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PREFACE 

That oomprehensiye systems of political theory 
should never have had much vogue in England and 
America is a fact that may be explained by certain 
well-established race or national characteristics. But 
it is not so easy to understand why the history of 
political theories has attracted but little attention. 
The possession and application of eminently just 
ideas of government have been the boast of English- 
speaking peoples on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
with all the devotion of their scholars to historical 
research^ especially in the last quarter of a century^ 
there has been no serious attempt to trace out^ in 
origin and development^ the life of these ideas in 
the broad field of the world's progress. English- 
speaking students have indeed discarded the long- 
prevalent notion that little worthy of scholarly his- 
torical investigation ever happened in political life 
or thought prior to the Reformation or outside the 
circle of so-called Anglo-Saxon interests. Ancient 
and medisBval life and institutions have received 
much attention and have been the source of a lit- 
erature which throws a brilliant lustre upon the 

in 
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scholarship of England and America. Besides the 
political and ecclesiastical institutions that have par- 
ticularly attracted investigators^ the conscious reflec- 
tion of the peoples treated has been traced out with 
much diligence in the fields of heUes^ettreSy theology^ 
metaphysics and ethics; but no one hitherto has 
sought to follow through ancient and medisdval 
times the course of ideas on the topics of political 
science. 

It is to fill the void here indicated that the present 
volimie is submitted to an indulgent public. The 
author feels no overweening confidence that the 
work is worthy of the subject; yet he hopes to 
have contributed something toward a clarification 
of our knowledge. If the successive transformations 
through which the political consciousness of men 
has passed from early antiquity to modem times 
are rendered in any degree more inteUigible, or even 
if any suggestion is given through which another 
pen may hereafter render them more intelligible^ 
this volimie will not have been issued in vain. 

To aid in a fuller study of the subject than is 
possible from the condensed presentation in the 
texty references have been appended to each chap- 
ter covering the topics treated therein; and at the 
end of the volume has been placed an alphabetical 
list containing full information as to all the works 
referred to, together with many additional titles. 
This bibliographical apparatus is due chiefly to the 
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diligence of Mr. W. Maitland Abell^ sometime Uni- 
versity Fellow in Political Science at Columbia. 

The chapters on Aristotle and Machiavelli have 
already been published^ in much the same form as 
here^ in the PoliUcal Science Quarterly and the Itir 
temational Monthly respectively. For valuable sug- 
gestions on various portions of the work in the 
manuscript the author is imder great obligation to 
his colleagues^ Professors Munroe Smith and James 
Harvey Robinson ; and to Mr. Abell^ for the imtiring 
labour devoted to preparing the references and bib- 
liography and to reading the proofs, he makes special 
and most grateful acknowledgment. 

COLUIfBIA UvnrxRfiTT, 
Otoember 90, lOOL 
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INTRODUCTION 

In every community of human beings there may 
be detected some form^ however rude, of regulating 
authority, which determines in some degree, how- 
ever slight, the relations of the members of the 
community with one another. The forms and func- 
tions of this authority are as diverse as the times 
and places in which these commimities are found. 
The ancient Greek n6\L^ and the modem British 
Empire differ as widely in characteriBtics as in time ; 
the Papuan tribe and the French nation more widely 
than in place. In times and places where no ad- 
vance has been made out of the social conditions 
which are designated as barbarous, the exercise of 
and submission to this regulating authority are 
matters for the most part of physical force or un- 
reasoning habit. With developing civilization, how- 
ever, man seeks some explanation of the phenomena 
of authority that shall satisfy the rational spirit. 
The first results of this seeking are often ridiculous 



enough, in the judgment of more advanced reason, 



though not m ore so than the earliest results of 
invegtigati op iutp the pheno mena of the physical 
world . But whatever the results may be, whenever 
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and wherever any well-defined ideas are to be found 
in reference to the origin, nature and scope of the 
authority through which the relations of the mem- 
bers of the community to one another are determined, 
then and there is material for the history of political 
theories. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this work to 
cover so wide a field as is here indicated. There 
is to be excluded, in the first place, the whole mass 
of primitive political theory, — that is, the ideas 
that are characteristic of primitive peoples. For 
this sweeping exclusion the limitations of space 
woidd be an adequate groimd ; but there are others 
at hand of a more scientific character. It is hardl; 
too much to say that our know ledge of primit ive 
political thougiit is as vague as it is vast. Recent 



research has enormously extended our acquaintance 
withj rimitive institutions , but the interpretation^of 
those insti tutions tends to be i^ EeP ^vanced ^^an 
primitive. What idea the early Teuton associated 
with his customs he has nowhere recorded; the 
poli tical the ory that passes for hisis li kely t o be in 
reality that of Tacitus, lamenting the Roma n Rep ub: 
Hf^ (\T i\i TiVpanrnLTi^ prfiachj pg theunity^oTj ^tory. 
That primitive politics lies so largely in the realm 
of conjecture and controversy is an ample justifica- 
tion for its exclusion from the work. But it is even 
possible to concede that primitiy e^j jolitical theory is 
not political at all, but pu rely soc iological. Of all 
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the multifariouB projects for Exing the boundary 
which marks off political from the more general 
social science, that seems most satisfactory which 
bas es the distin ction on the existence of a political 
consciousness. Without stopping to inquire too 
curiously into the precise connotation of this term, 
it may safely be laid down that as a rule primitive 
communities do not and advanced communities do J 
manifest the political consciousness. Hence, tHe '1 
opportunity to leave to sociology the entire field of 
primitive institutions, and to regard as truly politi- 
cal only those institutions and those theories which 
are closely associated with such manifestation. A 
his tory of ^g oUtical theo ries, th en, would begin at 
ihe point at which the idea of the state, as distinct j 
from the family and the clan, becomes a determining 
fact or in the life of the community. 

The appearance of the idea of the state implies a 
relatively high stage of intellectual development in 
any people, but it does not necessarily imply _ that 
reflect ion on political subjects has assumed the char- 
acter of a science in the technical se nse of that term. 
A history of political theories m ay properly includa 
much that would be out of place in a history of 
political science. The title of this work has been 
chosen in view of this distinction. Many political 
d octrines of the utmost historic al interest and value 
nave had an origin an d a career quite out of relation 
to any formal body of scientific do^ t^. To set rigid 
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barriers against the consideration of such doctrines 
would almost certainly result in a distortion of both 
history and philosophy. It would be to make Greek 
philosophy begin, rather than culminate, with Aris- 
totle; to leave the Middle Ages almost a total blank; 
to pass Burke by with at most a simple allusion; 
and to ignore nearly all that has been wrought by 
one of the most thoroughly political commimities 
known to history, namely, the people of the United 
States. Finally, it would give recognition to an 
idea that has produced much error and confusion 
in these latter days — the idea that formal political 
science is more a cause than a result of objective 
political history. 

WhUe the scope of the work thus is not to be 
identical with that of political science, it is also to 
be distmguished from that of poUtical literature. 
As we shall often pass far beyond the limits of 
the one, we shall often be well within the limits 
of the other. The value and interest of a truly 
comprehensive history of the literature of politics 
are not to be doubted; but in the purpose of the 
present work exhaustiveness is not a controlling 
factor. We shall pass over with scant notice or in 
total silence much that may have the highest value 
from the standpoint of literary art, or of poetic 
fancy, or even of abstract logic. The criterion of 
selection wiU be a pretty definite and clearly dis: . 
cemible relationship between any given 
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work and the current of institu tional development. 
The history of political theory, in other words, is 
to be kept always in touch with the history of 
political fact ; and, with this purpose in view, it will 
be indispensable at times to depart entirely from the 
field of literature and to derive a notion of theory 
from an immediate interpretation of institutions. 

In addition to the considerations just treated, an 
orientation of our subject requires some reference 
to the relation of political to other philosophy. A 
high degree of di£ferentiation in the field of human 
knowledge is a characteristic mark of very advanced 
civilization. \A . mong p rimitive peoples the ideas that 
later come to be designated as poli tical are mex- ^ 
t ricably bWde d with conceptions^ known to us as 7\' 
legal, ethic al, theological, ecclesiastical and even 
mathematicahl The disentanglement of this con- ' 
fused mass and the isolation an d definition of what 
is purely political is practically never fully accom- 
plished. Bat progress is made in the work, and the 
history of political theory is in a large sense merely 
an account of the pr ogress. Where for any reason 
progress in this direction ceases, the history of 
political theory ceases. Hence it is that the scope 
of the present work will be limited practically to 
the philosophy of the European Aryan peoples. The 
Orien tal Aryan s never freed their politics fr om the 
theolog ical and metaphysica l e nvironm ent in which_ 
it is embedded to-day. The Semitic^ Jewi and 
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Saracens at times achieved^ rather m ore, bu t^their 
achievement was not perma nent. The Turanian Chi- 
nese attained a Btriklngly advanced position in the 
evolution of ethical doctrine j but neither in theory 
nor in practice did they ever take the further and 
decisive step of discriminating between ethical and 
political conceptions. The Aryans of Europe have 
shown themselves to be _the_onlyL4>eQplea-tQ_whp.^ 
the terra *' political " may_be_grQpfirl^_ap£Uedj^nd 
it is to their theories that this history will substan- 
tially be confined. 

From the fact that political philosophy in all ages 
has stood in such intimate relationship with other 
philosophy, it is inevitable that a historical treat- 
ment of the special should involve a good deal of 
attention to the general field. Particularly obsti- 
nate is the entang lement of politics with ethics and 
jurisprudence. 



A by no means insignificant proper^ 
tion of the thought of political philosophers has been 
.• devoted to defining the interrelationship o£ the three, 
or to demonstrating that no distinction can be drawn 
between them. E thical a nd ju ristic concepts , there- 
fore, must figure largely— in. _a .historyof political 

' Cf. Burgess, Pi^iiieal Seienct and Comparative ComtUutional Lav, 
Vol. 1, p. 30 et ifq. Critics of the use of this term haxe Msailed it u 
implying an arrogant SMOinptioii of superiority for onr own rac*. 
The assaults are without foundation. Whether, from the standpoint 
of God, or nature, or the Unknowable, or abstract reason, " political 
pMpIes" are superior to other peoplea, is not involved in the term; 
the only point is that a distinction may be perceived between tba two 
class es of peoplea. 
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oonceptfl. Indeed, the special character of Buch a 
history will be pretty clearly determined by the 
importance which the particular writer attaches to 
the one or the other of the two related sciences. To 
him who looka upon the state as primarily an ethi- 
cal entity; , the~~3eveTopmeiit of political ideas will 
present one aspect ; to him who looks upon the state 
as primarily jural , t hat de velopmen t will present a 
distinctly different aspect, Possibly an ideal history 
would eliminate absolutely the idiosyncrasy of the 
writer; but a useful history can be produced on 
either of the lines suggested. At the present day 
the juristic conceptio n o f the state seems to be the 
most characteristic and the most useful. So far, 
tben, as discrimination and selection are inevitable, i 
t he pre g gpt hiat^nry y/W] p refer those lines o f develop- 
ment in jyhich political ideas appear as legal^ rather i 
tbanj 



A further limitation of the field of the work is 
made necessary by the extent to which differentia- 
tion has proceeded within the confines of distinctly 
political theory. Until within quite modem times, 
writers on politics included in their works a treat- 
ment of the topics that are included to-day under 
the heads of p^^blic law and political ec on^y. But 
the whole group of special sciences which these 
names suggest — international law, constitutional 
law, administrative taw, pure and applied economics, 
finance and statistics — have sloughed off and have 
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expanded until each has a history and a dogma quite 
too comprehensive for any but special treatment. 
Political theory proper still furnishes the heads of 
chapters for these special branches, and the reflex 
influence of the offshoots upon the main stem has 
been very considerable. Some general account of 
the movement of ideas in the special fields is, there- 
fore, in some cases indispensable. As a r ule, how- 
ever, it will be n ec essary to j g^ ye tK^ «pftA\p1 ^ust 
where it becomes clearlv distinflruiahahlefrom the 



^neral. 

No history of political theories of just the charac- 
ter indicated in the foregoing sections has ever been 
published, — at least in the languages of Western 
Europe. The nearest approach to it is Janet's elabo- 
rate and most admirable work, the Histoire de la 
Science Politique dans see Rapports h la Morale 
(second edition, Paris, 1887). Despite the form of 
the title, Janet includes much more than what is 
strictly the ^^ science " of politics in his survey, and 
thus makes his field include all political theories. 
But, on the other hand, he avowedly exhibits politi- 
cal theory in its relation to ethical doctrine; and 
while the breadth of his scholarship, the depth of 
his philosophy and the charm of his style are all 
brilliantly exhibited in the parts of the work that 
deal with politics, it is no disparagement of his 
magnificent creation to say that the treatment of 
.gthical theories is the overshadowing feature of the 
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cial quality which it is 
the purpos e of the present t reatise, to avoi^ 
In German literature the lack o£ a history of 



political theories is surprising, in view of the enor- 
mous activity of sch olara during the last century 
in all phaees of historical research. Some approach 
to the vacant field is made by Robert von Mohl's 
Geachickte und Literatur der Staatswissenackaften 
(Erlangen, 1856); but tbia is little more than a 
classified bibliography of politics, useful, indeed, but 
very far from any pretensions to the character of 
a connected history. Much nearer to the sort of 
work under consideration is Karl Hildenbrand'a Oe- 
tehichte und System der Reckts- und Staatsphilosophie 
(Leipzig, 1860). The point of view adopted recog- 
nizes the importance of objective history in jejgrmm^ 
ing the lines of political theory, and both the titJe 
and the text of the work suggest the intimate rela- 
tionship and interdep e nden ce of ju ristic and pure ly 
politicaL-a bilosophy._ If the author had completed 
his work, it might have occupied a place in Ger- 
man literature analogous to that of Janet's in the 
French ; but only a single volume was ever pub- 
lished, and that brought the history only to the 
dose of classical antiquity. J. K. Bluntschli's pro- 
lific pen made some contribution to the history of 
political theory in his Genchichte der neueren Stoat*- 
unMenachaft (third edition, 1881). This is a solid, 
respectable piece of work, but it deals only with the 
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period since the thirteenth century, and it is devoted 
primarily to an account of the systematic philosophy 
of Germany. 

In English the first and only attempt at a history 
of political theory is to be found in the two volumes 
of Robert Blakey, The History of FolUical Literature 
from the Earliest Times (London, 1855). Though 
the title of the work indicates that the author's 
concern is with literature alone, his plan as described 
in the Introduction would give full weight to the 
influence of institutions on political science. More- 
over, he includes under the term ^^ political litera- 
ture'' the public docimients and all the records of 
governmental action. If his execution were at all 
comparable with his plan, his work would be of 
great value. But the two volumes that were pub- 
lished, coming down to 1700 a.d., are crude, scrappy 
and superficial, and abound in errors of simple fact. 
The promise of a scholarly and adequate treatment 
of the subject is embodied in Sir Frederick Pollock's 
Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics 
(Macmillan, 1890) ; but this slight sketch is only a 
promise, and the preoccupation of the talented author 
with the special field of jurisprudence seems to have 
definitively extinguished by this time all hope of 
fulfilment. 

As compared with the works just referred to, the 
present history is intended to be more comprehen- 
sive than those of Pollock, Bluntschli and Hilden- 
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brand, and more systematic and accurate than that 
of Blakey; to avoid the bibliographical character 
of Mohl*s three volumes ; and, with the utmost 



miratio n and respect for Janet's interpretation of 
political theory in its rela tion to ethical theory, to 
preeenL rather an interpre tation of the development 
of political theory in its relation to political fact. 
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CHAPTER I 

INSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF OBBXK THSOBT 

1. 77ie HeUmie Peoples in Qenerai 

A HISTORY of political theories of the scope 
defined above must begin with the thought of 
that brilliant aggregation of Mediterranean peoples 
whose astonishing development in intellectual cul- 
ture, twenty-three centuries in the past, is still the 
wonder and despair of civilized man. Probably in 
no fieM save that of art Mg Greek i deals more 
highly ^pp^imt^ the pr^^^g^n in ^H- 
c ^theoi^ This is in some measure due to the 
wide prevalence of democratic thought and feeling ; 
but more decisive is the fact that the great thinkers 
of Hellas explored the entire height and depth of 
human political capacity and outlined the principles 
whic h at all t imes and in all circumstance must 
determine"^e ^ge neral _ featur^ of political life . 
With all its universit y, however, Hellenic thought, 
like that of every other age and people, was deter- 
mined primarily by the institutions amid which it 
developed. The only path of approach to an accu- 
rate apprehension of political philosophy is through 
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political history. Our attention must, therefore, 
first be devoted to the salient facts in the growth 
of Greek constitutions. 

The opening of authentic history, about 700 B.C., 
reveals the Hellenic world as a group of little 
communities scattered about among the hills and 
valleys of the peninsula which they afterward made 
so famous, and on the adjacent coasts and islands. 
Politically each community was isolated and inde- 
pendent ; but the tradition of a common origin per^ 
vaded them all and was the basis of various social 
and religious institutions. In the peninsula itself 
some tendency was indicated toward the creation 
of larger political aggregates through the volxmtary 
coalescence of neighbouring communities or through 
the forcible absorption of the weaker by the stronger. 
On the other hand, the practice of colonization in 
distant places both reduced the absorptive power of 
the mother city, and, through the autonomy of the 
colony, confirmed the influence of the characteristic 
type. The irdXts, or city-state, already fixed the lines 
within which the theory and practice of Hellenic 
politics were always to move. 

In the period now xmder consideration no single 
form of government was universal throughout the 
various communities. But in practically all the 
more progressive and powerful states, save Sparta, 
some species of aristocracy or oligarchy prevailed. 
The patriarchal kingship, which must have been 
characteristic of the times depicted by Homer, had 
disappeared, and supreme authority was vested in 
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a relatively small number of privileged personB, 
whose distinction was based on social or religious 
tradition. The power wielded by these aristocracies 
was by no means purely political. The communities 
themselves were still permeated by the ideas of 
family and clan relationship, and the aristocratic 
government expressed merely the recognition of 
general preeminence to certain families and clans. 
The heads of these social organizations constituted 
the body which r^ulated the whole social, economic, 
religious and political life of the community. This 
aristocratic type was characteristic of the Hellenic 
world during the seventh century B.C. 

In the succeeding century the process of social 
evolution resulted in the general prevalence of 
another governmental type : aristocratic govern- 
ment was succeeded by tyrannic. Two causes 
figured largely in this transformation. On the one 
hand the growth and prosperity of the cities, the 
expansion of their commerce, and the general intel- 
lectual development introduced elements into social 
thought and structure which tended steadily to 
undermine the moral foundations of the old system. 
On the other hand, the degeneracy and dissension 
that were manifested in the aristocracy itself gave 
frequent opportimity for an able and ambitious 
man to take the power into his individual control. 
Practically every important city of the Hellenic 
world (Sparta again being a notable exception) 
passed under the sway of a tyrant. Monarchy 
thus became again the prevailing type of govern- 
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ment ; unlike the Homeric king, however, the tyrant 
had in most cases no support whatever in social tra- 
dition or religious sentiment, but rested his authority 
on force pure and simple. The very fact of tyrannic 
I ^ower, Ihere fore. must h av eliad much^ influence in 
\ pro moting the ra tionalization of political thought — 
I in removing po litical reflection from^its^ancient^chan- 
Inel to that which was marked o ut by th e primary 
Iconsideration, not of the right of the governor, but 
, l of the w elfare of the governed. 

The violence and clrielly" which characterized the 
rule of the tyrant were at first displayed chiefly 
toward the aristocracy — the supplanted ruling class. 
In time, however, the whole subject population felt 
the full force of his arbitrary sway. The many and 
the few were brought by common suffering to com- 
bine for the common relief. One by one the tyrants 
were expelled from Hellas and a new page was un- 
rolled in Greek political experience. The new era 
presented, however, no such uniformity as that of 
the preceding periods. No single type of govern- 
ment attained general recognition ; but instead there 
developed that conflict between democracy and oli- 
garchy which persisted until the distinctive political 
character of Hellas disappeared. The coalition of 
aristocracy and populace that overthrew the tyrants 
vanished at once before the problem of providing an 
organization to take the place of that which was 
destroyed. To the aristocrats it seemed obvious that 
the ancient power of the privileged classes must be 
restored. But the age of the tyrants had been an 
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age of enormous advance in material prosperity and 
mtellectual culture, and the pretensions of the old 
aristocracy, none too favourably regarded when the 
tyrant came, were violently resisted when he dis- 
appeared. The perturbations of the Persian wars 
gave new wrenches and strains to all the old ideals, 
and from the general unaettlement arose that demo- 
cratic wave which threatened to ingulf all Hellas. 
Conservatiam rallied, however, and resisted the 
shock, and under the leadership of Sparta miun- 
tained some hold on power till the coming of the 
Macedonian. It was in the midst of the ifii}^ 
spread conflict Tetween~anstocracy and democracy 
that the most brilliant igntrihutions of___Greek 
thought to political theory began to appear. 

TWiihrihe" mlemal politics of each of the city- 
states had made familiar the facts of aristocracy, 
tyranny, oligarchy and democracy, the relations of 
the states with one another had evoked the concep- 
tion of a Hellenic national unity. From the earliest 
times comm umty of Janguage, of^^^TeT andjif^^rfr- 
ligioufl worship had served to mark off the Hellenes 
from the outer world which they called barbarian, 
a nd to im press upon their consciousness the idea of 
race unit ^.- But only under pressure of danger from 
the Persian power did this consciousness express 
itself in institutions of a political character. First 
to Sparta and then to Athens was assigned by general 
consent of the threatened states a " hegemony," or 
ill-defined leadership in the operations against the 
enemy. Each of the leading statea in turn Miigbfc 
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to expand its military hegemony into an imperial 
dominion, but neither attained more than a tempo- 
rary and limited success. Political unity through 
federation might have been achieved if the two 
strongest states could have cooperated harmoniously ; 
but socially and intellectually Athens and Sparta 
had nothing in common, and politically they 
embodied the opposite extremes of democratic and 
aristocratic tendency. Hence the rivalry which 
wredked Hellas in the Feloponnesian War. The idea 
of political unity, however, by no means disappeared. 
It played a part in the general movement of Hellenic 
politics throughout the supremacy of Sparta and of 
Thebes (404-362 B.C.), and furnished in some sense 
a theoretical basis for the absorption of the Greek 
states by Macedon. That the idea received no recog- 
nition in the political science of the day is largely 
due to the fact that in every case in which the idea 
had been to any extent realized, brute force had been 
conspicuously the determining factor in the result; 
andphilosophy had not yet reached the s tage where 
irwulSjgalmly analy ze the worldn ^^j^f^^br^efor^ 

2. I%e Constitution of Sparta 

The institutions which most influenced Greek 
political theory include not only those involved in the 
widespread movements sketched above, but also many 
that were peculiar to individual states. Particularly 
important in this respect are the two systems which 
embodied the constitutions of Sparta and Athens. 
Some special consideration of the organization and 
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development of these two representative states is 
indispensable to a comprehension of Greek philosophy. 

In Sparta the first fact to be noticed is the social 
basis of the state. Here we find a rigid classification 
of the people that remained substantially the same 
from the earliest to the latest period of her history. 
The population of Spartan territory fell into three 
classes — Spartans, Ferioikoi and Helots. The last 
named were the most numerous, but their position 
was at the bottom of the social structure. They 
were the peasant serfs whose manual labour, almost 
exclusively agricultural, supplied the subsistence of 
the whole population. In rights, either civil or 
political, they had no share ; their condition was that 
of abject slavery, from the burden of which the only 
relief seems to have come through their employment 
at times as light-armed troops in the army. The 
class called Ferioikoi constituted in a sense the middle 
class of the population. They enjoyed full civil 
rights and apparently a degree of local self-govern- 
ment. Engaged to some extent in agriculture, they 
conducted practically all the operations of industry 
and commerce. But in the political life of the state, 
in its general sense, they had no share whatever. 

The political people of Sparta was to be found 
exclusively in the first named of the three classes — 
the Spartans proper. This class, representing his- 
torically the small band of Dorians who conquered a 
home for themselves in the Peloponnesus in prehis- 
toric times, was numerically an almost insignificant 
element of the population; but it never lost the 
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absolute control which it originally assumed over all 
the affairs of public life. The Spartan, indeed, had 
no occupation but the training for and performance 
of public duties. His support was drawn from the 
land which the Helots cultivated; trade and com- 
merce were absolutely prohibited to him; and all 
that remained was the military and political career. 
The institutions attributed to Lycurgus provided 
a round of duty which determined ihe daily Ufe of 
the Spartan down to very minute details ; and the 
observance of the Lycurgean rules gave to the class 
the character of a military brotherhood whose sole 
function was dominion. At seven years of age the 
children were removed from parental care and taken 
in charge by the officials of the state. By a severe 
and engrossing system of gymnastic training, they 
were brought to the highest attainable perfection in 
physical development. For the boys the training 
gradually took on a purely military character, so 
that by the age of manhood they were expert in all 
the duties of a soldier ; for the girls the goal kept in 
yj view was the capacity to bring forth hardy offspring. 
Till the maturity of his physical life was passed the 
Spartan was chiefly occupied with military affairs; 
in his declining years he assumed the duties of the 
magistracy, and shared in counsel and administration. 
A variety of institutions insured the maintenance of 
the character which this system impressed upon the 
community. Most famous was the public mess. 
Every adult male Spartan was obliged to take his 
meals with his fellows at a public dining hall, under 
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the supervision of the magistrates. The diet pre- 
scribed left no room for the insidious influence of 
inequality and luxury. A similar purpose was manir 
fest in the discouragement of family life in every 
form, in the prohibition of the pursuit of trade or 
agriculture, and in the restriction of intercourse with 
foreigners to the narrowest possible limits. Finally, 
an express provision of the Lycurgean discipline for- 
bade written laws, and declared conclusive in every 
controversy the judgment of the magistrate. lAtir 
gation thus, like other luxuries that played so large 
a part in Athenian life, never gained a foothold in 
the economy of Sparta. 

The enormous influence exerted by the Spartan 
constitution on Greek thought is due more to the 
peculiar system just sketched, which marked off 
the Spartans as a class in the population, than to the 
organization through which this class performed its 
political fimctions. Some notice of this organization 
is, however, necessary. At the nominal apex of the 
system stood the kings, two in number, precisely 
equal in dignity and authority ; next came a senate 
of twenty-eight members, elected for life ; third, an 
assembly consisting of the whole body of Spartans ; 
and, finally, the ephors, an annually elected board of 
five members. At the time with which we are par^ 
ticularly concerned the fimctions of these different 
organs were somewhat as follows. The kings held 
the highest official positions in the military and in 
the religious system ; their actual authority, however, 
was not great. The senate performed a variety of 
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administrative functions, mostly of a judicial charao- 
ter. The assembly had practically no significance, 
meeting only on very rare occasions to register its 
approval of some especially important project. In 
the ephorate, on the other hand, was to be found the 
real centre of the system. This institution seems to 
have had its origin in a desire to set up a check on 
the authority of the kings and senate, at the time 
when the assembly ceased to be efficient for this pur- 
pose. By a process of gradual encroachment, the 
ephors displaced all the other organs in the final 
determination of administrative and general policy. 
Even the actual direction of the army in the field 
was at times taken from the kings, though as a rule 
the military authority was left intact with royalty. 

The aristocratic character of the Spartan state was 
primarily expressed in the exclusion of the two larg- 
est classes of the population from political life. From 
the standpoint of the governing class alone, the actual 
system might appear democratic ; for the ephors were 
the annually elected representatives of the people. 
In fact, however, but a small part of the Spartans 
themselves, in historic times, participated in political 
life. For, despite the design of the Lycurgean legis- 
lator to secure both equality and fraternity in his 
system, the former feature, if it ever existed, very 
early disappeared. The public tables were supported 
by the contributions of the Spartans from the produce 
of their lands. Failure to contribute entailed, not a 
forfeiture of the right or duty of eating at the com- 
mon mess, but the loss of all right to participate in 
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the government. A progreasiye decrease in the num* 
ber of landowners in Sparta characterized the whole 
of her authentic history, ¥rith the consequence that 
the governing da<» correspondingly narrowed. It 
was this class which was represented in the ephorate 
— a fact which sufficiently explains the opinion of 
the Greeks themselves that the Spartan state, whfle 
in form partly royal and partly democratic, was in 
essence intensely oligarchic. 

3. The Constitution of Athens 

The Athenian state presented in every respect the 
sharpest contrast to the Spartan. Historically, the 
constitution passed through all the various stages 
which characterized the general development of Hel- 
lenic politics, and at last it became both in form and 
in essence intensely democratic. The social basis 
of the state lay primarily in the distinction between 
slaves and freemen, and secondarily in the division 
of the latter into nobles (curar/nSai) and commons. 
The servile class had not, however, as at Sparta, the 
character of a conquered population depressed into 
serfage; nor was there, between nobles and com- 
mons, any such traditional distinction of race as 
between Spartans and Perioikoi. Further, in the 
fulness of maritime and commercial prosperity, a 
large resident alien element (/x/roiicoi), which had 
no counterpart whatever in Sparta, became more or 
less identified with the social and economic life of 
Athens. Politically, however, Athenian institutions 
involved only the nobility and commons^ who to- 
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gether constituted the citizen-body of the state. 
Democratization was complete when all members 
of these two classes stood on an equality so far as 
participation in political power was concerned. 

The dawn of authentic history reveals all authority 
of a political character m the hands of the small 
privileged class of EupatridsB, or nobles.^ The prin- 
cipal organs through which this authority was exer^ 
cised consisted of nine annually elected officers, later 
known collectively as archons, and a council or 
senate which took its familiar name from the place 
of its meeting, the Areopagus. About the end of the 
seventh century B.C., serious disturbances, due chiefly 
to ill feeling between the wealthy nobles and the 
poorer commons, resulted m the reforms associated 
with the name of Solon. The essence of the new 
system lay in the substitution of wealth for birth 
as the basis for participation in political power. The 
monopoly of the Eupatridad was broken, but the 
commons were admitted to power only in proportion 
to their property. A fourfold classification of the 
whole people according to income served to deter- 
mine eligibility to office ; the highest positions, such 
as that of archon, being open only to the first class, 
and no office at all being attainable by the fourth 
class. In the existing distribution of wealth, this 
insured to the nobles still a predominating influence in 

^ The precise basis on which this class rested is unknown ; perhaps 
there was nothing precise about it. Grote describes the class as 
** seemingly a few specially respected gentes, and perhaps a few dis- 
tinguished families of all the gentes." — Hittory of Oreeetf Pt. II, 
eh. zi 
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administration. But the germ of democracy lay in 
two new governmental organs which appeared in 
the Solonian system, the ekklesia, or general as- 
sembly of the people/ and the Senate of the Four 
Hundred. The assembly, which included without 
discrimination all classes of the free citizens, elected 
the archons, approved or disapproved the official 
conduct of all magistrates, and exercised a general 
political and judicial authority. Its activity was 
regulated, however, by the Senate of the Four Hun- 
dred, or '' preconsidering senate." This was an 
elected body* which determined when meetings of 
the assembly should be called and what matters 
should be brought before it, and further exercised a 
wide administrative authority in seeing that the 
decrees of the assembly were executed. The powers 
attributed to these two new organs limited pro tanto 
the importance of the senate of the Areopagus. This 
body, being recruited by the entrance each year of 
the retiring archons, remained the stronghold of 
the old governing class, and continued to exercise 
judicial functions that gave it a powerful influence 
in the state. 

From 560 to 510 B.C., constitutional life at Athens 
was in a sense suspended by the tyranny of Pisis- 
tratus and his sons. Yet the forms of the Solonian 
system were for the most part preserved, subject to 
the overruling will of the t3nrant. Upon the final 



^ The ekklesiA had probably had a nominal existence before; it 
beeame important for the first time through Solon. 

* Probably only the highest class of citizens were eligible. 
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expulsion of the Pisistratidad a sharp democratic 
impulse was given to the constitution by the legisla- 
tion of Kleisthenes, and within the next century, prin- 
cipally through the influence of Pericles, the progress 
was steady to the complete realization of democracy. 
In its final shape the system presented the following 
features. At the centre lay the assembly — the gen- 
eral body of citizens, paid for attendance at its meet- 
ings. It was the supreme political organ of the state, 
and spoke the final word in all matters that it chose 
to consider. The function of the assembly, however, 
was regarded as primarily executive rather than leg- 
islative. Its acts were decrees (i/r7}<^t(rfiara), not laws 
(pofioi), and were theoretically always subordinate to 
the vaguely defined body of ancient custom to which the 
term vo/iot applied. In fact, the assembly was its own 
final interpreter of the v6fioi,y and accordingly the latter 
per 86 imposed no check upon the popular will. Prac- 
tically, however, there existed certain restraints upon 
the assembly. Every proposition which was recog- 
nized as affecting the vofioL was subject to a special 
procedure of a judicial character, involving its consid- 
eration by a board known as the nomothetad. But 
more effective than this as a conservative force was 
the indictment for violation of the laws {ypauf^ri 
iropopofiaii/). The mover of any proposition before 
the assembly was subject to indictment and trial, at 
any time within a year, for illegal action. This im- 
posed a serious and definite responsibility upon every 
individual who sought to influence the assembly. It 
enabled the people, after violating the vofioi, in a fit of 
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paflrion, to atone for its lapse by punishing the mover 
of the act which it had apinx)ved.^ 

The detailed administration of the government in 
civil affairs was practically in the hands of the Senate 
of the Five Hundred — the Solonian preconsidering 
senate as reorganized by Kleisthenes. The body 
was chosen by lot from the general body of citizens, 
and its members alternated by lot from day to day 
in presiding over the conduct of public business. 
Through their fimction of preparing the agenda of 
the assembly they acted in some measure as a check 
upon its action. In military and diplomatic affairs 
the state was represented by the generals (orparr^yoi), 
a board of ten elected by the people in their ten 
administrative divisions called tribes {<f>vXaC). These 
were the only officials of importance that were chosen 
by election, rather than by lot, in the Athenian 
democracy. 

The judicial authority of the state — by no means 
so narrowly marked off from the domain of politics 
and administration as in modem times — was exer- 
cised through popular courts, called dikasteries (Stira- 
anjpLa). Five thousand citizens, drawn by lot from 
the general body, were divided into ten panels, among 
which all important judicial business was distributed. 
Every juror received pay for his services. As the 
assembly had absorbed practically all the political 



^ The trial of prosecations under the ypa^ wa^BOfOfimv wis held in 
the dikasteriee, whose composition, m deeeribed below, together with 
the procedure that characterized them, insured a prettj faithful refleo* 
iion« in their judgments, of the rarying phases of popular sentiment 
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functioius of the archons and the Senate of the 
Areopagus, so the administrative powers of these 
ancient organs had all gone to the Senate of the 
Five Hundred, and their judicial authority to the 
dikasteries. The archons, indeed, now chosen by 
lot from the general body of citizens, had become 
mere presiding officers of the popular courts, with 
some petty police-court jurisdiction of then- own; 
and the Areopagus existed merely as a court for 
the trial of homicide. 

In general, the Athenian constitution, in its final 
form, opened to every citizen an equal opportunity 
to share in every species of political authority. With 
reference to all who could claim Athenian citizenship, 
therefore, democracy was complete. With reference 
to the total population, however, the existence of 
a slave and alien element that vastly outnumbered 
the oitbe«. rendered the de«gnatio/de».ocr«„ in 
the modem sense, quite inapplicable. 
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CHAPTER II 

THK POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OP PLATO 

1. The Precursors of Plato 

It was only when the institutional development 
sketched in the preceding chapter had run its full 
course, that a coherent and comprehensive form was 
given to political speculation. Plato and Aristotle 
analyzed and classified the principles and organs of 
a state life that had passed its prime and was rap- 
idly waning. The characteristic features of this life 
were determined by influences and motives in which 
rational generalizations and ideals had little part, 
and when systematic reflection began, the result was 
rather explication of the past than anticipation of 
the future. 

The various phases of early social and political 
thought find some illustration in the literary remains 
of Hellas. The Homeric epos could have taken 
shape only in a patriarchal regime, based on reli- 
gious myth. Kings appear always as Zeus-born 
(Stoycm^) and Zeus-nurtured (Stor/H^et^), and rule 
as shepherds of the people (Troifiiue^ Xao>i/). Some 
significance is attached to the lesser chiefs, who 
likewise claim divine ancestry, but for the common 
people Homer shows only a general contempt. In 

18 
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Hesiod there may be detected a change of attitude, 
or at least a different point of view. More stress is 
laid on the duties than on the rights of kings, and 
they are judged with reference to the justice rather 
than the success of their acts. A similar strain 
appears in the sayings attributed to the Seven Sages 
and in the fragments of the Gnomic poets. There 
is a tendency to measure kings by the same standard 
as other men, and thus to weaken the supports of 
royalty. From this it is clear that an ethical con- 
sciousness developed diuring the period of transition 
from the monarchic to the aristocratic and tyrannic 
types of government, acting as both cause and effect 
of the political movement. 

That strenuous century which began with the Per- 
sian and ended with the Feloponnesian War brought 
the Hellenic world face to face with every kind of 
practical problem in statecraft, on a scale beyond 
anything that had preceded. The close contact with 
the Persian despotism, the rise and decline of the 
Athenian Empire, the antithesis and death-grapple of 
Spartan oligarchy and Athenian democracy, brought 
into the range of everyday experience the gravest 
questions of political practice, and correspondingly 
stimulated political reflection. Not only in this par- 
ticular field, however, but in every department of 
intellectual life there was the greatest activity. Lit- 
erary and plastic art achieved the triumphs which 
have rendered the age of Pericles famous for all 
time, and general philosophy began under the guid- 
ance of the Sophists and Socrates to take the path 
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which led straight to the immortal work of Plato 
and Aristotle. The ethical consciousness which had 
been awakened during the preceding centuries found 
scope now for the fullest development, especially in 
the administration of democratic government. As 
in every other age of what may be called aggressive 
enlightenment, the general religious faith of the 
Greek world was tending to disappear at this time, 
and the peoples entered upon the realization of popu- 
lar supremacy without a sure support in even that 
somewhat inadequate moral doctrine which the old 
myth-ridden theology had embodied. Questions of 
right and wrong in political practice imperatively 
demanded a rational solution ; and it was in offering 
some sort of satisfaction to this demand that the 
Sophists came into prominence. 

The work of the group of men commonly desig- 
nated by this term requires no special analysis in this 
place. After bearing for twenty-two centuries the 
obloquy of the civilized world, due chiefly to the 
odium phiiosophicum which Plato manifested toward 
them, they at last received a measure of just recog- 
nition through the insight of HegeP and Grote.' 
The function of the Sophists was primarily educa- 
tional. They supplied the demand for instruction in 
all that would fit a young man for a successful career 
in the practical life of a citizen. Such a career, in 
the conditions then existing, could be achieved only 

1 Geschichte der PhUosophie, in his Works (Berlin, 1S40), Vol. XTV; 

p. 5 ^ B€(j. 

« HiHwry of Greece, Pt II, ch. 67. 
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through the exercise of political functions ; for indus- 
try, commerce and agriculture were not recognized 
as worthy pursuits for the citizen. The teaching of 
the Sophists, therefore, centred about those branches 
which were most essential in public life, especially 
rhetoric and oratory. From a modem standpoint the 
education which they gave tended to be technical 
rather than liberal; they emphasized rather the prac- 
tical methods of pushing a policy to success than the 
philosophic basis on which the choice of policy should 
rest. It was at this point that Socrates, himself a 
public teacher, not distinguishable to the masses from 
the rest of his class, took issue with his fellows and 
laid the foundations of a moral science which should 
include within it the whole of political science. ( 
Plato, the pupil of Socrates, represented the rest of 
the teaching body of the day as tending to set up 
pleasure and pain as ultimate moral standards, and 
might as the criterion of political right. That such 
doctrine was current at the time seems beyond dis- 
pute, but that it was held by the Sophists as a class is 
more than doubtful. Against the doctrine in all its 
phases a vigorous protest was expressed in that career 
which makes Socrates so conspicuous a figure in the 
history of enlightenment. 

It is only indirectly that Socrates claims attention 
in connection with political theory. His most char - 
acteristic work was in the capaci ty, first, of inve ntor 
of a scientific method, and second, of founder ol an 



ethical system. The method which he in troduced 
was that of doubt and definition. In the 
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ance of intellectual growth that attended the triumph 
of democracy at Athens there was a fair field for the 
criticism of so cynical a mind as that of Socrates. 
With the frost of his tantalizing irony, he nipped 
many a promising blossom of political omniscience. 
He insisted that every claimant to the possession of 
knowledge should define with precision the nature of 
his treasure. Definition is notoriously the most diffi- 
cult task of the trained thinker ; the demand for it 
from the ordinary or the immature mind, or even 
from the superior and cultivated mind suddenly and 
with premeditated craft, could have only the ludi- 
crous results in which Socrates found such delight. 
But the influence of his method in the stimulation of 
close thinking and exact reasoning needs no better 
illustration than the works of his disciples. 

The ethical system of which Socrates laid the 
foundation is embodied for the most part in the 
doctrine that virtue is identical with knowledge, vice 
with ignorance. A proper appreciation of this doc- 
trine requires that it be taken in close connection 
with the theory of knowledge which his method im- 
plied. If by one who " knows " we understand one 
whose knowledge is of that thorough and ultimate 
kind that will satisfy the demands for exact defini- 
tion, then the dictum that nobody who knows the 
right will do the wrong is not so hopelessly absurd 
as might at first sight appear. Accordingly, to Soc- 
rates, the just man is he who knows what is just. 
From this point of view he formulated a doctrine 
which expressed his idea as to the relation of politics 
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to ethics.^ Specifically^ the knowledge which was 
identical with justice he laid down to be a knowledge 
of the laws. But laws he proceeded to define as 
including the two species — written, or the laws of 
the state, and unwritten, or the will of the gods. 
The former he held to be of limited and local obliga- 
tion ; the latter to be of imiversal binding force, and 
hence to take precedence of all others. Xenophon's 
record of the conversation in which Socrates lays 
down this doctrine is the first appearance in extant 
literature of a theme which has been a staple of sci- 
entific controversy in every succeeding age — the rela- 
tion, namely, of political to divinely sanctioned moral 
obligation. In both his life and his death the great 
Athenian illustrated a steadfast conviction that what 
he conceived to be the will of the gods must guide 
his actions in preference to the undoubted will of the 
Athenian state. 

Beyond what has just been mentioned, the work of 
Socrates did not enter into the field of political the- 
ory. The general principles which he laid down 
became, however, the guiding lines of his disciple 
Plato, in whose system both moral and political 
philosophy received elaborate treatment. 

2. General Character of Plato's Thxmght 

An accurate description of Plato's political theories 
in a reasonable compass is for various reasons a task 
of much difficulty. His treatment of politics is in a 
large measure incidental to other topics, and takes 
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on a different character with each variation in the 
point of view. As a path-breaker in systematic 
ethics and metaphysics he frequently employs politi- 
cal doctrine merely as a resource in surmounting the 
obstacles which he meets, with scant attention to the 
coherency of the doctrine. The progressive modifi- 
cation of his ideas with the advance of age is also 
I clearly discernible in his works; so that the chro- 
inology of his productions must be considered in an 
^count of his views. And finally, the peculiar char- 
acter of Plato's genius impressed upon his philosophy 
a poetic vagueness which makes the comprehension 
of it more a matter of feeling than of cold reason- 
ing. Especially is this true of his most famous work, 
The Republic. All his philosophy is represented here, 
but the treatise is, after all, essentially a romance, 
embellished with a series of brilliant but not care* 
fully correlated essays on morals and metaphysics. 
The most satisfactory approach to his political 
thought is through his relation to the work of Soc- 
rates. The latter, as has been stated, founded, first, 
a theory of knowledge and a method for all science, 
and, second, a system of ethical doctrine. Plato ex- 
panded the first into a far-reachmg metaphysics, 
and developed the other into a comprehensive ethics. 
Definition, which the Socratic irony had demanded 
as the starting-point of all real knowledge, was itself 
defined by Plato. It was shown to involve the rejec- 
tion of the transient and accidental in any phenom- 
enon, and the determination of the permanent and 
essential. Real knowledge, therefore^ was attainable 
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only through a process of abstraction which should 
leave that residuum of qualities which has later been 
named the general notion. The discovery of the 
general notion was an achievement of the first im- 
portance in the history of the human intellect, and 
^W. ex«ber«,t to^ ran riot among tte poB^ibiB- 
ties inherent in his advance. Not things as they 
presented themselves to common observation, but 
things as embodied in theb abstract ideas, were the 
subject-matter of real knowledge — of philosophy in 
its true sense. Not this, that or the other horse, but 
horse in general, or the idea of horse, was the real 
horse and the subject of equine science ; and, piling 
abstraction on abstraction, not this, that or the other 
policy, but policy in general, was real policy and the 
subject of political science. This idealism, which by 
the linguistic vagary of a later age is both identical 
with and at the remotest extreme from, realism, per- 
vades the whole of Plato's thinking on politics, but 
determines in a particular way the character of his 
dialogue on The Statesman^ and of some parts of The 
Republic, 

In the development of Socrates's ethical doctrine 
Plato made equal progress beyond the point reached 
by his master. He was faithful to the dogma that 
virtue was identical with knowledge ; but his theory 
of knowledge gave a much better support to the 
doctrine than it originally possessed. Real virtue 
was only the ultimate "idea" of virtue, and real 
knowledge was only the perception of this idea. 
Hence good in its true sense could only be predi- 
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cated of one who had attained this absolute and 
abstract knowledge. The Socratic dogma, accord- 
ingly, assumed substantially this form, that the 
all-wise philosopher alone could attain to virtue. 
But Plato was too faithful to the practical purpose 
of his master's teaching to be satisfied with so 
barren a moral doctrine as this. Human conduct 
required some less forbidding guidance than exhor- 
tation to the attainment of the unattainable. Hence 
Plato worked out a scheme of practical and particu- 
lar virtues for the actualities of life. He based this 
system on a psychology which embodied a threefold 
analysis of the human soul into the rational, the 
spirited {Ovfioi:) and the sensual or appetitive facul- 
ties. From the interrelationship of these elements 
he drew his definition of the particular virtues. 
Courage was the subordination of the spirited to the 
rational faculty; temperance {a-oHfypoarvvrfjj the sub- 
jection of the appetitive to the rational. And justice 
was described (one can hardly say defined^) as the 
regulative virtue which produces a general harmony 
in character and general good order in conduct. 
The just man, be says, is like a well-ordered city ; 
the unjust, like anarchy. These three particular 
virtues were presented with profound and fascinating 
art by Plato, but he never lost sight of his funda- 
mental principle, that they were rooted in " opinion " 
(Sd^a), that partial, fluctuating knowledge which even 
common men possess, while the one supreme virtue, 
wisdom in its absolute sense (cro<^ia), was immanent 

1 See Republic, IV, 448. 
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only in the complete and permanent ^^ science" 
{inixmjfiri) to which the philosopher attained. The 
abstract ideal of the good, as determining fixed and 
immutable canons of morality, was the standpoint 
from which he assailed the utilitarian ethical and 
political doctrines which he ascribed to the Sophists. 
In his view right and justice remained always the 
same ; the demands of a narrow and temporary ex- 
pediency could never change them — could never 
convert them into injustice and wrong. 

In the expansion of the Socratic metaphysics and 
ethics is inseparably infolded Plato's political theory. 
His thought on poUtics, profound and brilliant as it 
often was, never assumed the independent and sys- 
tematic form of a science. Three dialogues contain 
substantially all his political ideas, TTie Statesmany 
The Repuhlicj and The Laws. Of these the first 
is primarily an exercise in dialectic, and the sec- 
ond is mainly a treatise on ethics, individual and 
social. Only the third sets out with a deliberate 
purpose of dealing with political subjects, and in 
this, the work of his old age, the writer proceeds 
steadily within the lines which the matured habit of 
a long life has made indispensable. In all three of 
the works, however, there is much that is most val- 
uable and suggestive from both the historical and 
the scientific point of view. 

3. The Republic 

The Republic is in every respect Plato's great- 
est work. Both the substance of his thought and 
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the form in which it is expressed have fascinated all 
succeeding generations and have stimulated endless 
imitation. The familiar name of the dialogue, how- 
ever, gives a somewhat erroneous idea of its true 
character.^ The ideal state, whose outlines are so 
boldly and beautifully set forth as often to monopo- 
lize the attention of the reader, is avowedly a mere 
incident in the main theme of the dialogue. Plato 
proceeds to formulate the conception of a state in 
which justice prevails, in order to discover by anal- 
ogy the philosophic idea of justice in the individual 
man.^ This method expresses in itself the two dom- 
inant characteristics of the writer's political philoso- 
phy — its idealism and its subordination to ethical 
science. 

The first cause of the state Plato finds in the di- 
versity of men's desires and the necessity of mutual 
assistance in satisfying them.* A community arising 
from this cause must embrace three classes of people : 
producers of sustenance, to supply the physical wants 
of the population ; warriors, to protect the labourers 
and insure a sufficient territory for the purposes of 
the state ; and finally, counsellors and magistrates, 
to regulate the general welfare of the community. 
These three classes, working in proper correlation, 
will insure the maximum of well-being throughout 
the state. Every member of the community must 
be assigned to the class for which he proves himself 

^ The alternative title. On Justice^ is more expressive of the 
contents. This title, however, was not known to Aristotle. Cf 
Jowett, The Dialogue$ of Plato, m, vi. 

* Rep. n, 86S. • Jbid. 369. 
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best fitted. Thus a perfect harmony and unity will 
characterize both the state and every person in it.^ 
In laying down this social and economic basis for 
his republic the philosopher manifests a high apprecia- 
tion of the principle of specialization and division of 
labour which has received such marked attention in 
recent days. His assignment of political functions 
has hardly so modern a tone. To the third of the 
classes mentioned above, the guardians {<t>vKaK€^)y as 
he calls them, consisting of the oldest and wisest of 
the community, he ascribes untrammelled discretion 
in the ordering of the state's affairs. This class, 
on whose character and attributes Plato dweUs 
with the most particular interest,^ is the ultimate 
product of the long course of training in which the 
life of a citizen must be passed. Only those who 
have proved themselves perfect in true knowledge 
may enter the class, and the judgment of the guar- 
dians themselves is conclusive as to the qualification. 
To the members of this close corporation is assigned 
a manner of life which is conceived to be appropriate 
to their exalted character. They have no individual 
family or property interests ; they live in public, eat 
at common tables and sleep in tents. With the sup- 
port of their physical existence reduced to the abso- 
lute minimimi of concern to them, they are enabled 
to cultivate philosophy and rise to those heights of 

^** ... 80 each may become not many men, but one, and the 
eity may be not many, but one.** — Rep. Ill, 424. 

*The warriora are described almost exoluflirely with referenoe to 
the selection of guardians from among them, and the labouring class 
reoaires practically no attention at all after the first brief definition. 
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omniscience which afford an unerring insight into 
all hiunan affairs. Hence their fitness to guide the 
state without other rule than the true wisdom in 
which they share. 

Upon the relation of this picture of an ideal com- 
munity to Plato's ethical discussion it is unnecessary 
here to dwell. In brief, the allegory is simply this : 
The three classes of the people symbolize the three 
faculties of the soul, — appetitive, spirited and ra- 
tional, — and the just man, like the ideal state, is 
foimd where the first two are in proper subordina- 
tion to the third.^ On the political side proper the 
ideas which he brings out in highest relief are, first, 
the necessity of an organic unity in social life ; sec- 
ond, the importance of systematic education, as con- 
trasted with haphazard legislation, in regulating the 
common interest ; and third, the rational basis of 
aristocracy in government. 

The ideal unity of a state Plato explains in his 
celebrated discussion of communism.* As private 
property and family relationships appear to be the 
chief sources of dissension in every community, 
neither is to have recognition in the perfect state. 
Unity and harmony require that no individual should 
differ from any other in the feeling of pleasure or 
pain in respect to any third person or any object 
whatever. All must " rejoice and grieve alike at 
the same gains and the same losses " ; ^^ the words 
^ mine * and * thine ' must be pronounced by all simul* 
taneously."* Private property, therefore, can have 

^Rep. IV, 427 ef teq. *Ilnd. Bk. V. •Ibid.Y, 462. 
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no existence in the ideal state, and, further, Plato 
works out an ingenious scheme through which chil- 
dren shall not know their own parents, or parents 
their own children. The discord-making devotion 
of fathers, and especially of mothers, to their own 
offspring is thus precluded at the outset. Indeed, 
the relations of the sexes in general are to be 
wholly severed from the influence of individual 
emotion, and are to be subject to the absolute con- 
trol of the magistrates. Men and women are to be 
mated with sole reference to a harmonious balance 
of qualities in the young ; and the elements of per^ 
feet character thus insured at birth are to be devel- 
oped to maturity by a system of uniform public 
education. 

In education Plato sees the only true way to the 
permanent stability of the state. The hope of 
moulding the citizens to the system of the commu- 
nity by legislation must always be futile. If the 
character of the people is sound, laws are unneces- 
sary ; if imsound, laws are useless. Character can 
be fixed only by a training that begins with the ear- 
liest years and proceeds on lines suitable to the 
maturing of the mind until the climax of life. In 
the ideal state the function of the magistrates is 
practically limited to the conduct of such a training.* 
Physical and mental culture receive equal attention 
in the earlier years. After the age of twenty the 
latter gradually assumes the chief place, and after 
thirty those individuals who have shown the most 

1 Edueatioii ia traatad in Bk. VII of 73U RtpMit. 
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capacity confine themselves to the pursuit of dialec- 
tic — the ultimate science. As the developments of 
this training enable the magistrates to determine 
the peculiar capacity of the novices, the latter are 
assigned to the respective classes for which they are 
found to be fitted. The residuum of exalted minds 
who are adapted to philosophy in its highest sense 
enter at fifty into the class of magistrates and assume 
thei. part L .dn.toMr.tio.. I^mUing the uner. 
ing wisdom of those who have attained to true 
knowledge, the relations between the individual and 
society are so determined by this system as to pre- 
eluded of the dUeord t Ji«he Jin the ordiJLy 
political life. 

It appears from the whole tenor of the discussion 
in TTie Bepuhlic that the Platonic ideal of government 
is aristocratic. The particular form of aristocraxjy 
— that of intellect — is determined largely by the 
philosopher's preoccupation with his philosophical 
theories. The real state exists only in the abstract 
idea of the state ; and hence the real rulers are only 
those who possess the knowledge of this idea. In 
the presence of this conception, the democratic idea 
of government by the uninstructed masses, as well 
as the monarchic notion of government by the unin- 
structed one, had no room for existence. But Plato 
had more than a mere theoretical basis for his dislike 
of democracy. The Athenians, in the full tide of 
democracy, had put Socrates to death — a man in 
whom Plato, like all his other disciples, could find 
no guile. This act must have contributed powerf uUy 
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to confirm the conclusions of his philosophy — that 
authority was only justifiable when based on the 
broadest culture. 

Unless it shall come to pass that philosophers are kings, 
or that those who are now called kings and potentates be 
imbued with a sufficient measure of genuine philosophy — that 
is to say, unless political power and philosophy be united, . . . 
there will be no cessation of ills for states, nor yet, I belieTe, 
for the human race; neither can the commonwealth, which we 
have now sketched in theory, ever till then see the light of 
day.* 

The relation of existing polities to his ideal is 
indicated by Plato in a fanciful account of the 
process through which the various types have origi- 
nated.' The process is one of progressive degenera- 
tion from the perfect aristocracy, through timocracy, 
oligarchy and democracy, to tyranny. By timocracy, 
the form exhibiting the least deviation from the 
ideal, he means a system dominated by the love 
of honour (rt/xij) or glory, rather than of justice;* and 
it is very significant that he regards Sparta as essen- 
tially of this type. Oligarchy springs from the rise 
of private property, and is the rule of the wealthy 
few over the poorer many. Democracy reverses 
this situation and exaggerates liberty into anarchy. 
Finally, like a true Greek, Plato sets tyranny at the 
end of the scale — at the farthest remove from the 
abode of justice. But the t3nrant is merely the fruit 
of democracy. By taking advantage of the dissension 
among the people he makes himself their master. 

1 Rep. V, 47S. * Rep. VUI, 546 et uq. 

* Fbwer is in the hands of the warrior rather than of the guardian olassi 
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4. Hie Statesman 

In The Statesman Plato's chief purpose is to 
develop the ^^idea" of a ruler, and to set political 
science in its proper place in the broad scheme of 
knowledge. The result is embodied in an identifica- 
tion of the true statesman with the all-wise philoso- 
pher, and an identification of politics with education 
and character-building.^ These conceptions have 
already been formulated in The RepuhliCj but they 
receive in The Statesman a more precise definition, 
and are cast in a more rigidly scientific mould. The 
ideal ruler and the abstract political science are set 
off with the utmost distinctness from the practical 
politician and the principles of practical administra- 
tion. Plato here, as elsewhere in his works,* relegates 
to a wholly inferior category those arts and those men 
that are concerned with the management of military 
and fiscal details in the city's life, and even those 
who administer justice according to the laws. The 
function of the true statesman is to make the citizens 
conform to the ideal standards of virtue; and true 
political science is that knowledge by which men are 
taken care of either with or without law, either with 
or without their own consent.* From the point of 
view of ultimate truth there is no significance what- 
ever in the various characteristics which are com- 
monly employed in discriminating governments as 

^ Statesman, 306 et $eq, * GorgiaSf 516. 

• Stattman, 298. 
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good or bad. That the rulers be few or many, or 
rich or poor, or that the subjects obey wiUingly or 
unwillingly, has nothing to do with the matter. The 
true physician is he who cures us, ^' whether he cures 
us against our will or with our will . . . whether he 
practises out of a book or not out of a book, and 
whether he be rich or poor '* ; and the principles he 
applies are true medical science. Not otherwise are 
to be judged the statesman and his science. 

This conception of politics precludes the considera- 
tion of law and legislation as factors in ideal govern- 
ment.^ But in The Statesmatiy as in The Republic^ 
Plato discusses the relation between the ideal and 
the actual, and this gives the opportunity for a strik- 
ing analysis of the function of law (t/o/xos). Ideally the 
discretion of the all-wise philosopher is a perfect guar- 
antee of excellence in administration, and stands in 
marked contrast to the narrow and inflexible pre* 
scriptions of a past time. To restrain the discretion 
of such a being by rigid rules, would be like restrict- 
ing the trained physician or the skilled pilot to spe- 
cific modes of action regardless of circumstances. 
But conceding that the all-wise philosopher is una- 
vailable, Plato attributes the utmost importance to 
law, as the expression of experience and practical 
wisdom. No actual man or group of men possesses 
so much of the spirit of true political science as is 
embodied in the written laws and national customs 
of a people,' and undeviating conformity to these 

^ Cf. iuproy p. 81. 

' tA yrypa^ifUra ml wdrpia I9i^ — Stai€$maf^ SOL 
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is the first essential of those imperfect systems of 
govemm^t which exi.t «nong Z. 

On the basis of this conception, Plato frames a 
classification of governments which differs consider- 
ably from that outlined in The Republic} As one 
basis of division, he adopts that of the nimiber of 
persons exercising supreme authority — a basis al- 
ready common in Greek thought and employed by 
Herodotus ; ^ but crossing this, Plato applies also the 
relation of the government to law. His ideas may 
be expressed in the subjoined table : — 

Subject to Law Un&bstkaihbd bt Law 
The rule of One is Royalty Tyranny 

The rule of the Few is Aristocracy Oligarchy 

The role of the Many is Democracy Democracy 

None of these forms, of course, is absolutely good. 
But practically considered, from the standpoint of the 
citizen, the rule of one is at the same time the best 
and the worst of the six. That is to say, when sub- 
ject to law it is the best, and when unrestrained by 
law (tyranny) it is the worst. Aristocracy and oli- 
garchy are intermediate in respect to good and evil. 
The rule of the many stands in a position the reverse 
of that occupied by monarchy. That is to say, democ- 
racy is the worst of governments that are subject to 
law, but the best of those that are without law. This 
relative excellence arises, however, exclusively from 

* Supra, p. 83. 

' Cf, the discussion of the Persian conspirators after the death of 
the false Smerdis, Bk. Ill, c. 80. The historian puts Greek ideas into 
barharian mouths. 
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the fact that democracy is in every respect weak and 
inefficient, and unable to effect much either of good 
or of evil; it is therefore least oppressive of the 
three where the restraints of law are absent.^ 

Thus, from a point of view quite different from that 
in 7%6 BepubliCy Plato is enabled to demonstrate the 
same conclusion that democracy is essentially bad. 

5. 7%6 Laws 

The last and most extensive treatise of Plato on 
politics, The LawSy signifies by its title the last step 
in the transition of his philosophy from the field of 
the ideal to that of the actual In The Republic he 
considers the ideal state almost exclusively. In Hie 
Statesman he retains this point of view, but descends, 
as we have just seen, to the discussion of some highly 
significant phases of actual irovemment. In ITie 
Zs, «na..J, he fonnall, abanln, hi, idealto, and 
seeks to set forth a system that would be workable 
among imperfect men. Having demonstrated in The 
Statesman that a regime of legal and constitutional 
limitations, though logically irreconcilable with the 
perfect ideal of government, was indispensable to ex- 
cellence in actual states,^ he purposes in TTie Laws to 
formulate a code that shall absolutely determine the 
life of the community, and shall thus insure the best 
results possible in a practicable political system. 

The spirit of this code manifests very clearly, how- 
ever, the persistence of the earlier ideas. Plato clings 

1 StaUtman, 308. 

* For A striking passage sostaining the theaia that law should ba 
above man, see Lawi^ IV» 716. 
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as far as possible to the broad principles of Hie Bepjib- 
licy introducing modifications with frank reluctance 
only when the requirements of a practical community 
seem imperatively to demand it. Thus he concedes 
the necessity of marriage and of family life ; but the 
government is authorized to persuade the union of 
couples in whose contrasting qualities is found the 
hope of well-balanced offspring, to inspect and regu 
late the most intimate details of domestic routine, and 
to compel the presence of the women as well as the 
men at the public mess.^ Again, education ceases to 
be the almost exclusive occupation of the magistrates, 
but a system is prescribed which is to be most rigidly 
enforced upon all the youth, and the intellectual and 
artistic development of the citizens is made subject 
to a thoroughgoing censorship, in comparison with 
which the most rigid system of actual history would 
be lax and lifeless. 

In respect to property also Plato concedes that the 
communism of The Republic is impracticable. The 
principle of private property is therefore admitted, 
but the evils of an inequitable distribution are guarded 
against by precautions that to the modem mind seem 
fatal to the principle. The philosopher fully appre- 
ciates the economic basis of political discord. A 
tranquil state will be one in which there is neither 
extreme poverty nor extreme wealth; hence the laws 



1 Law9y VT, 773 et seq. For the administration of these powers 
Plato would have the primary authority in the hands of a ward com- 
mittee of women, whose chief duty should be the dose sapesrisioB 
of young couples lor the first t«n years of married life. 
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must promote equality of possessions.^ EspeciaUj 
must the ownership by citizens of equal shares of land 
be safeguarded ; and through the discouragement of 
commercial pursuits by all possible means the accu- 
mulation of wealth in other forms must at least be 
impeded.^ Despite all legislation to obstruct it^ how- 
ever, inequality in property will arise, and so far as 
it is inevitable, it must be taken into account in the 
organization of government. Accordingly, Plato 
bases his classification of the people, for the assign- 
ment of offices and honours, on wealth, and not, as in 
The BepubliCy on intellect. Four classes are provided 
for. The first consists of those who possess only the 
equal allotment of land which the state guarantees 
to every citizen as the "limit of poverty." The 
other three classes are determined by the possession 
of wealth to the amount of two, three and four 
times the value of the share of land ; and property 
accumulated by any citizen in excess of the fourfold 
measure is subject to summary confiscation by the 
government.* 

In describing the governmental organization of his 
polity Plato avowedly seeks a mean between mon- 
archy and democracy. These two forms he takes 
as representative of the contradictory principles of 
authority and liberty. Either principle carried to 
excess results in disaster to the state, as may be seen 

1 Law, V, 744. 

* Gold and sUrer are excluded from the lUte by PUto'i oode» exoepi 
80 far M the treasury of the itate requires a store for use in foreign 
relations. V, 742. 

• V, 744. 
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in the history of Persia and of Athens.^ Moderation 
is essential to the maintenance of good feeling 
between rulers and ruled; and Plato attributes the 
highest importance in politics to this relation — to 
the principle of friendship, as he calls it. Indeed, he 
lays it down as according to nature that government 
should be ^^ the rule of law over willing subjects, and 
not a rule of compulsion" — a proposition which is 
much like the ^^ natural law " of modem days, that 
government rests on the consent of the governed.* 
The monarchic government, then, must be so organ- 
ized as to check the imdue extension of the principle 
of authority; Sparta, in the restraints imposed by 
senate and ephors upon the kings, seems to Plato to 
have attained this end. On the other hand, demo- 
cratic liberty must be prevented from degenerating 
into license.' Especially must the conception of 
equality, which is the foundation of democracy, be 
properly understood. For equality is of two kinds, 
absolute and proportionate. The former requires 
that every citizen have precisely the same oppo> 
tunity to perform every public service; the latter, 

^ LawSy III, 693 et seq. Plato's analysis of the decline of these two 
governments is characteristic. In the one case the primary cause, he 
declares, was the failure of the strong monarchs, Cyrus and Darius, 
to give their sons a proper education ; in the other, the failure of the 
authorities to exclude corrupting novelties in music and drama from 
the Athenian stage. 

^ Laws, III, 690 ; cf. VIII, 832. For an anticipation of the contract 
theory of the relation between king and people, see Plato's interpreta- 
tion of early Peloponnesian history, III, 684. 

* Even the sports of the children are to be carefully watched, lest 
innovation should creep in and plant the seeds of destructive radical- 
ism in politics. VII, 797. 
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that part in the govemmept be proportioned to the 
merit of each. In appointment to office, therefore, 
choice by lot will be the mode expressive of absolute 
equality ; some other mode, such as election, must be 
combined with this if proportionate equality is to find 
recognition.' 

The details of the administrative organization 
which Plato sketches out for bis state need not 
particularly detain us.* The chief place in the ad- 
ministration he gives to a board of thirty-seven, called 
guardians of the laws, chosen by election in three 
stages by the citizens who bear arms. Only men 
of fifty years of age and upward are eligible, and 
each retires when he reaches seventy. These guar- 
dians constitute the general advisory and supervisory 
authority for the whole administration. Military 
officials are elected, on nomination, primarily, by 
the guardians. Provision is also made for an admin- 
istrative council of 360, chosen through a combina- 
tion of election and lot, with fimctions similar to 
those of the Athenian preconsidering senate. A 
general assembly of the citizens (cVicXi^cria) is pre- 
sumed," rather than described, as an element in the 
governmental system, but its functions consist chiefly 
in the election of the various magistrates. The 
judicial organization is based formally on the prin- 
ciple that all citizens should have a voice in the 
administration of justice; but the methods of pro- 
cedure and appeal are so arranged as to insure a 

> Law$, VI, 757. « See Bk. VI, at Urge. 

• C/. VI, 768, 764. 
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predominant influence to a select court oi magis- 
trates.^ Finally, as the capstone of the whole gov- 
ernmental edifice, Plato ordains a council consisting 
of the ten oldest guardians of the laws, the priests 
that have been distinguished for virtue, and those 
magistrates who have had charge of education, to- 
gether with a number of yoimger men equal to that 
of the older.* To this body, which shall meet daily 
between dawn and simrise,' is assigned the supreme 
duty of determining when and to what extent changes 
shall be made in the laws of the state. 

For legislation in the familiar modem sense no 
especial provision is made in The Laws. The pre- 
scriptions of the code are assumed to cover all 
important points — all matters that are worthy 
the wisdom of a scientific lawgiver. Moreover, the 
form of the code is such as to present, not only the 
rule, but the purpose and justification of the law, 
so that persuasion as well as penalty shall play a 
part in securing obedience. This Plato considers 
a very important feature of legislative art.* On the 
basis of the laws thus formulated, the elaboration 
of details may be left to administrative officials 
guided by experience.* Finally, no written laws, 
however detailed, will altogether displace the customs 
or imwritten laws of a people ; hence it is that the 

1 VI, 767, 768. « Xn, 951, 961. 

* This body is known commonly as the ** nocturnal counciL" 

« Bk. IV, 718; c/ also VII, 822. As Janet points out, Plato dis- 
cerns the principle of the expoid de motif oi modem continental legis 
lation. 

» Bk. VI, 770; ef. Vm, 82a 
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utmost attention is to be paid to the education of 
the young.^ 

It is impossible to discover in The Laws the crite- 
rion by which Plato distinguished the general and 
important from the secondary and unimportant in 
legislation. The work is for the most part an un- 
systematic assemblage of ideas on the most diverse 
features of social life. Besides the matters already 
considered, it embodies regulations touching many 
varieties of crime and tort, various phases of con- 
tract law, testament, trade, witchcraft, the treatment 
of slaves, treasure-trove, funerals, agriculture, divorce 
and many other things. In this mass of matter 
there is much that is exceedingly valuable from the 
standpoint of social history and comparative juris- 
prudence. The philosophy of the state is chiefly 
to be found in the points that have already been 
particularly considered. 

6. Plato's Theory and HeUenic Facts 

The a priori and idealizing method of Plato's politi- 
cal philosophy does not conceal from even the casual 
reader the intimate relation between the doctrines 
enunciated and the currents of practical Greek poli- 
tics. It does not require the explicit eulogy of Sparta 
which several times occurs* to reveal that the Pelo- 
ponnesian state and the system she represents consti- 
tute the model from which the philosopher draws his 
inspiration. The foundations of The Republic are 
indeed carefully laid in abstract ethics and dialectic, 
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but the superstructure discloses, both in general effect 
and often in details, the lines of the Lycurgean insti- 
tutions. In Sparta, as in The Republic^ the govern- 
ing class was occupied exclusively with political 
affairs, lived a life of publicity and, in theory at 
least, of austerity, participated in and supervised a 
vigorous discipline designed to maintain a uniformity 
of type among citizens, and ruthlessly sacrificed every 
individual or family interest to the interest of the 
state. Lycurgus in the real, as Plato in the ideal, 
commonwealth prohibited written laws and money of 
gold and silver ; and in the one polity as in the other, 
polyandry and the exposure of weak and deformed 
infants were recognized as useful and proper devices 
for preserving the physical integrity of the people, 
Sparta's successful career in Hellenic politics, culmi- 
nating in the destruction of Athenian power through 
the Peloponnesian War, made a powerful impression 
upon all reflecting Greeks. It is hardly surprising 
that the philosopher should have attributed special 
virtue to the peculiar constitution of the triumphant 
little state. Not only her success abroad, but also 
the stability of her government at home, made her 
exceptional in Hellas. But on the other hand, the 
Spartans were notoriously without part in the intel- 
lectual progress of the times. Hence the criticism 
which Plato makes upon their system, and hence the 
deviation of his ideal from their practical state. He 
finds their training one-sided — physical and military, 
without balance on the side of intellect and philos- 
ophy. The method of their discipline he adopts. 
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but the sabstance will not fulfil the demands of a 
rounded character, and is supplemented, therefore, 
in The BqnMicy by adequate attention to the 
lacking elements. 

In 7%« Laws Plato makes some amend to his 
native Athens for the injuria spretoB form/OB in his ear- 
lier work. Hellenic history during his later life had 
furnished ground for a revision of judgment as to the 
supreme efficiency of the Spartan system, even in the 
purely mUitary and political s^ise. That Athens, 
once crushed to the earth, had shown sufficient recu- 
perative power to stand once more on equal terms 
with her conqueror, may well have contributed some- 
thing to the modification of the philosopher's ideas. 
It is certain, at all events, that many more sugges- 
tions of Athenian institutions are to be found in Hu 
Lau)8 than in The JRepublic. The governmental 
organization in the first-mentioned work bears very 
obvious kinship to the constitution of Solon; the 
fourfold classification of the people according to 
wealth, and the form and functions of the great ad- 
ministrative council, are almost identical with con- 
spicuous features of the Solonian scheme ; and both 
the guardians of the laws and the ^^ nocturnal coun- 
cfl" strongly suggest the senate of the Areopagus. 
Perhaps the extent to which democratic ideas ought 
to be recognized in political practice was about the 
same in the minds of Plato and of Solon. For the 
development of popular government effected through 
Kleisthenes and Pericles, Plato shows no more sym- 
pathy in The Laws than in The BqmbHc He is, in 
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fact, by Athenian standards^ some two centuries 
behind the times. 

In general, then, the political philosophy of Plato 
involves an interpretation of Greek history and a 
judgment upon existing institutions. His perception 
of the principles that underlie these institutions is 
in many cases keen and sure, but his attempts to 
suggest practical improvements that shall more faith- 
fully express the principles never take him beyond 
the bounds of Hellenic experience. His conception 
of the state is that of a small group of persons striv- 
ing to realize a high ideal of moral and intellectual 
attainment through self-discipline and through the 
judicious adaptation of the powers of a much more 
numerous body of persons associated with them in 
the political community. To him the state exists 
only in the select few, devoted exclusively to its 
service. No citizen, he holds, should engage in 
mercantile pursuits or mechanical trades ; these 
occupations are suited only to slaves and aliens.^ 
Nor is the attainment of great power or great 
wealth an end to be considered for either the city or 
the citizens.^ Not dominion by land and sea, but 
excellence and happiness must be the aim of the true 
legislator. In The Laws Plato fixes the number of 
citizens at 5040, with slaves and other elements duly 
proportioned to the needs of these, and commands 
that this number shall remain absolutely fixed. Such 
a rule, he believed, would insure a sufficient equip- 
ment of all the qualities necessary to social happiness. 

» LauM, VIII, 842, 846. « IM. V, 742. 
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The aristocratic city-state thus was the absolute 
limit of Plato's thought. Not even that degree of 
imperialisin which had been realized by Athens and 
Sparta received recognition m his phUosophy. Yet 
at the time of his death a far more striking imperial- 
ism was near at hand in the Greek world. But so 
fixed is the ba ckward look of philosophy that some 
nine teen centuries yftre deai^ jnftd t o elapse before 
politi cal theorists freed themselves from the influ- 
ence of t he city-state idea, and adjusted their specu- 
lations to the fact of systems in which the citizens 

;;5g^ „b.«d by muiL.. 
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THX POUTIGS OF ABI8T0TLI 

1. Method <md Character of The FoHHes 

Ths capital aignificance of Aristotle, in the history 
of political theories, lies in the &ct that he gave to 
politics the cha racter of an inde pendent science^ He 
differs from his master, Plato, much more in the 
form and method than in the substance of his thought. 
Most of the ideas which seem characteristically Aris- 
totelian are to be found in Plato.^ But the Platonic 
expression of them is generally suggestion or allusion 
or illustration; wUle in Aristotle they appear as 

Ae 



definite, dean-cut dogmas, bear mg an 
r elation loathe gen eralsystem^of s cientific do ctrine ^ 
This contrast is rooted in TEer^pective mtellectual 
peculiaritie s of the two philosophers. Plato is im- I 
aginative ^d syntheuc; Aristotle is matterof-tact 



and analytic. Ideaspresent tEemselv^ to Plato more 
tKrougli metapho r^jaid-^alogy ; to^^^^totle more 
through the process es of ^ xagt^ogic. 
more iiJpiesa6?n5y the unity pervading pheno mena^ 
Ari8tdltepb3r1;fae^versity^ ^^In ethics and politics, 
accordingly, while Plato, working deductively from 

* SoBemihl notes serenty-two places in The Poliiie» that are par- 
alleled to a greater or less extent in Plato. ArittoieUi Poiitik (Leip- 
ng, 1S79), Einleitang, p. 11, note. 
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his philosophic conceptions of 

blended ine xtricably t he two bodies of d octrine, Aris* 
totle, proceeding by extensive ob seryation an d minute 
analysis of objective facts, marked out for each sci- 




ence_ an indepen dent nel 

The foundation of liis political theory was laid by 
Aristotle in a detailed study of practically all the 
existing governmental systems, both Hellenic and 
barbarian. More than one hundred and fifty polities 
are said to have been analyzed in a work which is 
quoted in ancient literature as The Constitutions (ai 
iroXcretac). Of this work the only part now known 
by more than slight fragments is the recently discov- 
ered Constitution of Athens} From this it is clear 
that the author studied governments both in their 
history and in their contemporary working, and that 
his method was in the fullest sense objective and 
scientific. In his systematic work, Tlie Politics, Aris- 
totle draws abundantly from the great store of facts 
accumulated in 7^ Constitutions. It is not exact, 
however, to say that the principles of The Politics 
are strictly generalizations from these facts. To a 
less extent than Plato, but yet to a very great extent, 
Aristotle depends for the categories and broad outline 
of his philosophy upon the ideas that characterized 
contemporary Hellenic thought. The results of his 
study of other ages and other peoplgs^re employed 
more in the correction and illustration than in the 

1 Cf. Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Trfcnalatftd, with 
introduction and notes, by F. G. Kenyon. London, G«orge BeU li 
Son%180L 
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foundatioii of his politicil science. His m^od is 
indnctiTe, bot not purely inductive. The intimate 
relations which he enjoyed with the half-barhamn 
court of Macedon ^ seem never to have moved him 
from the conviction that in the pure Ghreek society 
and government was to be found the political ideal. 
That Aristotle, while not like Plato an idealist, never* 
theless was often determined in his philosophy by an 
ideal, will appear clearly enough in what is to follow. 
The creation of an indepen ^nt scie nce of politics 
by Ai MtQtlfiJgsa coQ'npl iah ed by the disentanglement 
of political from ethical conceptions ^ In Plato*s 
thought the two were completely blended. The se^ 
aration ejected by Aristotle was not so much the 
conclusion of a deliberate logical process as the un* 



conscious outcome ot the analytic meth od which he 

ignnr ^ f. he solution of etnu 



applied 




XL 



probl ems.* Rejecting Plato's conception of a single 
universal abstract ^^good/' Aristotle considers th 
^^ good " is relative to each species of being. Whal, 
he asks, is the science which treats of the highest 
^^ good " of man ? His answer is : political science. 
For the good of man is the perfect development and 
activity of all the powers that are in him, and this 
result is impossible to the individual without the 
association of his fellows — that is, without the n6\i%. 
Therefore, the good of the individual is merged 
that of the state. But the state he conceives 




^ His father was court phyrieian to King Amyntasi and Ke himself 
was the tutor of Alexander tiie Great 

* Grant, Th^ Etkiet qfArittoiU, I, Appendix C. 
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avrdpKij^, or self-sufficing — that is, as dependent on 
no more ultimate form of being for the realization of 
the good which is its end. Therefore the science of 
the state, politics, is the dominant, ^^ architectonic " 
science, embracing within itself, as a part, that which 
treats of man as an individual. 

From the abstract point of view, thus, ethics is a 
subdivision of politics. But Aristotle's treatment of 
ethics never partook so much of abstract and ulti- 
mate philosophy as of practical wisdom. Theprin- 
ciple of morality which he consistently set forth was 
that of a rational choice of the mean between two 
extremes of conduct.^ The application of this prin- 
ciple involved the fullest recognition of human free 
will and led Aristotle often to ascribe to the self-con- 
scious, rational intelligence of the individual the 
character of self-sufficiency which he had ascribed 
to the state. Thus, from the practical point of 
view, at least, ethics was impressed with the char- 
acter of an independent science. But AristoUe him- 
self was not clear at this point. He often refers to 
ethics as politics, sometimes intimates that the two 
are distinct, and in at least one case seems to refer 
to ethics as a different science.* His uncertainty is 
illustrated also in the repeated consideration in The 
Politics^ of the question whether the virtue of the 

^ For a charming exposition of Aristotle's Ethics, see Janet, 
Hittoire de la Science Politique, I, 103 et uq. 

* The Politics, VII, i, 18, irifMs ctxoA^- The peculiar usage of 
<rxp^^ here has caused the passage to be suspected. Cf. Susemihl, 
note 709. 

•in,iv; T, 10; xviii,l. IV,vii,2. VII,xiT,a 
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good citizen is the same as that of the good man. 
His conclusion seems to be, after much vacillation, 
that the answer i s negative in the practical, bu t 
aflSrmative in the ideal or perfect state . Other evi- 
dence unites with this conclusion to indicate that 
Aristo tle con ceived of politics in a double sense ; 
firstr^w i& Plato, as a pure 8cience_( <ro^Mi), con- 
cerned with the absolute gga d of man, a n d the abso - 
lute^perf ect sta te ; second, as a practical _8cienoe 
( ^f>dyiy<rt9) , trea ti ng of the y)nstitu tional_Mid legal 
relation s of actual me n in actual societ ies, tn tlie 
order^of thought, then, politics in the first sense 
would be prior both to ethics and to politics in the 
second sense: pure political science would embody 
the abstract theory of which ethics and practical 
political science would be two distinct applications.^ 
While such seems to have been the thought of the 
philosopher, his treatment of politics, at least in the 
works that have come down to us, was almost exclu- 
sively, like that of ethics, on the practical side. 
Hence, whether or not he fully realized the outcome 
of his work, the separation of the two sciences waa 
definitely accomplished. The abstract ideal politics,^X 
in which the norms of individual and social excel- \ 
lence were identical, received only scanty attention / 
and exercised little influence on later thought. But / 
the keen, cold analysis to which he subjected the / 
forms and motives of practical social and political / 

^ Cf, NieatMeKean Ethiet^ VI. 8, and the note of Ontfit, op, eiC, 
n, 169. In the Rhetoric, I, 4, 5, Ariitotle oaei the ezprnrion i w^i 
rk ^ voAiruni, which is very ligniflcMit 
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activity gave to reflection on this subject an indir 
viduality, a mould and a technique that it was never 
again to lose. 

In the Aristotelian works on ethics are to be 
found expositions of many of the principles which 
lie nearest the border line of politics. Justice is 
defined; and the distinction between distributive and 
corrective justice, already noticed by Plato, is care- 
fully worked out.^ The relation of justice to law is 
examined, and natural (ro ^ucrticdi/) is marked off 
distinctly from legal right {to vofi^KOp). Equity also 
{'^ lin€iK€ia) i s clearly defined as corrective ^ Maw. 
But it is in Hie Politics that the full and rounded 
exposition of these principles is to be foimd, as 
applied in operations of state life. There are 
indications that this work embodied originally a 
comprehensive and well-proportioned plan. As the 
treatise has come down to us, however, the plan is 
far from clear and the execution is confused and 
defective. The text aboimds in repetitions, contra- 
dictions, obscurities and obvious gaps. This result 
is probably due, not only to accidents and errors in 
the transmission of the manuscript through the cen- 
turies, but also to the fact that the work never re- 
ceived a final revision by its author. The difficulty 
of ascertaining Aristotle's views has further been 
increased by the very zeal of the modem commenta- 
tors, who, with the praiseworthy purpose of making 
the philosopher's work worthy of his reputation, 
have emended, conjectured, transposed, elided and 

1 Nieomachean Ethie$, Bk. V. 
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inserted with an energy and a diversity that leaves 
the reader only the impression of hopeless confusion. 
But without radical editings the treatise as it stands, 
with all its imperfections, is as impressive an embodi- 
ment of scientific genius and political insight as is 
the mutilated Vatican torso of the sculptor's art.^ 

2. The Nature of the State and of the Household 

In the first book of Uie Politics the philosopher 
sets forth the fundamental characteristics of the 
state (ttoXis). It is an association — an association 
of human bemgs — and the highest form of human 
association. In the order of time it is preceded by 
the household (oticta) and the village {Kdfir)) ; in the 
order of thought it is prior to both. The household 
has its source in the association of male and female 
for the propagation of the race and the association 
of master and slave for the production of subsistence. 
The village has its source in the association of house- 
holds for the better satisfaction of their wants. The 
state springs from the union of villages into an asso- 
ciation of such size and character as to be self- 
sufficing. It is the last and the perfect association. 
Originating in the bare needs of living, it exists for 
the sake of complete life.' And because the indi- 

^ The moat annoying fonn of editorial modification Ib that which 
oonaifta in transposing the order of paragraphs, chapters and books. 
No reference can be good for more than a single one of the really 
erudite editions of The Polities. Without regard to the relative 
merits of the yarions arrangements before the world, I have foUowed 
here the order of Jowett, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 18S6), 
to which aU references have been made to apply. 

* No mere translation can express aU that is contained in the 
famous dictum of Aristotle : Tt^ofu^if /a^ rov {^ frcMr, o8oa tt to8 
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vidual can falfil the end of his existence — can live 
a complete life — only in the state, Aristotle declares 
that Ln i. b, natL » poUti^ .,u^V Thi. 
dogma leaves no room for such discussion as has 
figured in later poUtical theory, of a "state of 
nature " in which the individual lives a life of bliss- 
ful isolation from his kind. The being who cannot 
live in ass ociation with his fellows, or who has no. 
need to do this, is, Aristotle says, either on the one 
hgi d, iTtKUiHt , bt on the otEisr, a god. There is no 
plac e in the^^Eilosophy of human phenomena for 
t he consid eration of such a being. 

This conception oi the state in its essential char- 



acter does not, however, preclude the investigation 
of the less ultimate forms of association which pre- 
vail among men. Historically the ttoXc? was pre- 
ceded by conditions in which the household, ruled 
by the patriarch, was the typical community. In 
this fact is to be found the explanation of the 
monarchic government of the earliest states; for 
the primitive king merely retained through custom 
the authority of the patriarch. But Aristotle insists 
that this historical relation of household to state 
must not be allowed to distort our conception of 
their logical relation. It is one of his numerous 
charges against Plato that the latter represented the 
state to be merely a large household and the ruler 

^ "Avdpmm ifiwru xoAirucov {o>ov. " Nature " here means, as Aris- 
totle explains, that condition in which all potentialities are fully 
developed — where everything fulfils its rcXoc, or true end. He 
sometimes use^ *' nature" in the sense of primitive or undeveloped 
condition. 
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of the state to be essentially the head of a family. 
Such a conception Aristotle holds to be false ; state 
and household differ, not in degree, but in kind. To 
prove this he enters upon an exhaustive analysis of 
the household, in the course of which are set forth 
the philosopher's views upon many of the funda- 
mental questions of economics.^ 

The main argument is summarily as follows : The 
household consists of an individual holding dominion 
over wife, children and property, including slaves. 
The relation of the head of the household to these 
three elements is not one, but various. He rules the 
wife, not as absolute despot, but as constitutional 
adviser ; he rules the children, not as absolute des- 
pot, but as the king, who looks to their good rather 
than his own ; while property, both slaves and other, 
he rules in full despotism, for the exclusive advan- 
tage of himself. In this manifold region of the 
head of the household to the subordinme elements 
lies the essential distinction between the household 
and the state ; for in the latter, aibcording to Aris- 
totle, the relation of the ruler to each of the citizens 
is precisely the same. 

This argument, in itself, is not especially striking ; 
it adds nothing to the force of the distinction made 
in the primary principle, that the household exist s 
for th e sake of the physical needs of li fe, the^state 
for the mor al^ and inte llectual needs. But the de^ 
tailed discussion of the nature and ihe function of 
the various elements of the household embodies much 

^ The oAre of the household he calls oticoroyua. 
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that is of high significance in social and economic 
history and theory. At the very outset he is con- 
fronted by the necessity of finding a rational justifi* 
cation for slavery. The slaves constitute one of the 
natural elements of the household, as he analyzes it. 
^' But some contend/' he says, ^^ that the distinction 
between slave and freeman is a fact only of law and 
not of nature, and that it is rooted not in justice but 
in violence." ^ To meet this contention he presents 
the first scientific discussion of the institution in 
extant literature. He concedes that the relation of 
maater and slave is rational, only if it corresponds 
to some universal principle of nature. Such a prin- 
ciple is that which requires the combination of com- 
mand and obedience for the attainment of any human 
purpose. Men differ from one another in capacity 
for the one or the other of these functions. There 
are those whose high endowment of reason fits them 
to command and direct ; there are those whose slight 
endowment fits them only to comprehend and carry 
out orders. The former are by nature masters ; the 
latter are by nature slaves. Intellectual strength 
is the chief characteristic of the former; physical 
strength, of the latter. The combination of the two 
is essential to the realization of those purposes for 
which the household exists; therefore slavery is in 
accordance with nature. Aristotle is quite aware 
that the actual institution does not correspond to 
this rational foundation. He admits that in fact 
many slaves are superior to their masters in intellect. 
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This, however, does not a£Eect the reasoning; it is 
more or less accidental, due, he believes, to the 
absence of any clearly discernible outward mark by 
which the natural slave is to be distinguished from 
the natural master. The common practice of enslav- 
ing prisoners of war, Aristotle points out, can find 
justification only so far as the fact of success in 
battle can be taken as evidence of the superior in- 
tellectual endowment of the victors; but a judg- 
ment on this point is subject to many qualifications. 
Finally, the principle he lays down is the logical 
foundation of the widespread feeling among the 
Greeks that they ought to hold in slavery only per- 
sons of other races; for the inherent intellectual 
superiority of Hellenes over barbarians was one of 
the primary and universal axioms of Greek thought.^ 
As to its animate elements, then, the household is 
organized with reference to the gradation of intellec- 
tual capacity. This capacity exists in the woman in 
a weaker form and in the child in a less developed 
form than in the man. In the slave it has no exist- 
ence whatever. Hence arise the three varieties of 
paternal dominion, all working for the realization of 
the highest good of the whole household. As to the 
inanimate possessions of the household, there is no 
question of the absolute dominion of the father. 
Aristotle assumes without examination the validity 
of the principle of private property. As to methods 
of acquisition, however, he finds room for much re- 

^ C/. Flmto, Tk€ RepMie, V, 460 ; Arittoile, The PalUie$, I, vi, 0; 
VII,Tii.S. 
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flection^ in the course of which he develops many 
familiar principles of political economy. The pro- 
duction of wealth has for him no high philosophical 
significance. He regards it as a more or less dis- 
agreeable necessity incidental to the maintenance of 
lif e^ and hence as a function of the household, but the 
lowest of its functions.^ From this point of view he 
distinguishes between natural and imnatural methods 
of acquiring wealth. The natural methods, which 
alone fall within the scope of true economic science 
(17 oiKovoyLiKrDy are those through which mere neces- 
sary subsistence is procured. Among these he enu- 
mite. cattle.r<«Jg, agriculture ™d h,u,tmg, the 
last including as subordinate species, fishing, the 
chase of land animals, and — oddly enough — brigan- 
dage QcjQOT^ia)? The unnatural methods of acquisition 
are those which aim, not at the mere maintenance of 
life, but at endless accumulation of wealth. These 
fall within the field of a distinct science, chrematis- 
tics {i] ^fpTjiiaTLOTLicq). Of these methods trade, 
whether in the form of barter or in that of sale for 
money, may be natural, when pursued merely with 
a view to procuring necessities of life, and not as 
an end in itself. But through the use of money 
to facilitate exchange men have been led to see in 

^ Household management (obcovofua.) has for its puipose rather to 
make the members of the family virtuous than to make them rich. 

• •• m 

, X1I1, 1. 

* I, viii, 7 and 8. The philosopher further notes that war, also, is 
a species of hunting, and is allied to economic science so far as it aims 
to bring into servitude men who, being slaves by nature, are unwilling 
to submit I, viii, 12. 
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money itself the end of trade ; and hence has arisen, 
among other evils, the lending of money at interest 
In this practice money is made to reproduce itself 
instead of being applied to the procurement of the 
needs of life. Such a mode of acquisition, therefore, 
has no logical justification and is, he concludes, 
wholly imnatural. 

This discussion of economics is on the whole as 
remarkable for its weak as for its strong features. 
The keen analytical faculty which is so characteristic 
of Aristotle achieves excellent results in shaping the 
questions that are to be solved. The elementary 
ideas of production and exchange are fairly pre- 
sented. He sees clearly enough the distinction 
between value in use and value in exchange, and 
the primary function of money has never been better 
elucidated than by him. But he fails entirely to 
grasp the notion of capital, and accordingly does not 
rise above the very primitive and absurd conception 
of interest. His glaring weakness at this point, and 
the no less remarkable freak of including brigand- 
age in the normal methods of acquiring wealth, 
both may be traced back to an ambiguity in 
his conception of nature (^uo-i?). This term has, 
throughout the history of political theory, proved a 
stone of stumbling to philosophers. Aristotle, how- 
ever, at the beginning of The Politics,' assigns to 
the word a clear and imambiguous meaning; namely, 
a condition of perfect development of all potentiali- 
ties. But here at the end of the first book he evi- 
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dently thinks of it 849 denoting a primitive and 
undeveloped condition. In one place man is political 
by nature^ because the state is characteristic of fully 
developed humanity. In the other place brigandage 
is a natural method of obtaining wealth, because it 
is a practice of imdeveloped men, and the taking of 
interest is not natural because, apparently, it is not 
foimd among undeveloped men. 

3. Organization of the State: Constitutiony Citizenr 

ahipy Government 

In approaching the consideration of the constitu- 
tion which shall most faithfully embody the true 
principles of political science, Aristotle first examines 
critically those systems, whether actual or theoreti- 
cal, which have attained a general reputation for 
excellence. In the second book of The Politics, the 
constitutions of Sparta, Crete and Carthage, and 
the actual or projected legislation of distinguished 
thinkers, like Hippodamus, Phaleas and Solon, are 
described and their most conspicuous features com- 
mented upon. But the first place in the book is 
devoted to a severe, and at times distinctly unfair, 
criticism of Plato's ideas, as embodied in The Repub- 
lic and Ths Laws. From the standpoint and with 
the method adopted by Aristotle, it is a matter of 
no great difficulty to exhibit many weaknesses in 
the Platonic theories. But probably the most sig- 
nificant feature of the critique is the attack on the 
philosophic supports of communism. Aristotle con- 
cedes that unity is of fundamental importance in 
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any conception of the state, but the means advocated 
by Plato for attaining it he holds to be destructive 
of the end in view. Thus, Plato says that if a man 
does not know his own children, he will feel an 
equally high affection for all the children in the 
state. But, answers Aristotle, the sense of personal 
possession is the whole basis of affection ; therefore 
the result will be, not great love for all, but no love 
for any. Again, the degree of harmony to be ex- 
pected from community of property is less than that 
from a regime of individual ownership ; for, he 
argues, the disputes that arise among persons having 
joint interests are notoriously frequent and distress- 
ing, and without private property there would be no 
room for the establishment of those valuable social 
bonds which accompany the exercise of liberality, in 
accordance with the saying that all things are in 
common among friends.' The Platonic reasoning is, 
in fact, vitiated from the outset by an erroneous con- 
ception of the unity that is essential to the state. 
It is not a unity which consists in the obliteration 
of all diversities in individuals. Such a conception 
is fatal to the idea of the state, as identity in musical 
tones is fatal to the idea of harmony. The unity of 
the state is that which arises out of the proper 
organization of relations among individuals who 
differ from one another as nilers and ruled. 

From this point of view Aristotle proceeds to the 
positive presentation of constitutional relations.' A 

^ Both FUto and Aristotle attached much importance to friendih^ 
i^iXla) aa a todal Tirtae; ef. iupra, p. iO. * In Bk. IIL 
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state, objectively considered, is an assemblage of 
citizens. What is a citizen ? This question is an- 
swered primarily on a basis of fact — and of purely 
Hellenic fact. The citizen, he says, is one who 
participates in the functions of juror and legislator 
(8ifcaaTi79 Kal iKKkriaLaanj^), either or both. In 
other words, citizenship signifies merely the enjoy- 
ment of political rights, and a state is a group of 
persons exercising these rights. No part of the com- 
munity not possessing such rights comes within the 
purview of politics proper. But Aristotle raises the 
further question, Who ought to be citizens ? Espe- 
cially, Are mechanics and labourers fit for inclusion 
m this class ? His answer is negative. The prime 
qualification for citizenship is capacity both to rule 
and to be ruled, and the cultivation of this twofold 
capacity is indispensable. But those who must labour 
in order to live are too dependent on the commands 
of others ever to develop the capacity themselves to 
command.^ Freedom from concern about the neces- 
sities of life is indispensable to the proper performance 
of political duties.^ The working classes are, indeed, 
essential to the state's existence ; but this does not 
constitute them citizens. While in practice they 
have been admitted to citizenship in many states, 
this, Aristotle thinks, has been justified only by the 
regrettable lack of true material. 

The state, then, which the philosopher must con- 
sider consists in a self-sufficing body of such citizens 
as he has defined. The general system of author- 

im^iyandT. *II,ix,2. 
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ity through which the functions of the state are 
performed is the constitution (TroXircta). In the 
constitution are determined the number and intei^ 
relationship of the various organs of government, the 
methods through which they are manned, and, par 
ticularly, the abode of the supreme or sovereign 
power (ro Kvpiov^ rj icvpCa cip)(^} On this last point 
depends the difference between constitutions ; for 
the governing body (iroXtrcv/jia) is sovereign, and 
makes the constitution what it is. Accordingly, 
where the people is the governing body, the consti- 
tution is a democracy ; where the few govern, it is 
oligarchy.* 

Aristotle employs this conception of the consti- 
tution in determining when the identity of a state 
changes. With logic that has not been confined to 
ancient times and Eiu'opean lands, Greek govern- 
ments had sought to repudiate debts on the groimd 
that they had been contracted not by the state, but 
by the oligarchy or the tyrant. What, the philoso- 
pher asks, is the essence of the state, and when does 
it cease to be itself and become another ? And he 
answers : The essence of the state is the constitution, 
and the state changes its identity when the constitu- 
tion changes, e.g. when from democracy it becomes 
oligarchy or tyranny. But, he hastens to add, ^^it 
is quite another question whether the state should or 

» IV, i, 10. 

* m, vi, 1. Aristotle says : Kvpufv iravTa;(ov ro xoAircv/ia ; but he 
does not appear to mean what would be conveyed to modem mindi 
by the literal rendering : ^ The sovereign is everywhere the gorent 
ment** C/. ad loc. Jowett, Zeller, SuaemihL 
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should not fulfil engagements when it changes its 
constitution." This very impotent conclusion is 
perplexing, especially as ITie Politics contains no 
further discussion of the matter. From his identifi- 
cation of the state with its constitution the obvious 
inference would be that a democracy, for example, 
is not responsible for the engagements of a tyrant 
whom it has displaced. Either Aristotle here means 
by constitution something more than what he says in 
defining the term, or, not wishing to commit himself 
to the approval of the repudiation of contracts, he 
deliberately evades the logical dilemma.^ 

From the nature of the state and of the constitu- 
tion as defined above, the philosopher draws one 
conclusion as to the normal, or natural, organization 
of government. Though the state arises from man's 
impulse to association with his kind, rather than 
from a deliberate search for mutual assistance, yet 
the advantages springing from political organization 
have a great influence in the maintenance of the 
social bond. These advantages, then, should be com- 
mon to all the citizens. All alike should profit by 
the capacity of each in either ruling or being ruled. 
Hence the constitution should provide for the service 
in office of each of the citizens in his turn. Such at 
least should be the rule where the state is really a 
society of equal citizens. Quite different, the philos- 
opher sententiously observes, is the actual practice ; 

^ A third altematiYe, always to be presumed in The Politici^ is that 
the text is cormpt or del eotive. Bat there is no indication of such 
9k condition in this passage. Ill, iii, 9. 
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for, through selfish craving for the emoluments of 
public service, men seek for and cling to office as if 
their Uves depended on it.' 

4. The Sovereign Power 

Conceiving the essence of the state to be expressed 
in the constitution, and the crucial feature of the 
constitution to be the supreme or sovereign authority 
{to Kvpiov)y the question at once arises : On what 
rational principle is the abode of this sovereignty to 
be determined? Controversy is particularly keen, 
Aristotle notes, between those who favour the prin*' 
ciple of mere numbers and those who favour that of 
wealth and intelligence. The former, advocating 
democracy, claim that all who are equal in respect 
to freedom should be recognized as equal in political 
power, and that, accordingly, the sovereignty should 
rest in the general body of citizens. Against these 
the advocates of oligarchy contend that superiority 
in wealth or intelligence or birth should carry 
superiority in power, and that the supreme authority 
should therefore rest in the few. Both these argu- 
ments, Aristotle declares, miss the precise criterion, 
which is to be found only after reaching a correct 
conception of the nature and end of the state. The 
state is not an association for the acquisition of 
wealth, or for the mere maintenance of life, or, like 
an international alliance, for the promotion of defi- 
nite political and commercial interests of the con- 
tracting parties. The end of the state is not that 

» m, vi, la 
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certain persons shall have a common dwelling-place, 
and shall refrain from mutual injury and shall be in 
habitual intercourse with one another. The state 
embraces within itself associations for all these and 
other purposes, but such associations are based on 
friendship (^iXta) and look merely to living together. 
On the other hand j » the state has fo r its end livin | 
well —living happily and nobly : it is an asso ciation 
not former e life, but for noble actions. ^ 

From this point of view, the greater share in 
political power should belong to those who contribute 
most to the perfect life. Virtue, especially that 
species called justice, is to be the criterion, rather 
than freedom or birth or wealth. Must sovereign 
power, then, be ascribed to the mass of the people, 
or to some limited class, or to some individual? 
Primarily, Aristotle answers, to the mass of the peo- 
ple. For the aggregate^yirtue ® of the whole people 
exceeds that of any particular part. The same 
answer, indeed,/^^ould follow from a rigid applica- 
tion of th^ principle of wealth ; for the whole is 
wealthier than any of its parts. But popular sover- 
eignty, as thus conceived, is subject to an important 
<lualification. 

In the controversies of Hellenic politics over oli- 



* Virtae (dpirrj) most always be understood in its ancient philo- 
sophical sense. It connotes much more than strict moral excellence. 
** Ability " would be perhaps nearer to the Greek idea, though def eo- 
fcive as connoting no moral quality whatever. Custom has confirmed 
the translation of ipenj by virtue, and I shall adhere to this, subject 
to the caution here noted. 
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garchy and democracy the underlying thought was 
that the people (6 S^fios) and the few (oi oXtyoi) in 
any given community constituted in fact two states^ 
each existing or ceasing to exist as the one or the 
other faction gained control. This idea had much 
justification in the facts of the conflict. Democratic 
triumph in most cases meant the actual physical 
expulsion of the oligarchs from the community; 
while oligarchic triumph meant the exclusion of the 
mass of the people from all political rights and 
hence from the state, in the sense in which Aristotle 
defined it.^ The imsatisfactory character of Aris- 
totle's discussion as to the identity of the state ^ 
illustrates how prone he was to adopt the popular 
conception, and regard sovereignty as mhering m the 
dominant faction of the community. But more com- 
monly he conceives the sovereign power rather as the 
highest authority in the administrative hierarchy, or 
as that part of the administrative organization which 
deals with the most important questions of policy. 
In other words, he thinks of the sovereign as subor- 
dinate to the state, and of the state as existing apart 
from any particular possessor of the chief govern- 
mental power. 

The latter conception of sovereignty is that which 
the philosopher employs in deciding that the mass of 
the people must be sovereign. This does not imply 
that either the people as a whole or every individual 
alike is best adapted to administer all the offices of 
the state ; but that the greatest and most fundamen* 

^ iSuprOy p. 64. * Si^^roy p. 66. 
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tal questions must be finally passed upon by the 
whole people. In practice this would mean, he ex- 
plains, that the function of the popular body should 
be chiefly the election and censure of the officers of 
administration. For such functions the people as a 
whole is eminently fitted. It may, indeed, be argued 
that statesmen of eminent wisdom and experience 
would give a better judgment than the mass — that 
the few, rather than the many, are the logical sov- 
ereign in this sense. But Aristotle rejects this con- 
tention. The verdict of the general public is valid 
in politics, just as it is in musical contests and in 
banquets ; not the musician and the cook, but they 
who hear the music and eat the dinner are best quali- 
fied to render judgment. 

The sovereignty of the whole people, therefore, 
subject to the qualification that it be manifested in 
the election of magistrates and in holding them to 
account for their conduct in office, is the primary 
solution of the problem as to the location of ultimate 
power in the state. This solution presumes, however, 
that the citizens are on the whole not far from the 
same general level of virtue. Suppose, on the con- 
trary, that among them is a small number, or even a 
single individual, whose virtue overwhelmingly ex- 
ceeds that of all the rest, whether taken individually 
or collectively. In such a case, there can be, Aris- 
totle holds, but one answer : the preeminently virtu- 
ous few or one is the logical sovereign. It is a 
consciousness of this fact, he explains, that has led 
dttnocracies to devise the institution of ostracism. 
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An actual popular sovereign cannot tolerate in the 
body politic an individual who in any way embodies 
the possibility of becoming the ideal sovereign. 

Finally, above every form of personal sovereignty, 
whether of the one, the few, or the whole people, 
must be placed, according to Aristotle, the sover- 
eignty of the law {oL poiioi). Only where the law is 
uncertain or incomplete may the authority of man 
be conclusive. Granting that, as some contend, the 
rigidity of kw works frequent m justice; yet less injus- 
tice will spring from the prescriptions of customary 
law (oi yd/ioi (H Kara to e^os) than from the unchecked 
will of any man. For such law is free from the 
influence of human passions. Th e rule of law, Aris- 
totle finely sa ys, is the rule of god and reason only ; 
in the rule of man there appears in addition some* 
thing of the brute.^ 

6. 7%e Faf7n8 of Constitution 

Aristotle primarily classifies constitutions, first, 
according to the mere number of those in whom 
sovereign power is vested, and, second, according 
to the end to which the conduct of government is 
directed. The latter principle distinguishes pure 
from corrupt forms, for the true end of the state is 
the perfection of all its members. When the govern- 
ment is administered with this end in view, the state 
is pure ; when the administration aims at the inter- 
est, not of all the citizens, but of the governing body 
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alone, the state is corrupt. The classification of con- 
stitutions then assumes this form : ^ — 

COBftUFT FOBM 

Tyranny 

Oligarchy 

Democraoy 

In respect to this classification it is to be observed 
that the pure forms are based on an ideal which 
belongs to political science in its broadest and most 
abstract sense ; ^ while the corruptions (wapeK/3da'€i^)y 
so called because they deviate from the ideal, are 
what fall strictly within the field of politics in its 
practical and independent character. Aristotle's con- 
ceptions of royalty and aristocracy are hardly less 
idealistic and fanciful than Plato's. Royalty is sub- 
stantially the rule of the one perfect man; aristoc- 
racy is the rule of the few perfect men, not easily 
to be distinguished in their attributes from Plato's 
^^ guardians." If Aristotle had confined himself to 
an abstract and idealistic treatment of these various 
constitutions, his work would have exhibited little 
divergence from Plato's. But in TTie Politicsj as we 
have it,^ the discussion is of an eminently practical 

^ m, viL Cf. alao Nick. Eth. V, 10, where a somewhat different 
nomenclature is employed. 

' Supra, p. 58. 

• The text of Books IV, VI, VII and VIII, which cover this 
subject, is in a condition of such corruption as to render the precise 
order of thought which Aristotle intended to follow hopelessly uncer- 
tain. By transposition of the order of the books and by high-handed 
rearrangement of paragraphs, various plausible schemes have been 
devised in which coherency of development is preserved. These are 
all ingenious, and most of them are scientific. Whether any of them 
is Axistotelian, no one can say. 
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character, and the ideal constitutions, while cropping 
out from time to time, are quite overwhelmed in the 
mass of historical and critical commentary on the 
perversions, which alone are in vogue among actual 
men. Only in the case of the polity is an ideal 
brought into close relation with a possible constitu- 
tion. The term TroWcta, which means constitution 
in general, is applied by Aristotle also to the special 
form of democratic constitution. And polity, in this 
narrow sense, he views in some places as an abstract 
ideal, but in others as a system quite susceptible of 
realization through a proper tempering of actual 
democracy. 

For monarchy the philosopher can find a rational 
justification only in the purely ideal case of an indi- 
vidual absolutely preeminent in virtue. To such an 
ideally perfect man may be ascribed the right to 
rule,^ unrestrained by law. But for actual states the 
best possible law has a better ground for supremacy 
than the best possible man. And for the work of 
government subject to law, the capacity of an indi- 
vidual can never equal that of an aggregation of 
individuals. The many is less easily corrupted than 
the one ; and even though the one may have nominal 
supremacy, the physical impossibility of conducting 
the administration single-handed renders necessary 
a plurality in government which is not different in 
kind from a plurality immediately under the consti- 
tution. Aristotle's conclusion is, in fact, that mon- 

^ But Aristotle points out that not even here ooold the principle 
of hereditAiy suoceadon be reoognixed. 
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archy not only is illogical, but also is practically 
impossible.^ Tyranny, the corrupt form of royalty, 
Aristotle regarded as resting purely on force, and 
therefore as having no place in a purely rational 
qrstem of politics. 

For his detailed examination of the non-monarchic 
constitutions, Aristotle points out that the different 
forms rest upon a deeper foundation than that of 
mere number m the sovereign body. Oligarchy and 
democracy signify, respectively, the dommation of 
the rich and that of the poor ; while practically these 
classes are the few and the many, the greater impor- 
tance lies in the economic, not in the arithmetical, 
fact. But these two forms again require, according 
to Aristotle, further subdivision. Democracies differ 
from one another, and the same is true of oligarchies ; 
here again the various shades,^ of which he enumer- 
ates four under each form, have a close relation to 
social and economic facts.^ The form, amount and 
diffusion of wealth play a large part in the peculiar 
adjustments of political organization. 

In the detailed treatment of aristocracy and polity, 
the original character of the two is almost entirely 
lost sight of by Aristotle. Their relation to oligarchy 

^ He oonriden only Greek states. The system of the great barbarian 
monarchies does not lie within his category of oonstitation (iroXircMi). 

' The distinction between these varieties is made to torn partly 
npon the extent to which government is subject to law. This cri- 
terion had been used by Plato. 

* For example, the four varieties from most moderate to most 
extreme democracy correspond in general to the predominance of 
agricnltoral, mechanical, mercantile and maritime porsoits among 
the mass of the people. IV, iv, 21 and vi, 1-6. 
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and democracy appears no longer as that of the pure 
to the corrupt, dependent upon the end to which 
government is directed. On the contrary, the dis- 
tinctions are made to turn upon the characteristic 
principle that determines participation in political 
functions. The principles that are in conflict for 
supremacy in every community, Aristotle says, are 
liberty, wealth, virtue and good birth (etryo'fto). 
Where part i n the cond uct of the govemmeD t is 
assigned on the basis of liberty (and equality, which 
18 an essential element in liberty}, th e con stituti on is 
democratic i where on the basis of we^th, it is oli- 
garchic; where on the basis of virtue;^in_th_e stricUy 
iSeal sense, it is aristocratic. ' Polity i s the constitu- 
tion that embodies^a blending (/ti'fts) of the two prin- 
ciples, liberty and wealthy When with these two 
virtue^also is combined, the resulting form is entitled 
to, and generally red^ves, the name of aristocracy. 
But this mixed aristocracy he carefully distinguisEes 
from_lhe _pu re and ide^ aristocracy of which Hie 
principle is virtue alone. 

^ TheTulT^applI^tion of Aristotelian analysis thus 
gives a rather formidable aggregate of forms of con- 
stitution ; and it is doubtful if the philosopher in bis 
best estate could have assigned an actual govern- 
ment clearly and categorically to any one particular 
class. Certainly 7'ke Politic}!, as we have it, is very 
far from clear in distinguishing each from all the 



' Good birth Ariatotle disregardj; tor. be Hfi, it it merely long- 
sUiidiDg weftltb uaJ viitue. 4 (vyn^ia ioTor iprrii m vAsvroc 
J^qpwc. — IV,Tiii,». 
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rest. Polity and the mixed aristocracy are especially 
difficult to disentangle,^ and various shades of democ- 
racy and oligarchy approach perplexingly near to 
both. But there can be no doubt as to the success 
of the philosopher in detecting the broad underlying 
influences, historical, social and economic, through 
which the manifold variety in political organization 
is determined. It is his realization of the diversity 
in these influences that leads him more or less un- 
consciously to shift from time to time the basis of 
his classification. 

The practical significance of the distinction between 
constitutions on the basis of principle is best revealed 
in his refined analysis of the three elements essential 
to every government.' These necessary elements 
are : first, a deliberative organ {jo fiovXeuofiei^p) ; 
second, a system of magistracies {to w€pl ra^ cipx^^) i 
and, third, a judicial organ {to Stita([oi/). On the 
divergencies of form and function in these three 
elements depends the character of the various consti- 
tutions. It is because these divergencies are practi- 
cally infinite in number that the forms of constitution 
shade imperceptibly from one to another of the promi- 
nent types. In extreme and unquestionable democ- 
racy the deliberative organ would be an assembly of 
all the people, determining directly all questions 
pertaining to this organ ; ' the magistracies would be 



^ Sparta is given in different places as an example of each of these 
forms. Cf, IV, vii, 4 and ix, 6-10. « IV, xiv et seq. 

* Aristotle enumerates as such : peace, war and alliances ; legisla- 
tion ; infliction of penalties in cases punishable with death, exile and 
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filled by lot, and all citizens would be eligible fof all 
offices ; the administration of justice would be in the 
hands of a jury court, chosen by lot from the general 
body of citizens and exercising jurisdiction over all 
kinds of cases. In extreme oligarchy, the delibera- 
tive organ would be a close corporation of very 
wealthy citizens, with unlimited powers ; the magis- 
tracies would be based on a high property qualifica- 
tion for eligibility ; and the jury court, with general 
jurisdiction, would consist of a small body, elected 
on a high property qualification. Polity would ex- 
hibit some such combination as this : for the deliberar 
tive organ, a body of citizens, with at most a moderate 
property qualification, exercising jurisdiction over 
only a part of the subjects normal to this organ ; ^ 
the magistracies filled through election, either alone 
or in combination with the lot, but with a property 
qualification for eligibility; the administration of 
justice divided among a number of courts and magis- 
trates, the jurors, like the magistrates, being chosen 
by a combination of lot and election, and with a 
moderate property qualification. Practically, the 
most conspicuous characteristics of the various forms 
are conceived to be: in democracy, concentration of 
important functions in the general body of citizens, 
assignment of offices by Idt, as the guaranty of per- 
fect equality, and compensation for public services ; 
in oligarchy, concentration of functions in a narrow 

oonflacmtion of pr op erty ; election of magistrates and review of theif 
oiBoial conduct. 

^ The other sabjeots would be in charge of varioua magisfaratea. 
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body of the wealthy, assignment of offices on a 
property qualification, and unpaid public services; in 
polity, difiEusion of functions among various organs, 
assignment of offices by a combination of lot and 
election. Practical or mixed aristocracy would be 
determined by the employment of oligarchic forms, 
subject to a primary regard for fitness, rather than 
for wealth, in the ruling body. 

6. The Best State 

In approachmg the question as to which form of 
constitution is the best, the same analytical method 
which so minutely distinguished the different varie- 
ties is applied, with the result that no categorical 
answer is recognized. We must consider, Aristotle 
declares, not only what form is the best absolutely 
{rrfv apCoTTjv dirXa)^), but what is the best attainable 
by actual men and on the average {fidXtoTa ndcraL^ 
rat? n6\€cnu apfioj^ovcrap), and what is the best under 
given conditions (e^ t&p v7roic€t/x€Vcoi/). 

As to the absolute or ideal state, there is no room 
to doubt that the dominion of absolute and ideal vir- 
tue or fitness must determine. That is, the best must 
rule ; if one man is preeminent in excellence {aperri)j 
the form will be royalty ; otherwise, pure aristocracy. 
Leaving these aside and considering actual men, the 
criterion of preference among constitutions is the 
same as in respect to individual conduct : the mean 
{to fica-ov) must control. In human society extremes 
of wealth and poverty are the main sources of evil. 
The one brings arrogance and a lack of capacity to 
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obey; the other brings slavishness and a lack of 
capacity to command. Where a population is divided 
into the two classes of very rich and very poor, there 
can be no real state ; for there can be no real friend- 
ship between the classes, and friendship is the essen- 
tial principle of all association.^ That s tate, there- 
fore, will be the best in which the middle class is 



stronger than either or bo th of the extremes. In 
such a state the influent whict make for ^)eace 
and order will wholly prevail and stability will be 
insured. The constitution which in all respects em- 
bodies the principle of the mean is polity. This con- 
stitution, therefore, must be on the average the best.* 
But it is not to be understood that this form, which 
is on the average the best, is necessarily the best for 
every people and under every set of conditions. Cir^ 
cumstances, Aristotle holds, may make any form the 
best. The general principle here is that the element 
which desires the existing constitution to stand shall 
be stronger than those which desire change. In other 
words, stability is the criterion ; and that constitu- 
tion is best which under the circumstances will last 
the longest. In this sense, democracy is best where 
the poor greatly exceed the rich in numbers ; oligar- 
chy, where the superiority of the rich in resources 
and power more than compensates for their inferior- 
ity in numbers; polity, where the middle class is 
clearly superior to all the rest. 

^ 4 mKv«n^^ ^iXur^, IV, xi, 7. 

* Blixed arutocnoy is not clearly enough distingoithed bj Ari» 
totle from polity to warrant giving it a pr ef er e ntial position. Tlieo» 
relically, it would apparently stand first of the two. 
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So far as it is possible to arrange an order of ex- 
cellence with reference to all the various points of 
view from which Aristotle considers the different 
forms of government, the following^ would convey 
his ideas: 1, ideal royalty; 2, pure aristocracy; 3, 
mixed aristocracy; 4, polity; 5, most moderate 
democracy ; 6, most moderate oligarchy ; 7, the two 
intermediate varieties of democracy and oligarchy, 
the former having preference over the corresponding 
grades of the latter; 8, extreme democracy; 9, ex- 
treme oligarchy ; 10, tyranny. 

The plan of The Politics contemplates a detailed 
exposition of the conditions essential to the best con- 
stitution. It is not clear whether this feature of the 
work was intended by Aristotle to deal primarily 
with the best absolutely or with the best on the 
average.' In his treatment of the subject there is 
much that is abstract and idealizing, suggesting that 
he has in mind the pure aristocracy; there is 
also very much of the characteristic Aristotelian 
practicality, suggestive of the polity. But in^ 
the text of Uie PoliticSy as it has come down 
to us, the details of constitutional organization 
are wholly lacking; and attention is confined to 
the determination of the most favourable external 
conditions for the state and the most effective meth- 
ods of character-building for the people.* A prelim- 

1 Cf. SuaemlH note ld05. 

'Book m, end. Here the diBcusaion is annotmced in general 
terms. The specific purpose is a moot question in the controversies 
of the commentators as to the order of the books. 

s The best state is the subject of Bks. VH and VIII, the latter 
being a mere fragment 
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inary discussion, devoted to a nearer definition of the 
true end of the state, develops the conclusion that 
for the state, as for the individual, the best life lies 
in the pursuit of virtue, rather than of power or 
wealth. As there is nothing noble or exalted in the 
ruling of slaves by an individual, so there is nothing 
noble or exalted in the exercise of despotic dominion 
by a state.^ Conquest, therefore, through aggressive 
war is not to be recognized as an end to be kept 
in view by the philosophic legislator.' A peaceful 
career, devoted to self-perfection through the harmo- 
nious and imceasing activity of all the elements of 
political and social organization, is the true ideal, 
and that which involves complete happiness for both 
state and people. 

The realization of this ideal depends partly upon 
external conditions, which must be more or less 
determined by chance, but to a far greater extent 
upon the character and culture of the people, which 
may be fixed through scientific legislation. Aris- 
totle's treatment of both branches of the subject 
strongly suggests that of Plato in The Laws. He 
aims to present the desirable features of a city-state, 
without exceeding the limits of the possible, and he 
employs constantly the doctrine of the mean. The 
size of the population and the extent of territory 

^ But AristoUe recognizes the justioe of non-despotic dominion, 
i.#. th*t which is directed to the good of the subject state nilher 
thmn of the master state. Vil, xiv, 21. 

' In strict accordance with his theory of slavery, Aristotle inti- 
mates that aggressive war is just when directed against those who are 
by nature slaves. IbUL 
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must be sufficiently great to make the state self-suf- 
ficing. But the number of people must not exceed 
what can be well supervised (cucrvi/oTrros) ; the com- 
mimity must be a city (ttoXis) and not a people 
(iffvo^)} The city should be situated near enough 
to the sea to procure what is necessary from abroad, 
but not near enough unduly to stimulate commerce 
and the seafaring class. In natural endowments the 
population should resemble the Greeks, who combine 
the spirit and courage of the northern races with the 
intellectual keenness of the Asiatics.' The elements 
essential to make the state self-sufficing are agricul- 
turists, artisans, warriors, well-to-do people, priests, 
and administrators (icptrcu rZv hiKaCa^u koL avfi(f>€p6i^ 
Tcjv). Of these the first two, on principles already 
mentioned, while in the state cannot be of it. The 
other classes are as to personnel one. They must 
constitute the citizens proper, must own the land (in 
severalty, save a part owned by the state), and must 
perform at successive periods of life the functions of 
warriors, administrators (participants in all forms of 
purely political life) and priests. Performing thus in 
succession the various duties of citizenship, they will 

^ " What commander/' he aaks, ** could marshal so huge a host» or 
what herald, save with the voice of Stentor? " That is, the limit of 
the number of citizens depends upon the possibility of conducting 
a pubUo assembly at which all should be present. VII, iy, 11. 

* The Hellenes, he observes, are in a peculiar measure fitted for 
political life, and could, if united in a single government, rule the 
world. (VII, vii, 2, 3 ; cf, Plato, Republic, FV, 435.) Several philoso- 
phers since Aristotle have adopted his principle, and have applied it 
•o as to show that their own particular people, because lying south 
of some nations and north of others, are especially qualified foi 
domi^tek 
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maintain that equality which is distinctive of the 
free citizen and will round out the civic character 
by experience in both ruling and being ruled. Sup- 
ported by the produce of their land, they will enjoy 
that leisure without which true virtue is impossible. 

In addition to these important considerations Aris- 
totle discusses many minor features of the internal 
ordering of the city, and devotes particular attention 
to the arrangements for defence against attack. His 
ideal city is not contemplated as remote from the 
contingencies of foreign war. The topography of 
the site, the water supply, the arrangement of the 
streets, — all must have reference to a possible siege ; 
and fortifications, both walls and citadel, he regards 
as indispensable. Clinging firmly to his principle ^ 
that aggressive war is excluded from the purposes of ] 
the ideal state, he maintains that a full provision of / 
all the latest improvements in warlike equipment / 
must be made as the surest guaranty against attack. ^^ 

As to the means through which the ideal character 
is to be developed in the citizens of the state, Aria- 1 
totle finds it, as did Plato, in scientific education 
(TTcuScici). The ult imate function of th e state is ped-. 
ag ogic. For the perfection of the community de^ 
pends upon the perfection of its constituent members, 
and the perfection of the latter can be achieved only 
through the cultivation of moral and intellectual 
excellence. Hence a system of uniform, compulsory, 
public education is the first essential of the best state, 
and the administration of such a system is the most 
important function of government. Aristotle's proj* 
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ect of educational legislation is of the same general 
character as that of Plato. It aims at mental cul- 
ture rather than practical utility, lays due stress 
upon the physical side of the traming/ and attaches 
to music a moral significance and a character-making 
influence that are quite incomprehensible to the mod- 
em mind. The full application of this system is to 
begin in the case of each citizen at the age of seven. 
But no less important to Aristotle than to Plato 
seems governmental supervision of life from its very 
inception. We find in The Politics provision for a 
rigid regulation of the times and conditions of mai> 
riage and procreation and of the care of the young.* 
Thus will be insiured the ideal basis for the later 
training, the finished product of which will be a 
matured manhood of physical grace and beauty, com- 
bined with a moral and intellectual fitness for the 
lofty thought and noble action that are worthy of 
the free man's leisure. 

7. Eevolutions 

Ideally, the stability of a constitution would be in- 
sured by the system just described. From this point 
of view, Aristotle made no important advance over 
Plato. Practically, however, instability and trans- 
formation had been a most characteristic feature of 

1 In connection with this, Aristotle inveighs even more strongly 
than Plato against the nndue attention given by the Spartans to 
merely militaiy exercises, and declares that the decline of Sparta 
proves that the flystem has been a failure. 

* The physical integrity of the population is to be maintained by 
the exposure of defective infants, and the legal limit of its size by the 
practice of abortion. VU, xvi, 16. 
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Hellenic constitutional life, and as such it afforded a 
particularly appropriate field for the application of 
the Aristotelian method. Plato's systematic treat- 
ment of the subject was limited to a fanciful sketch 
of the evolution of existing constitutions from his 
ideal form ; ^ Aristotle devoted to it a whole book of 
The Politics, embodying an enormous mass of his- 
torical facts and a masterly exhibition of scientific 
analysis. The general trend of development, from 
royalty through oligarchy and tyranny to democracy, 
was explained by Aristotle as a concomitant of social 
and economic progress in Hellas.* A more specific 
determination of the sources of constitutional trans- 
formation was imperatively required, not only to 
complete the system of rational political specular 
tion, but also to explain the chronic insurrection 
and revolution* which made the reality of Hellenic 
politics so different from the calm and orderly ex- 
istence of the philosophic ideal. Indeed, the ideal 
doubtless took its character largely from the aversion 
which the violent and ignoble features of actual 
politics inspired in the reflecting mind. 

The most general cause of revolutionary move- 
ments (oTcurt^) Aristotle finds to be the craving of 
men for equality. As already noticed, equality has 

> Supra, p. 88. Aristotle's oritioinn of thii part of PUto's work 
Is unmerciful, and also to a considerable degree unfair. PoUtia^ V, 
zii, 7-18. C/. Jowetf s notes ad he. 

« Cf. ni, rv, 11-18 ; IV, xiii, 9-12. 

* The political history of Hellas during the two centuries preoed* 
ing the Macedonian conquest was, from this standpoint, not unlike 
the history of Latin America since 1800. 
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a double character — absolute and proportional. The 
masses are ever seeking for absolute equality — for 
the same privileges and power that are possessed by 
the few ; the few strive for proportionate equality — 
for a superiority in privilege and power corresponding 
to their superior wealth or ability or birth.* By 
this one broad principle, thus, may be explained the 
manifold phenomena of the conflicts for the estab- 
lishment of monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy and 
democracy. Of the particular causes which are 
operative in revolutions the philosopher enumerates 
a large number, grouping them according as they Ue 
more in the sphere of human passions (jealousy, arro- 
gance, fear, etc.) or in that of impersonal facts. His 
remarks under the latter head exhibit his insight at 
its best, tracing, as he does, political transformation 
to obscure social and economic sources.' Particular 
stress is laid upon the fact that the causes of revolu- 
tions are to be regarded as quite distinct from the 
occasions. The latter may be, and often are, inci- 
dents of trifling character; the former are always 
profound. Thus the private quarrel of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton with the PisistratidsB, while undoubt- 
edly the occasion, was by no means the cause of the 
downfall of the tyranny at Athens. 

These doctrines as to the causes of revolutions are 
applied by Aristotle to each of the special forms of 

^ But noble birth, he explains again, signifies merely inherited 
wealth and virtue. Cf. Mupra^ p. 75, note. 

* V, iii. For example, he notes how an oligarchy based on a prop 
erty qualification may be converted into democracy by a mere rise ia 
values. C/.y,Yi,17. 
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constitution. Democracy, oligarchy, polity and aris- 
tocracy are subjected in turn to a searching examina- 
tion, through which the manner of their undoing is 
laid bare.^ This investigation duly sets forth the 
influences which produced the broad trend of gov- 
ernment from monarchy to democracy, but at the 
same time explains all the manifold deviations from 
this general order. Democracy has not always been 
the last term of the series, but has often passed into 
oligarchy and tyranny. For both these transforma- 
tions the demagogues have been responsible. In the 
early days the fighting demagogue, by posing as the 
friend of the people, made himself tyrant; in later 
days the talking demagogue, ever assailing the rich, 
drives them to oligarchic revolution in self-defence. 
More common, however, is the transformation of 
democracy from the more moderate to the extremest 
variety, through the conviction impressed by the 
demagogues upon the masses that the people are 
above even the law. Oligarchy, Aristotle finds, falls 
chiefly through dissensions and ambitions in the 
privileged classes themselves. Where the rulers 
are harmonious, he says, an oligarchy is not easily 
overturned. But this form of constitution may, like 
democracy, be transmuted, not into a wholly distinct 
form, but into another variety of itself; and this 
often happens. As to the mixed constitutions, aris- 



1 Tbii invectigation is an almott perfect example of the ^ypUoa- 
tion of the historioal method in polildcal science. The facte adduced 
by Aristotle as the basis of his reasoning constitute a yalnable body 
of sources for Oreek history, and at the same time throw a mther 
tarid light on Hellenic politiM. 
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tocracy and polity, revolutions may most often be 
traced to an inexact adjustment of the different 
principles which are combined in them. Aristoc- 
racy tends to become oligarchy, through the undue 
encroachment of the richer classes ; polity to become 
democracy, through the undue aspiration of the 
poorer classes. Stability can be maintained ojity<^^ 
by proportionate equality and by giving to each \ 
his own. It is in these mixed constitutions in par- 1 
tioular that transformations are apt to take place / 
unnoticed, through the imperceptible modification rf/ 
social and economic conditions. y^ 

Aristotle follows up his elaborate array of the causes 
that produce revolutions by an equally impressive 
array of means for preventing them.^ The character 
of the particular causes suggests at once the character 
of the corresponding remedies. In the mixed consti- >. 
tutions especial care must be taken to detect the / 
obscure beginnings of new conditions making for polit- 
ical change. In aristocracy and oligarchy the inf erio^^ 
classes must be well treated, and the principles of 
democratic equality must be strictly applied among 
the privileged classes.* The body of citizens inter- 
ested in political stability must often be roused by 
the cry that the constitution is in danger.' No single 
man should be permitted to attain to power either 
suddenly or in a disproportionate degree. *^ Men," the 
philosopher reflects, " are easily spoiled, and not every 

»V,viiL 

* E.g, offices moat be held for short terms, so that aU may partioir 
pate in them. • V, viii, S. 
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one can bear prosperity." Access to positions of 
power should be made gradual and slow, and undue 
influence on the part of any individual should be met, 
if necessary, by ostracism. In every state, further, 
the utmost care should be taken to exclude the officers 
from all opportunity of pecuniary gain. Especially 
important is this in oligarchy ; for while the masses 
may be contented to leave political office to others 
and devote themselves to money-making, they will 
always resent being excluded from positions that bring 
not only honour but also profit. The surest way to 
satisfy both the classes and the masses is to throw the 
offices open to all, but without salaries. This will in- 
sure in practice the manning of the offices chiefly by 
the well-to-do. But every care must be taken, through 
public statements as to the condition and conduct of 
the finances, to inspire confidence that the treasury is 
not being exploited by the officials. It is desirable, 
moreover, that no class should have a monopoly of the 
offices. In oligarchy the poor, and in democracy the 
rich, should be encouraged to share in those adminis- 
trative functions which do not affect the sovereign 
power.^ This corresponds to the broad dictate of good 
policy, not to push to extremes the principle of any 
particular form. Extremes provoke resistance ; the 

^ The qualities demanded by AristoUe in those who fill the saprema 
offices of the state are strikingly suggestive of Jefferson's triad of test 
questions. Aristotle enumerates : ** (1) loyalty to the established con- 
stitution; (2) the greatest administrative capacity; (8) yirtne and 
justice proper to each form of goTemraent*' Jefferson asked: *^Ia 
he honest? Is he capable? Is he faithful to the constitution?'' 
The Pcliik9, V, ix, 1 ; Jefferson's Worlu (1864), IV, 406. 
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mean should be observed ; for, whatever element m^rf 
rule, all the other elements are valuable to the state. 
FmaUy, the most efficient of means for the preserva- 
tion of the state from revolution is that which is in 
general the least considered — a system of education 
in the spirit of the constitution. Legislation is likely\ 
to avail little unless the youth of the city are trained \ 
to appreciate what is truly essential to the mainte- / 
nance of their particular system. But this does not f 
mean that oligarchic training is to involve merely 
what is agreeable to the wealthy, and democratic 
training what is agreeable to the masses. That would 
only emphasize the evils which abeady exist. For in 
oligarchies the aristocratic youth pass their time in 
idleness and profligacy, while the masses are left to 
toil and plot rebellion; and in democracies distorted 
notions of liberty and equality lead to license and to 
the overthrow of all constitutional restraint.^ 

Aristotle's discussion of the monarchic constitutions 
is particularly noteworthy for his finished exposition 
of tyranny as an art. Royalty, as a practical insti- 
tutibn, is in his eyes only a more or less interesting 
survival from archaic times and conditions. It was 
essentially the unchecked rule of a supereminent 
individual ^r family over willing subjects. But with 
general enlightenment the preeminence of any one 
man has become impossible, and the passing of roy- 
alty cannot be prevented ; for when the subjects cease 
to yield the monarch willing obedience, whatever abso- 
lute power he retains must rest on force, and he is 
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therefore no king^ but a tyrant ; and if, on the other 
handy he submits to limitations on his power, he may 
remain king in name, but is no longer a monarch in 
fact. As distinct from royalty, tyranny is to Aristotle 
a political phenomenon sufficiently modem to demand 
the same scientific consideration as actual constitu- 
tions.' Of all the species of government it is as a 
rule the least permanent ; therefore the causes which 
lead to its downfall require special attention. In 
general these causes are the same as those which 
operate in the extremest varieties of democracy 
and oligarchy. The inherent likeness of these 
forms to tyranny is, in fact, the theme of reiter> 
ated comment by Aristotle.* 

To counteract the influences working against him 
and to maintain his power, the tyrant has, the phi- 
losopher points out, the choice between two dia- 
metrically opposite policies. That most commonly 
adopted is one of ruthless and unqualified repression: 
the best citizens are slain or banished; whatever 
makes for a noble and exalted life among the people 
is suppressed ; association for intellectual or social 
purposes is forbidden; espionage renders dangerous 
all freedom of intercourse ; vast enterprises, whether 
of peace * or of war, are devised to keep the people 



^ Tyranny was not a voAircia in the Aristotelian seme of the term. 
IV, Tiii, 2. 

' B,g, ** The people likes to be a monarch. Wherefore, the para- 
site is esteemed by both, ... for the demagogue is the parasite of 
the people." V, xi, 12. 

* Aristotle cites the Egyptian Pyramids, among other examples of 
this. 
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oocupied and poor; and the tyrant himself , sur- 
rounded by a servile crowd of foreigners, lives a life 
of undisguised luxury and selfishness. The more 
rare, but in Aristotle's opinion the more effective, 
policy is that according to which the tyrant keeps a 
firm hold on the essence of power, but disguises the 
reality of the tyranny by the semblance, at least, of 
beneficent rule. The administration is ostentatiously 
economical ; the public interest is made a subject of 
the ruler's grave concern ; those who come in contact 
with him are inspired with respect, rather than with 
fear ; he patronizes genius, shows constant respect for 
the things of religion and avoids all public displays 
of sensuality or luxury. It is essential to this policy, 
however, that the tyrant shall win a reputation for 
at least the military virtues ; that he shall select his 
subordinates from men of plodding, rather than enters 
prising character ; and that, while inspiring the rich 
and the poor with distrust of each other and confi- 
dence in him, he shall, when choice must be made 
between them, side always with the stronger.^ In 
short, the characteristics of monarchic rule of this 
kind are that it be rather paternal than despotic, that 
it be based on moderation rather than excess, and 
that it be popular — winning the classes by friend- 
ship and the masses by the arts of the demagogue. 
On such principles the tyrant's rule will be better for 



^ Another and very famous dictate of policy suggested by Aristotle 
is, that all the rewards and honours of state should be bestowed by 
the ruler in person, while the punishments and disgraces should flow 
through other channels. V, xi, 26. 
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the subjects, will be more lasting, and will tend to 
have a beneficial influence on the character of the 
ruler himself. 

8. The HeUenic and the Universal in AristoUe 

The foregoing sketch of Aristotle's work should at 
least suggest the importance of the purely Hellenic 
elements in his political philosophy. His historical 
research went far beyond the confines of Hellas, but 
the system which he framed was determined in its 
most essential characteristics by the conditions that 
prevailed within those confines. The postulates of 
his thought, as of Plato's, were : the general superi^ 
ority of the Greeks over other races ; the inherent 
necessity and justice of slavery as the basis of social 
organization ; the typical character of the city-state 
in political organization ; the incompatibility of bread- 
winning pursuits with the moral and intellectual 
attributes of good citizenship; the supreme import 
tance of state-directed education and training in the 
maintenance of political virtue ; and, finally, the sub- 
ordination of all personal motives and conduct to 
the dictates of law — conceived either as the purely 
impersonal and more or less mystic product of divine 
or natural forces, or as the formulated wisdom of 
some individual of almost superhuman sagacity^ 
In the course of the ages most of these ideas either 

^ Aristotle, while ascribing law in general to the slow working of 
oostom, manifests at times the influence of the common Hellenic idea» 
that a perfect code may be, as it has been, projected into operation 
by an all-wise legislator. 
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have passed entirely out of consideration or have 
been so modified as to lose the significance which 
Aristotle attached to them. But when we look far- 
ther into his philosophy, beneath the general outlines 
determined by these Hellenic dogmas, we find a long 
series of principles which are as ultimate as human 
nature itself, and which, in almost the exact shape 
in which Aristotle formulated them, are features of 
political science at the present day. 

Prominent among these is the distinct and unequivo- 
cal conception of the ultimate problem of politics — 
the reconciliation of liberty and authority. The 
primary fact of the state he represents to be the dis- 
tinction between rulers and ruled. That is, political 
organization is inconceivable without the submission 
of one human will to another. The anarchist's con- 
ception of liberty and equality, incompatible with this 
doctrine, is denounced by Aristotle. Describing the 
tendencies of extreme democracy, he says : — 

Equality U held to signify the rule of the majority, and 
liberty and equality to mean that each may do as he will. 
Hence, in democracies each follows his own inclinations. But 
this is evil. For life in subjection to the constitution is not to 
be regarded as slavery, but as the highest welfare.^ 

This view as to the relation between the individual 
and the state is duly supplemented by the doctrine as 
to the qualifications under which the personal author- 
ity in government is manifested. The most charac- 
teristic function of the officer is, indeed, declared to 
be the issuing of orders.* But above the officer he 

»V,ix, 16. •IV,XT.4. 
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insists must be the impersonal factors in the consti- 
tution — namely, public opinion and customary law. 
The latter force he describes with perfect clearness ; 
the former, though less distinctly defined, is undoubt- 
edly what he has in view in ascribing to the people as 
a whole the function of final judgment on official con- 
duct and in defending the thesis that the opinion of 
the mass is preferable to that of the expert.^ 

In respect to the ultimate idea of sovereignty Aris- 
totle discerns, rather than adopts, the theories of 
modem times. He realizes the importance of a de- 
terminate human superior, whose undoubted will is 
final ; but he recurs again to the thought of a law 
controlling even this sovereign. He prefers that this 
ultimate human superior should be the whole people ; 
but he qualifies this solution, first, by limiting it to 
a society in which the general level of virtue — i.e. 
of moral and intellectual attainment — is high, and 
second, by limiting the field of sovereign legislative 
activity to the region not previously occupied by law. 
Aristotle cannot, in fact, think of the sovereign as 
essentially legislator. The normal function of the 
supreme organ is administration ; but, almost with- 
out being aware of it, the philosopher resigns the key 
to lus whole position by assuming that it is the duty 
of the sovereign to legislate when on any point '^ the 
law is either inadequate or improper."* Nothing 
more than this was needed to justify the proceedings 
of the popular assembly in extreme democracy, which 

* SyprOj pp. 80-70. 
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Aristotle wholly abhors; for the substitution of 
decrees of the assembly for law would be merely a 
judgment by the sovereign that the law was either 
inadequate or improper.^ 

The doctrine of The Politics as to the three ele- 
ments necessary in the organization of constitutional 
government is another example of striking insight. 
In this case, however, the relation of his theory to 
the modem theory of the separation of powers may 
easily be mistaken. Aristotle distinguishes three 
essential organs, which he designates as the delibera- 
tive, that pertaining to the offices, and the judicial. 
Each of these has something in common with, respec- 
tively, the legislative, the executive and the judicial 
departments of modem analysis. But he contem- 
plates no such distinction in respect to functions as 
has been made the basis of the latter. His delibera- 
tive organ is, indeed, legislative, but only to the extent 
indicated above — that, namely, of supplementing the 
preexisting law ; his officers are executive, but scarcely 
more so than the deliberative organ ; and his judicial 
organ differs from the deliberative rather in constitu- 
tion and procedure than in function. 

Finally, the permanent and universal side of Aris- 
totle's philosophy is peculiarly illustrated by the 
importance which he attaches to economic influences 
in political organization and activity. From the 
theoretical point of view the validity of private prop- 
erty is maintained, and from the practical point of 
view the eternal friction between those who have and 

» Cf. IV, iv, 81. 
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those who have not is made to explain many of the 
most conspicuous phenomena of government. On 
this turn his classification of forms, his adjustment 
of administrative machinery, and, to a very large 
extent, his explanation of revolutions. And from 
this is derived that doctrine which has been so im- 
pressively confirmed by later history, that stability 
and prosperity are most to be found where extremes 
of wealth and poverty are unknown and the middle 
dass is the strongest. 

If The Laws of Flato leaves in one's mind the 
vague but unmistakable suggestion of an Attidsed 
Sparta, The Politics of Aristotle leaves somewhat 
more distinctly the impression of a Spartanized 
Athens. This corresponds to the success of the 
later philosopher in combining in his thought the 
Hellenic and the universal. For no other Hellenic 
state was so universal as Athens. In both things 
material and things of the spirit she sounded the 
depths and crowned the heights of hmnan nature. 
A genius peculiarly susceptible to Athenian inspira- 
tion must necessarily be in many respects as univer> 
sal as humanity itself. Such a genius was Aristotle's, 
and such was the character of his philosophy. And 
hence it is that we find, in systems so diverse as 
those of military Rome, of the theological Middle 
Age and of the materialistic modem era, the essential 
features of political organization and activity expli- 
cable, and actually explained, on the lines of the Aris- 
totelian analysis. 
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CHAPTER IV 

POLITICAL THBORY OF LATER OBBECS AND OF BOMB 

1. Political Extinction of HeUas 

Whbn Aristotle died, 322 B.C., Alexander the 
Great had already been dead a year. But chough 
the philosopher survived his former pupil, in none of 
his works as we know them is there any sign that he 
realized the significance of that pupil's astonishing 
career.^ It was indeed 1 ^ss easy then than it is now 
to perceive that Hellas was politically extinct, and 
that the conditions which determined the character 
of Plato's and Aristotle's philosophy were to be 
henceforth of little or no consequence in the march 
of history. Through the conquests of Alexander and 
the partition of his dominion among his successors, 
the constitutional city-state was entirely overwhelmed 
by the absolute military empire as the type of politi- 
cal organization ; and through the fusion of races and 
of culture that sprang from the new conditions, the 
pure and exclusive Hellenic character was gradually 
supplanted by the moral and intellectual type which 
we call Hellenistic. But for centuries after the 

> Much ingenuity has been displayed by certain commentators in 
diaooTering allusions to Alexander and his work in Tke PolUiet. 
But all that hare been adduced are, in fact, illusions of the eriiicsi 
rather than allusions of the philosopher. See, for example, OnokeiH 
Dit StaaUUkrg du AriticteU$, Buch HI, It, jNisftai. 
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Macedonian conquest government in many of the 
Greek cities continued to move in the forms of 
the classical era. From time to time, moreover, 
there arose conditions in which for a little while or 
in some degree these forms were imbued with real 
vitality. Especially in the Hellenic peninsula itself^ 
which pertained to the least powerful of Alexander's 
successors, was this the case. And here developed 
and flourished for a time a constitutional system 
which seemed well adapted to counteract the particu- 
laristic tendencies of the Hellenic spirit. In the 
career of the ^tolian and the Ach»an League, the 
principles of federal government were so developed 
and administered as to maintain throughout central 
Greece and the Peloponnesus for several generations 
a large degree of autonomy. But what availed 
against Macedon was not a match for the conquer- 
ing power of Rome, and before the policy of this 
latter, federation went the way that the city-state had 
gone before. The complex constitutional organiza- 
tion of the Achaaan League became, like the Athenian 
democracy and the Spartan oligarchy, a mere insig- 
nificant phase of local government in the imperial 
dominion of Rome. 

The two centuries of social and political trans- 
formation that followed the death of Alexander were 
characterized by a steady decline in systematic politi- 
cal speculation. The spirit of the times was little 
favourable to philosophizing about government. In 
the kaleidoscopic changes attending the succession to 
Alexander's power the salient fact was the domina- 
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Hon of military force, and of military force resting 
not upon any principle of popular organization, but 
upon mercenary service pure and simple. Empire 
building was the order of the day, and the welding 
of civilizations. In such a transition period political 
philosophy is wont to lose its bearings, and to await 
in silence the subsidence of the storm. When the 
turmoil has ceased and a new order has become 
established, philosophy reappears, with formulas 
adapted to the situation, and works out a system 
just in time to be overthrown by some new convul- 
sion. Thus it was that from the rise of Alexander's 
empire to the establishment of Roman dominion in 
the East, political theory was practically dumb; 
Polybius and Cicero then explained the conspicuous 
fact of the pax Bomana by a well-rounded theory, 
which the work of Julius and Augustus promptly 
deprived of all relation to reality. 

In the lost Greek and Hellenistic literature of the 
third and second centuries before the Christian era 
there was doubtless much that treated of political 
topics.^ But that the works lacked originality and 
influence is apparent from the character of the great 
philosophical systems which arose and flourished dur- 
ing that period. The schools of Plato and Aristotle 
sank into insignificance as compared with those of 

1 Cioero, De Legtbut^ III, 6, mentioDt with praise the works of 
Heraklides Pontioui, a follower of Plato, Theoplirastaa, an Arittote* 
lian, Dio the Stoic and Demetrius Phalereos. To the writings of the 
last named, who had much experience in the goremment of Athens, 
both philosophic excellence and practical valae are ascribed bj 
Cicero^ who th«n oharaoterisHoaUj olassss hiniMlf with Demetrius. 
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the Stoics, the Epicureans and even the Sceptios; 
and these three later schools, various as was their 
doctrine in other respects, agreed in minimizing the 
concern of philosophy with political affairs. To the 
problems of ethics they devoted especial attention, 
and they worked out elaborate codes of conduct 
adapted to the promotion of right living. But while 
Plato and Aristotle had found the key to the good 
life in a scientifically organized state, Zeno and Epi- 
curus found it in absolute indifference to political 
conditions. The separation of politics from ethics 
was carried to the extreme, and the individual, over- 
whelmed in the state by the earlier systems, was by 
the later set to solve the problems of life in isola- 
tion.^ The relation of this attitude of philosophy 
to external conditions is obvious. Public life in the 
Greek cities was fast losing importance. The springs 
of political action were to be found, not in the assem- 
bly or the council of a given city, but at the courts of 
the Macedonian, the Syrian and the Egyptian mon- 
archs, and in the camps of the Roman consuls. 
Reflecting minds turned away from the considera- 
tion of constitutional forms which had no reality, 
and dignified the loss of political life by the theory 
that such life was irrational. 

2. Epicurean and Stoic Influences 

There were, however, certain features of Epicurean 
and Stoic doctrine that were destined to exercise 



1 Cf. Zeller, DU PhUoscphu der Qrud^ (Leipdg, 1880), Bd. ^ 
TheU 1, t. la 
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a considerable influence on the politics and on the 
political theory of later^es. Epicurus a nd his 
followers took cognizance of society and of the 
state, but only to emphasize the indifference of the 
philosopher in reference to th^. Social and legal 
relations were explained as rating wholly upon indir 
vidual self-interest, and ^^n the desire of each to 
secure himself against/ injury. Obedience to law, 
it was held, is ration^ only so far as law promotes 
this end. Justice luis no existence in the abstract ; 
it inheres merely in some convention for mutual 
advantage. THe wise man will have no part in 
political life/unless his interests imperatively require 
it. Such /life is burdensome and incompatible with 
the rep^ of spirit essential to an ideal existence. 
In^ese views we have a line oftboufi^Ljf^hich 




had already been represented to some e xt^t by the 
Sophists, and whi di was destine d to j^ain great ^celeb- 
rity centuries later in the series of doctrines known 

_ w - - 

as the contract theory of the st ate^ The practical 
teaching of Epicureanism was that of submission to 
any form of political authority that was attended by 
peace and order. To the devotee of this school it was 
a matter of total indifference whether the quiet which 
he demanded was due to smoothly working constitu- 
tional government or to efficient despotism. Hence 
the Macedonian garrison was to him as good a politi- 
cal sovereign as any other. The suitability of such 
a philosophy to the life of Hellas after Alexander is 
self-evident. In Rome, under Augustus, analogous 
conditions prevailed, and there Epicurean indifferent* 
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ism found an attractive exposition in the genial 
exhortations of Horace.' 

The influence of Stoic doctrine on later political 
thought and practice was of quite another character. 
This influe nce develope d-chjeflY thioughthe theory 
of justice and law. The Stoica concei ved of nature 
mapaiithei gtic sense as theeinliodimentof_8uprenie 
universal law. Ju3tice~CT i e y hel d to b e immanent m 
nature — a form of univers al reason, and"" therefore" 
fixed and immu table. Theideal life wasthelifeTn 
coniormityto this universal law. From the practi- 
cal point of view such conformity was to be sought 
through the cultivation of the human reason, pure 
and simple. Those who through this process divested 
themselves of all influence of the emotions and of 
material conditions were alone worthy of imitation. 
They alone would attain the true goal of philosophy, 
and all such, regardless of external circumstances, 
would be as fellow-citizens of one great republic. 
{ Stoicism, inshort, br ought into p r^minetyiajj ^e fate; 
v|ul~toctn^8jl|natural law a nd coamop olitJam. 

Tatter doctrme had, indeed, been definitely 
enunciated by the CjTiics, on whose teaching Zeno 
founded the Stoic school. But before the work of 
Alexander the Great had been achieved the soil was 
not favourable for the development of such an idea. 
When, however, the barrier between Greek and bar- 
barian had been entirely broken down, in fact, when 
Athenian and Thracian and Asiatic and Egyptian 
had become actual members of one political system, 
> Id Epi$t. I, iv, 16, the poet wtom hu Epiotu 
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the value of civil and social distinctiotia on the basu^ 
o f petty raci~^ 3 state lines Jaded^ away, and world 
citizen gypj^jth^ all tt^ jarjreaching^socUil corollaries 
^Cah iei^n acceptable doctrine to reflecting men. In its 
early form the idea^ad^oT^course, little practical sig^ 
nificance. The qualifications for participation In^e 
St oic coflXDopoHs were as purelyj deal andas absdliitely 
unattainable a8_^oge of Plato's j hU^pher guardi- 
ans. To some extent, perhaps, the dogma of world 
citizenship embodied the reaction of intellect against 
physical force : excluded by the reign of violence from 
influence in the actual political life of the day, phi- 
losophy conceived a republic in which reason and 
intelligence should have their own. In this sense 
cosmopolitism was wholly aristocratic. But the ethi- 
cal doctri ne of the ^t ^s tended always to lake a 
pra ctical form ; an d hencejhe d^mocraticj ^nterpreta- 
tioDofstai;Id_cltizeji3hi2 inade great progress in the 
discussion o f social duty. Cosmopolitism, in fact, 
expanded in to humanitarian ism. The dignity which 
at first was ascribed "exclusively to merT of especially 
exalted intelligence came to be ascrlhed, in theory 
aTTeaat. to all w ho possesBed^human nature. Such 
a tendency could not but ^ produce very im portant 
re sultH in a 8o ciety_bag ed upon the inatit ution of 
slaver y- 
I t was under the sway of the Roman state that 
political aii3^ocial conditions came to correspond 
most clearly to the Stoic ideals. Universal law and 
universa l^ citizenship becam e practical facts. Pri- 
marily these results were due to the military and 
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administrative genius of the Rom ans, and were not in 

t^e~I ea3rdetermined by ^ab strac l.phiIo3 ophy. In the 

constructive work of the Republic, StoJcbm played no 

part. Its doctrines found a home only in the spirit of 

men like Cato the Younger, Cicero and Brutus, whose 

ideas were as impotent in the presence of Cffisar aa 

Aristotle's had been in the presence of Alexander. 

j I But in the social adjustment during the stable days 

I of the Principate^jtoicj octrines e xercised a p ositive 

I a nd far-reac Eing influence. Preached by Seneca^the 

I chief minister of state, and Marcus Aureliusjthe 



[the co nception of a la w ofnatiire and a 

prmcipl e of^ justice common to all m eni^ecame pro- 

lific in practical fruit when accepted_3Jii^deveIope^ 

by Papinian, P aul_and Ulpian^ who were s ucces -^ 

I sively chief justices of the "Empire, and wTioseop iniot^ 

r world. 



I had the torce of law throughout the^ cTYiI 
Christianity too k over _an^_ad apted the se doctrines, 
tFat were represented both in th eory and in fact in 
tEe Roman iJmpire. an d transmitted th e%_with_the 

I profoundesrHsults, jo mo dem times. 



3. TTie Constitutional Development of Rome 
The contribution of Rome to the literature of^^ 
litical theory was vefy^iTight, and its influence is in 
no way comparable to that exerted on later philoso- 
pby by her aciual'institutrons. For this reason, as 
well as TorV^etter~under8tan3ing of the little con- 
temporary theory that did appear, some consideration 
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mnst be devoted to the governmental organization 
through which her power was developed and main- 
tained. 

Rome made her appearancejp^ history as a 
monarchic citj-fl tate. Aa ^ repub lican city-state^ she 
achieved her greatness; but m her decline^ she^ was 
in the f ullest^ense jmperial and despotic. The royal 
period lasted from prehistoric times to about 500 B.C. 
The governmental organs were an elective king, with 
ultimate civil and military authority ; an advisory 
council called the senate ; and an assembly, the 
comitia curiata, whose chief function was the election 
of the king, and the formal bestowal of supreme 
and lifelong authority upon him. Political rights 
pertained to only part of the population, known as 
patricians ; the remaining part, which before the end 
of the royal period had become the larger, was known 
as the plebs. The pressure of this latter element for 
some share in the government became strong under 
the later kings, and resulted in the organization of a 
new assembly, the comitia centurtata. in which plebs 
aa well as patricians hod a part. The purely patri- 
cian assembly, the comitia curiata, continued to exist. 

In 510 B.C. Tarquiuius Superbus was expelled from 
the state, and the Republican era began. For two 
centuries Rome's constitutional development turned 
chiefly upon the conflict between patricians and 
plebeians for control of the government. The ulti- 
mate result ^va^he amalgamation of the two classes 
m a single body of Roman citizens enjoying entire 
equality in political aa well aa in civil rights. Before 
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this end was achieved, however, great changes were 
effected in the governmental organization. Upon the 
destruction of royalty, the power of the king, both 
civil and military, was vested in two annually elected 
oflEicers called consuls. To the consulship only patri- 
cians were eligible, though the election was by the 
comitia centuriata} In the course of time other patri- 
cian magistracies were established to share with the 
consuls the governmental power. The prsBtors took 
over much of the judicial administration, and the 
censors were clothed with the extensive authority 
incidental to the census and lustration. For great 
emergencies the dictatorship also played for a time 
a prominent part in the constitutional system. Ple- 
beian policy was directed steadily to the attainment 
of eligibility to these magistracies, but at the same 
time the whole plebeian body developed an exclusive 
organization of its own, side by side with that of 
the other order. An assembly, the concilium plebisj 
adopted resolutions {plebis sdta) which were recog- 
nized by its members as binding, and elected officers 
to conduct business under its direction. The chief 
of these officers was the tribune {tribumcs plebia)^ 
in whom was recognized from the outset the right 
to intervene on behalf of the plebeians in the pro* 
cedure of the patrician government, and to interpose 
an effective veto upon any consular act. Ultimately 
the plebeians attained the right to fill the great 
patrician magistracies, and the tribunate thus lost its 

^ At the outset this assembly was so organized, on the basis of 
wealth, that the patrician element was assured the controlling power. 
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primary significance. But the office remained, and, 
with the great powers which had become attached to 
it during the conflict of the orders, it played a most 
important part throughout the later history of the 
constitution. 

With the amalgamation of the orders the plebeian 
assembly developed also into a feature of the regular 
constitution. When the distinction between patrician 
and plebeian vanished, the concilium plebis became 
the comitia trOmtOy which was, in the later days of 
the Republic, the most familiar law-making organ 
of the state. The comitia centuriata still remained 
the organ for the election of consuls; it also held 
them responsible for their conduct in office, acted as 
ultimate court of appeal in criminal procedure, and 
retained its original power to pass finally upon the 
questions of peace and war. The old comitia curiata 
gradually lost significance during the Republican 
period, and endured as a mere form in the transac- 
tion of unimportant religious business. The senate, 
on the other hand, continued to play a large part 
in the operations of the government. Originally a 
stronghold of the patricians, it retained to the end 
an aristocratic character. After the amalgamation 
of the orders its membership became limited practi- 
cally to those persons who had held the great magis- 
tracies, and it thus embraced the most eminent and 
experienced politicians of the Republic. In theory its 
function was merely advisory ; its resolutions {senor 
tus consulta) lacked the technical character of law 
(lex) which inhered only in acts sanctioned in the 
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assemblies by the Popalus Romanus. But certain 
departments of governmental business came to be 
controlled so exclusively by the senate that it was 
practically coordinate with the popular bodies. This 
was particularly the case after Roman dominion had 
been widely extended. Relations with foreign na- 
tions and with the subjects and allies of Rome were 
almost exclusively in the hands of the senate ; and 
the same was true of the state finances and the regu- 
lation of social and political privileges. 

During the two centuries of internal stress the 
Roman Republic maintained with difficulty its exist- 
ence as against foreign foes. With the definite 
conclusion of the struggle between patricians and 
plebeians its aggressive career began. The problem 
of dealing with the peoples that fell one after another 
under Roman dominion was, from the legal and 
political point of view, well solved.* The development 
began with the subjection of the neighbouring Latin 
and Italian states. To such of these as were recog- 
nized as allies {socii)^ practically complete autonomy 
in local government was permitted. Where this was 
not expedient, local political rights were vested in a 
colony of citizens sent out from Rome, or in a single 
official called a prefect. The greatest burden of the 
subject peoples was the obligation to military service 
in the armies of Rome, but this burden rested upon 



1 The evils which distressed the conquered peoples and eventaally 
revolutionized Rome were due to the reaction of conquest upon the 
moral character of the conquerors, rather than to any inherent vicious- 
ness in the provincial system. 
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Roman citizens as well. Participation in the govem- 
ment at Rome was of course limited to the latter ; 
but a qualified citizenship known as the tua Ixxtii was 
enjoyed by many of the allies, and, after an agitation 
that culminated in a serious revolt, practically all the 
peoples south of the Po were, in 90 B.C., admitted to 
full citizenship. This insured to the Italians certain 
nominal guarantees of rights of life and property 
from which they had been excluded before, and 
which, in the progressive corruption of Roman 
administration, had become apparently very desirable. 
But the demoralization of the assemblies at Rome by 
the enormous increase in the number of their mem- 
bers justified the reluctance with which the concession 
of citizenship was made. 

Beyond the Italian peninsula the normal type of 
administration over conquered peoples was the pro- 
vincial. Supreme civil and political power in each 
province was vested in a magistrate despatched from 
Rome and known in later times as proconsul or pro- 
praetor. During the Republican period Roman citi- 
zenship was not extended to the provincials, and the 
only guarantee against maladministration was the 
possibility of impeaching the magistrate at Rome upon 
the expiration of his term of office. When abuse of 
power in the provinces became flagrant and notori- 
ous, the social and political conditions at Rome were 
such as to render this procedure wholly worthless^ 
and until after the Republic fell the condition of the 
subject regions was generally deplorable. 

After the work of Julius CsBsar the Roman state 
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was essentiaJly a military despotism. Till about 
300 A,D., however, a considerable influence of ancient 
forms persisted apd the monar c hic ch aracter of the 
governmen t wa a^more^r leas disguised by the admin- 
isRStive activitjL.ofJ;he_flenate. The transformation 



of th enRepubli ca n constitu tion effected by Jidius and 
Augustus c onsisted primarily in concentrating in 
asingle individual, for his lifetime, the magisterial 
powers which had previously been diffused. The 
tribuniciaB a£J the proconiiil^ authority alone 
were sufficient to make Augustus and his succes- 
sors supreme in Italy and the provinces respectively ; 
but the functions of consul and censor were also 
assumed from time to time by the princes, with prec- 
edence over their colleagues in these offices. The 
senate, under the new system, remained an important 
factor in the government, and its resolutions {senatus 
conaulta) became the normal form of legislation. But 
the imperator, as princeps senatus, exercised an impor- 
tant if not a decisive influence in determining its 
membership, and his proposition {oratio) was the 
usual source of important projects of law. The 
popular assemblies gradually ceased to have any 
significance. The last remnants of criminal jurisdic- 
tion were taken from them by Augustus ; the elec- 
tion of officers — since Julius a mere form, carried 
out at the dictation of the prince — was transferred 
to the senate by Tiberius; and the ancient forms of 
legislation, through which the Roman people in the 
tribes or centuries for a time registered the will of 
the prince, ceased to be regarded by 100 a.d. 
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With the wide-reaching ad ministrative refonn 
effected by Diocleti an and Constantine (arc. 300 
A.D.) the connection wi| h ancie nt^jdeaa was to a great 
extent definite lydropped. The fiction that the mon- 
arch receivedhispower from the Roman p^ple, 
whl^_^^Jawyervat leaatj^ways maintained, was 
obacured by the th eor^that _thg_imj}e.rial authon^ 
I descended from heav en. In pagan times this idea 
had been cultivated by the attribution of a divine 
character to the monarch, and by his worship as a 
god. W hen Christ ianity became the statg^religion, , 
this s ystem wa a m od ified by_regarding only^ the 
powe r and n o^^he person of the em peror as par - ( 
taking of divinity . He ruled, it was held, by virtue 
of Grod's will, and from him authority descended to 
all the officiab of the state. Ixing before this develop- 
ment was completed at the apex of the system,^e 
gradual ezt ension of Roman citizenship to the pro- 
yjncials ^cfim^ted by "Caracalla at the end of the" 
second century) ha3~di98rpaticI~tHe^ vesica 'or~the 
city-g tate at th e base. Practically the unification of 
citizenship throughout the state meant nothing at 
this time but imiformity in the manner of subjection 
to the monarch's will. But as a confirmation of the i 
theories of cosmopolitism and universal law, ithw 
^~influe nce that has affected political philggophy 
to the Res ent day. 

4. PolyhioB 

The political sagacity of the Roman people is 

abundantly attested, not only by the authentic hi>- 
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tory, but also by the treasured traditions, of theii 
institutional development. In perfecting the system 
under which the Republic flourished, they manifested 
not only an exceptional military genius, which pre- 
served their independence and extended their domin- 
ion, b ut also a remarkable sense o f legal and consti- 
tutional ex p ediency, which struc k ou t a line of well- 
regulated conservative progress in their intemiJ 
policy . Of broad speculation on political subjects, 
however, we have no evidence in the early days. 
No more in political than m other philosophy was 
the Roman character adapted to make its mark, 
and the general attitude of the early Roman mind 
toward the refinements of intellectual culture is 
doubtless very well reflected in the procedure of Cato 
the Censor, when he unceremoniously bundled the 
Greek philosophers out of the city. Rome was the 
strongest power in the world before any analysis of 
its government was attempted, and the beginning in 
this direction had to be made by a Greek. Polybius, 
held in Italy as a hostage of the Achasan League 
[orj ixteen yeara (167~151 B.C.), became intimately 
acquainted with the Roman constitutioiTlinid the 
Roman statesmen of the day, and utilized his oppor - 
tunities in writing the history of the great Repu blic. 
Incidentally to his narrative he paused to discover 
the essential principles of the system of government 
at Rome, in order to account thus for the dizzy 
height of power to which she had risen.^ The result 

^ This excursus constitates the major part of Bk. VI of his history 
M it has oome down to us. 
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of \m inv^igation haa had an important influenoe 
on later political theory. 

Polybius premises the clarification of govemmenta 
set forth bj Plato and Aristotle, and describes^^ 
normal cycle^m which these djfEerent^ystema suo- 
cee d one another in history . The starting-point is a 
condition in which the arts of civilization and the 
habita of social life are unknown. Such a condi- 
tion, he thinks, is bound to recur from time to time, 
as the result of flood, famine, pestilence or other such 
calamity, by which the human race is reduced to a 
small and brutish remnant. These few, associating 
with one another by force of instinct, submit like 
other animals to the guidance of the strongest and 
boldest ; and thus originates the earliest form of 
government — monarchy based on force. With the 
development of reason and the teaching of experi- 
ence, the ideas of justice and duty assume prominence, 
and monarchic power comes to be regarded as based 
upon morality. Thus the natural despotism is trans- 
formed into royalty, and the monarch is properly 
called king. When the king ceases to regard justice 
and morality, he becomes a tyrant, and is supplanted 
in power by the virtuous leaders of the people, con- 
stituting aristocracy. This form in turn degenerates 
into oligarchy — the unjust and immoral rule of the 
few. Out of this arises democracy, which in its turn 
degenerates into ochlocracy, or mob rule pure and 
simple. The violence and excesses of the mob lead 
ultimately to the rise of a new despot, ruling by 
force, and the cycle begins its course once more. 
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Each of the three primary fonnB of government 
thus contains within itself the germa of its decay 
and ruin. To avoid the succes sive transformations 
which t his fact_ gt akeB inevj table. it is essential to 
I i^MnSi ne^in j;^ con stitution all the various forms, that 
each' "may counteract the subversive tendencies of 
,1 ^e othg ra! This method of insuring stability Polyb- 
' ius finds to have been characteristic of the Spartan 
system, and this he proceeds to exhibit as the main- 
spring of Roman greatness. But in the case of 
Sparta he attributes the employment of the principle 
to the genius and foresight of Lycurgua, who solved 
the problem of stability by sheer force of reason. 
The Romans, on the other hand, have reached, he 
thinks, the same result by gradually adapting their 
system to the lessons taught them by many difficul- 
ties and by great disasters. 

In the Roman constitution, he points out, are to 
be found three organs, embodying respectively the 
principles of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. 
In the consuls is monarchic power, the senate is 
essentially aristocratic, and the popular assemblies 
are clearly democratic. But in the working of the 
governmental machine the check and balance of 
the various elements is obvious. The quintessence 
of the consul's authority is his absolute military 
power without the city ; but the senate controls the 
supplies for his armies, determines whether or not 
he shall retain command at the expiration of his 
term of office, and decrees or withholds the triumph, 
which is the utmost goal of his ambition } while the 
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oomitia may hold him to accomit for his conduct, 
and may always, by its control over the questions 
of peace and war, effectively obstruct his military 
career. The senate has extensive administrative 
powers in the finances and in transactions with 
allies and foreign nations; but the popular assem* 
blies can by law restrict the general authority of 
the senate, and any single resolution, or even the 
very assembling of that body, can be prevented by 
the simple veto of the people's especial representa- 
tive, the tribune. Finally, the assemblies are sul>> 
ject to a restraint on their activity, first, because 
the senate controls all contracts for public works 
throughout Italy in which very large numbers of 
the people are interested financially, and from the 
senators are drawn the juries in most lawsuits ; and 
second, by the &ct that every citizen is likely to 
come sooner or later, as a soldier, under the absolute 
power of the consul. Hence arises an indisposition 
to reckless opposition to the projects and authority 
of the senate and the consuls, for fear of reprisals. 

This analysis of the Roman system falls a little 
short of perfect symmetry,^ and might be questioned 
on some points of fact. It is interesting in the 
history of theory as the first f Srmal e mosition of 
the prin ciple of check and bal ance m constitutional 
organization. Both Plato and Aristdlle fiad~ 1^ 



proveothe combination in one system of the prin- 
ciples peculiar to the various simple forms.* But 

^ No oheok of the leiuila bj the oomiils it mentknied; bat the text 
oontftins nuuiy gape. * ^St^pv^t V9* 8^^ 75^ 79. 
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their suggestions look to the employment of thesa 
principles in the constitution and operation of organa 
which should express but a single concrete form. 
Thus Aristotle's polity is in essence a democracy, 
though the part played by the sovereign people is 
regulated by aristocratic methods, such as election 
rather than lot in the choice of officers. Polybiua, 

Ion the other hand, conceives^f a.^ised'coStitution^ 
as eSp^Sed in the existence of three orgins, em- 
bodyipg eacE'arH5tiDct_E ^<'^pt^ ^ ^^ actina^through" 
self-interest 3 3^ restr aiflts upon one another. Intne 



ciples ; in Folybiusthe jaiae end was sgug ht by a . 
iTeciprocal antag onism of organs. Bothdeyices have 




5. Cicero 



The work was hardly finished wherein Polybius so 
wisely determined the principles which insured the 
stability of the Roman constitution when the agita- 
tion of the Gracchi inaugurated the turbulent era 
which ended in its destruction. The check and bal- 
ance system works through deadlock between the 
different organs. In normal conditions the deadlock 
is broken by mutual concession and compromise ; 
but in times of social tension it is always likely to 
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^^g Ing the last century of the Koman Kepublic. J£co- i 

I found in the senate and the assem blies their respeo- 

live repreaentativea, and the recurr ing deadlocks^be- ■ 

tween jhg_orgaDa were broken by civil war . During ^^M 

the period in which the politics of Rome turned upon ^^H 

the projects of the Gracchi, of Marius and Sulla, of ^^^ 



be broken by force. The latter became the rule dur- 
ing the last century of the Roman Republic. Eco- 
no mic trapsf ormation du e to the ex t enaiop of ite 
dominion divided the Roma n people into two^great 
claaaeB, the w ealthy nobles and the pauperized com- 
mons, as antithetic as in ancient days had been the 
patricians an d the plebeians. These hostile classes 
found in the senate and the assem blies their respeo- 
tive representatives, and the recurr ing deadlocks^be- 
tween jhg_orgaDa were broken by civil war . During 
the period in which the politics of Rome turned upon 
the projects of the Gracchi, of Marius and Sulla, of 
Pompey and Ccesar, political speculation could not 
be expected to flourish. Only in Cicero was found ] 
enough of the philosophic tem perament to seek , 
rational props for the constitution which he saw J 
falliDg in ruins . His two works, De Republica 
and £>e Legibus, were designed to recall the Ro- 
mans to the old methods of working their govern- 
ment. The effort was as noble as it was Quixotic; 
the works embodied all the most admirable qualities 
of the writer's thought and diction ; but they had 
no effect at the time, and while they profoundly 
influenced imperial lawyers and early Christian 
writers, they have come down to the present day 
in 90 fragmentary a condition as to perplex and irri- 
tate rather than enlighten the student who seeks to 
use them. 

The practical purpose of Cicero's writing is not 
disguised. In the De Republica be seeks to set forth 
the conception of an ideal state as Plato had done 
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his greatest work!^ The Platonic dialogue is em- 
ployed as the form of the treatise, with Scipio taking 
the part of Socrates as the chief disputant. (But 
Cicero makes no attempt to rival the Greek in evolv- 
ing a fanciful polity that has no relation to the 
actual life and nature of man. On the contrary, he 
avowedly confines himself to the consideration of the 
Roman state and its history as illustrating and em- 
bodying the ideals of political science.^ He assumes 
the essential idea of ^' state " to be '^ commonwealth/' 
and formulates the fundamental conception of his 
philosophy as follows: — 

The commonwealth is the wealth of a people ; understaziding 
by a people, not every group of human beings however brought 
together, but a multitude united by a common sense of right 
and by a community of interest* 

The primary cause of union he finds in the social 
instinct of men, rather than in any consciousness of 
weakness in isolation ; and that same instinct leads 
to the institution of government, in order that the 
unity may be preserved. Of the three primary forms 
of government, royalty, aristocracy and democracy, 
he considers that each possesses certain advantages, 
but embodies at the same time the germ of cor- 

^ De Republica, II, 11. Cicero here congratulates himself on hav- 
ing devised a method superior to any exhibited **in Graecorum 
Ubris." 

* ** Est respublica res populi ; populus autem non omnis hominum 
coetos, quoquo mode congregatos, sed coetus multitudinis iuris con- 
sensu et communione utilitatis sociatus." De Republicoj I, 25. In 
the next section, Cicero apparently distinguishes between ** respublica" 
and " civitas " : ** civitas, quae est constitutio populi . . . respublica, 
quae ut dixi populi res est. ..." But the distinction is not adhered 
to in what follows, and the two terms are used interchangeably. 
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ruption, which produces a cycle of revoIutions.y To 
counteract this tendency a mixed form is necessarji 
combining the advantages of all three simple forms, 
but avoiding their weaknesses. This conclusion, 
precisely that of Polybius, is followed by an elabo- 
rate exposition of the constitutional development of 
Rome, so conceived as to emphasize the necessity of 
check and balance, and to represent the fully ma- 
tured Republican system as a perfect example of the 
mixed form.' Monarchy, he shows, was discarded 
because the king became the lyrant; the patrician 
aristocracy, overbearing in its monopoly of power, 
was forced to yield to the restraint of plebeian 
elements in the system ; and Cicero is too much of 
a conservative politician not to indicate that the 
troubles of the state smce the Gracchi have been 
due to an exaggeration of democratic influences. 

That the thought of Cicero follows very closely the 
suggestions of Polybius cannot be denied. But to 
conclude that the Roman made no contribution to 
political science beyond that of the Greek, is a step 
hardly warranted by the facts. ^ The fragments of 
the work De RepMica are altogether too scanty and 
disjointed to form the basis for a just estimate of 
Cicero's thought. They co ntain much to war rant the 
judgment that his idea ofcheck and bakmce was less 
mechanic&l than that of ll^olybius — that the equi-^ 
poise to be sought was rather that of force, influence 
and liberty, ^as principlegi ^^^ nf^ magistrates, senate 

1 Dt Republiea, I, 20. 

• /M. Bk. n ; c/. MpedaUy II» SO. 
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and assemblies as organs.' Whatever the precise tratli 
on this point may be, ther e can be no doubt tha t in 
the bordjr_regi6n~where_ethic8, j urisprudence and 
politics meetj^ Cicero performed awur^_5diicli_give8 
. him an important place In the h istory of politi cal 
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Teady appeared, the doctrine that the 
principles of right and justice were eternal and im- 
mutable had been a cardinal feature of Plato's ethics, 
and had been adopted by the Stoics. In Plato the 
doctrine had largely a metaphysical character and 
import. By the Stoics it was made a concomitant 
of their pantheistic conception of nature as supreme 
universal law. Cicero, following the trend of 
Plato's later thought, found for eternal justice a 
source in the providence of the gods, conceived not 
as identical with, but as the creators of, nature ; 
and on the other hand, following the trend of later 
Stoic thought, hfi brought th e dictates of ab8tract_ 
and^jini versal reason an d ^law i nto immediate relation 
with tlie-act ivity of concret e__human r eason and .ot 
I ciyiljfigi^lation. 

In Greek philosophy the distinction between right 
(StVatoc) and law (i^d/tos) had been recognized, but 
right had been regarded as in source a'bd content 
antecedent to and largely independent of law. In 
the term "right" were embodied, in fact, two dia- 

' Cf. II, 33 : Nisi aequabilia haec in civitate conpenaatio sit et 
jiiris et officii et muneriii, lit ft potestatis B&tig in magiatratibiu et 
Aiictoritati.q in principum coniiilio et UbertAtia in populo sit, non poase 
buite Incommutabilem rei pnblicfte eonwrTari itktum. 
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tinct concepts: first, that of abstract goodness or 
righteousness; and second, that of an aggregate of 
privileges pertaining to a definite individual or group 
of individuals — a sense best expressed in English 
by the collective plural, " rights/' Greek philosop hy 
had busied itself chiefly with the first of these co^ 
cepts, while the tendency among the Romans was 
toward primary interest in the second. Under the 
influence of this tendency Cicero reversed the earlier 
Greek conception of the relation between law and 
rights, and proceeded to make right {ius) in every 
sense subordinate to and dependent upon the idea of 
law (lex). His argument is as follows : ^ All nature 
is ruled by God.* Man is the highest of created 
things; through the possession of reason he is dis- 
tinct from other creatures and like the Creator. 
By virtue of the divine element in human nature, 
man participates in the ultimate principles of right 
and justice, which are merely elements of the law 
by which Qod rules the universe. Further, all men 
possess by nature the consciousness of those prin- 
ciples ; for all men are alike rational. The oneness 
of human nature is absolute ; ^' no one is so like to 
himself as all are like to all," though evil habits may 
bring apparent diversity. But ^' to whomsoever rea- 
son is given by nature, so also is right reason ; hence 
also law, which is right reason in commanding and 
forbidding; and if law, also right; but reason is 

1 This trgnment it the fabjeot of De Ligibui^ Bk. L 
' Cloero iiaed ■ometliiiM the pliiiml (1, 7), Imt genttittUljr tl^ 
of ilint. 
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given to all ; therefore right is given to all." ^ Thus 
the law of nature {lex naturalis)^ or law pure and 
simple, is the source and limit of all rights, even the 
natural rights {iu8 naturale). As against this doc- 
trine there is no validity in the contention that 
human rights are based on shrewd calculations of 
interest, or that the wide diversity in institutions 
and laws among the nations of the earth indicates 
a real diversity in right and justice. Law in the 
true and ultimate sense is eternal wisdom, ruling 
the world. Among men it is the rational dictate of 
the sage (sapientia) as to what is to be commanded 
and what forbidden. The local and temporary enact- 
ments of the peoples are called law {kx) only by couiv 
tesy ; and enactments contravening natural morality 
have no claim to the name.* 

From the standpoint of exact logic, this demon- 
stration leaves something to be desired ; the concept 
" nature " is nowhere closely defined, and the word 
is used in several senses ; ' while Cicero manifests at 
critical points the orator's tendency to drop from rea- 
soning into rhetoric.^ But the circumstances of the 
ages following his lifetime conspired to give to his 
writings a wide influence. It was not, however, till 
fifteen centuries after he w r ote that a pra ctical appli- 

^ Quibas enim ratio a natura data est, iisdem etiam recta ratio 
data est, ergo et lex, quae est recta ratio in jubendo et vetando ; si lex, 
ius qaoque ; et omnibus ratio ; ius igitur datum est omnibus. — I, 12. 

« De Leg. II, 6. 

* In i>e Leg, I, 7-12, this term is used to denote (1) the universe 
as created ; (2) the forces of the physical world ; (3) the creator of 
man ; and (4) several concepts that defy concise definition. 

* E.g. I, 18. 
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c ation wa a^atte ropted o f^hii dnrtrinp th^ t ap eoa c^ 
ment that contravened the law of nature had no foroe 
aa law" ^^"^ 

In his work De Legibus, the diBcussion outlined 
above is designed as the prelude to a detailed exposi- 
tion of a code, constitutional and civil, that shall 
confonn to the principles of the law of nature. But 
the three books ' which we have are little more 
than a commentary on certain religious and political 
institutions of Rome. The eternal and universal law 
of nature proves to be thus simply the law of Rome, 
with certain modifications designed to render more 
easy the triumph of Cicero's party in current politics. 
The circumstances under which the great orator lost 
his life surround with an air of pathos bis efforts to 
find the elements of rational perfection in the mori- 
bund institutions of the Republia 

6. TJie Imperial Jurists 

It was through the private law of the p ost-republican 
centuries that the juristi c conc e ptions whic h Cicero 
d iflcuased first became actually frui tful. When polit- 
ical life was extinguished outside the palace of th« 
prince, the aptitu de of the Roman ch a racter for gov- 
ernment found afield for activity in the adjustment 
o Fnon-political relations t h roughout th e great__d(t 
minion . The particular historical work of the Prin- 
dpate was the welding of all the heterogeneous 
elements of the civilized world into administrative 
unity. In the course of this work the juristic genius 

' The work is Incomplete; dz books wen coDt«mpI»ted in the plao. 
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of the RomanB rose to the climax of its brilliancy 
and evolved that body of principles which consti- 
tutes to-day the basis of European law. 

Under the Republic the private law of Rome was 
twofold in character, including the iits civile and the 
iu8 gentiuTn. The ius civile was the body of rules in 
accordance with which were determined the prop- 
erty and family rights of Roman citizens ; the iua 
gentium applied to non-citizens, that is, to resident 
aliens and to subjects. The ius civile was based on 
the code of the Twelve Tables, which, through the 
conservatism of the Roman mind, was rarely sub- 
jected to legislative amendment. In the ius gen tium 
on the other hand, we re e mbodied not onl y the 
principles of n atural equity which de veloped, wj th^ 
growmg e nlighten ment, at Rome itself ^ but al so the 
customs ^nd^gal ideas_of_foreign_and subject_peo- 
ples; and the Roman magistrate {prcetor), in apply- 
ing the law, was at liberty to modify its doctrines 
with no restriction save his own sense of justice. 
The Twelve Tables were the product of a period 
(450 B.C.) at which Roman social development was 
relatively slight and legal concepts and conditions 
were very primitive. As the ci^_gw_and the 
relations of c ivil life became_CQmj)lex, the M(S_ciuite 
tended to fall behind the re quirem ents of the times. 
TKis waTmade conspicuous by comparison with the 
ius gentium; for in the latter, especially after the 
conquests east of the Adriatic, were incorporated 
the principles and usages of a highly refined society. 
The disadvantage u nder which the Roman ci tizen 
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often found himself in business enterprises as com* 
^recl'T?ith._ the aHen or provincial had produced, 
beforg_thg_fall of the Republic, a tendency t owar d 
the f uai oD of the t wo bodies of law . Under the Prm* 
cipate this tendency was greatly fostered by the cen- 
tralization of administration and judicature at the 
court of the prince. For the determination of 



appeals that came up o n points of law from all parts 
of the dominion the rulers gathered about tbero- 
selves the best of thejiu^sts^m which_Rome_wai8_fOT_ 
three centuries very proliBc, and from the opinions 
of these meh^|it;J^ pmarr law'receTved"the~charactef 
which is expressed in the great code of Justin ian. 

The scientific work of the jurists was to systema- 
tize and to blend into harmonious unity the ins civile 
and the *'"^t ff/mtinm., TTndfir the latter hpad wi-rft 

included all the various systems which, by the edicts 
of successive praetors, had developed in the court for 
aliens at Rome and in the provinces. /Out of this 
enormouB m ass of most diverse local and racial 
custo ms and ideas, tlie juuata were called upon to 
determine wh ich conformed to the ^neral principles 
that should be applicable^ to the wholej)rapire?] This 
task called for^ the profoundest consideration of the 
ultimate nature of rights and justice. The greatest 
of the^ju rists w ere of Stoic tendencies, and hence we 
6nd at the basis of their work the characteristic doc- 
trines of the Stoic philosophy. Dealing, as they 
were, with the practical affairs of the whole civilized 
world, the conception of a universa l law and of tbfi . 
brotherhood of man took on a character of concrete- 
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that it wholly lacked in the days of the early 
Stoics and even of Cicero. 

TntJTP pliilAiffphy nf thp jiirigtg^rj ghts (m g}^r athe r 
than law (/ex) \va.s the baaal concept, a nd iJlcero^s^^ 
natu ralis r eceived scant consideration aa com pared 
I with the nis tiaturale. The latter, natural rights , 
J assumed great promin e pce, and its character and 
con tent were el aborately d etermin ed. Because the 
ideas and usages of the many peoples subject to Eome 
were found to have much in common, the i us gentium , 
or totality of these ideas and usages, eame to be 
regarded as identical with the ius nafuro /g, a nd as an 
actual embsiiffie nt_of that natural reason, which was 
the chief element in natur al right . When the man 
whose opinion was law for the Empire declared, in 
treating of slavery, that "so far as pertains to natu- 
ral rights, all men are equal," ' or that " by natural 
law all men are born free," ■ or that " slavery is an in- 
stitution contrary to nature," * the practical tendency 
of Stoic doctrine in social matters was made very 
clear. These dicta had, indeed, no thing whatever of 
the political significance that lo ng afterward be came 
attached to them. But the y ga ve great definiteness 
to the i dea of natural rights ; a nd when the formulas 
embodying t his idea were int roduced with JustinUn^s 
code into the jurispruden ce of modern Europe, the 
extension of thei r application was a sjiormal a process^ 
as that thrQugb_ which they w ere originajljr^reated^ 

■ Ulpian in Digest, L, xvii, 82. 
' tnilituKt ofJwtininn. I. ii, 2. 

■ Digest, I, V, 4 : Servituit est conatitntio iuris gentium qua qoii 
dominio alieno oooln naturani tobiicitur. 
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How foreign to the R om an jurisprudence was any 
political suggestion in the theory of natural rights, 
appears cl ear from the doctrine as to the supreme 
l egislato r! Universal reason was the source of rights 
{vu8 : iu8 naturale)y but the will of the prince made 
law: ^^Quidquid principi plaouit legis habet vigo- 
rem." ^ In the days of the Empire the actual con- 
ditions left no doubt as to whether imiversal reason 
or princely will took precedence in practical affairs. 
The case was not so clear in the ages when Jus- 



t inian's code was the common law of Europe, and 
m al l controversies as to the relations of prince and 
people, the dictum touching the supremacy of the 
monarch in law was as diligently quoted on the one 
side as were those touc hing the liberty and equality 
of men by natural n\ 
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CHAPTER V 



THB DITILOPMENT OF MEDIEVAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. Christianity in the Declining Roman Empire 

Fboh the standpoint of political philosophy the 
cardinal fact of mediseval history is the establish' 
ment of the Christian religion throughout and even 
beyond the confines of the Roman Empire, and the 
development of the Christian church. The govem- 
mental instit utions of Rome were transformed, in the 
fiaat by the suUle^nd^slow-working influence of the 
Hellenistic spirit, i n the West by the violent im- 
pMt of tKe^eu^ni c nations . But in the one region 
as in the other Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical 
authority furnished the principles which dominated 
all conscious reflection. The astounding bankruptcy 
of GrsBco-Roman culture, manifest centuries be- 
fore the political extinction of Rome, left no intel- 
lectual resource for the times of turmoil, and Europe 
relapsed into despairing faith and ignoble supersti- 
tion. Tbe_31iddIe _Age waa unpolitical . Its aspira- 
tions and ideals centred about the form and content 
of religious belief. The political institutions which 
ultimately developed out of the wreck of the Roman 
Empire received their characteristic impress from 
this fact. And when, in the renascence of intellects 
ual life, political speculation revived, the problem 
which demanded almost exclusive attention wu that 
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of disentangling the state from the church. Medi * 
aBval political philosophy is in fact exhausted when 
it has propounded a theory as to the relation of 
sec ular to ecclesiastical authority. 

The growth of Christianity during the first three 
centuries of its existence is from every point of 
view an astonishing phenomenon. Originating in 
an obscure region of the Empire, among a despised 
and persecuted people, the creed and ritual of 
the Christians had become by the beginning of the 
fourth century the religion of the most influential 
classes of the Roman world. Adopted by Con- 
stantine as the official creed of the state, it easily 
triumphed ow the expiring force, of pag«>i.m 
within the Empire ; and through the zeal of its 
adherents it won its way to extensive authority 
among the Teutonic peoples who were soon to rend 
the imperial dominion into fragments. Prior to the 
conversion of Constantine, the organization of the 
Christian commimities — the church — was deter- 
mined partly by the democratic conditions of the 
early days of the faith, and partly by the traditions 
of the apostolic succession. The positions of over- 
sight and authority in the management of the affairs 
of each community were filled by the formal or in- 
formal choice of the believers, while in respect to 
the general interests of all , particular deference was 
paid to the counsels of those churches which, either 
through the tradition of apostolic foundation or 
through the size and importance of the cities in 
which they were situated, had a position of marked 
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prominence. On both these grounds the Roman 
church and its bishop enjoyed from the earliest 
times a distinct preeminence. After Christianity 
became the state religion many circumstances con- 
spired to hasten the complete and precise adjust- 
ment of the ecclesiastical organization. But the 
decisive authority in questions touching this matter 
was, imder the new conditions, the Emperor. Coun- 
cils of the church passed upon questions of creed and 
of organization, but it remained with the imperial 
authorities to confirm and execute the anathemas 
against recurring heresy or the decisions as to con- 
flicting claims of power and precedence. For good 
or for evil the church was in politics . 

The century and a half between the reign of Con- 
stantine and the fall of the Western Empire was 
characterized by a general increase in the power of 
the ecclesiastical as compared with the political hier- 
archy. To this end coT i«pirft(? ^-^^ wea kness and 
i ncapacity of moat of the emperors, the commanding; 
ability of many of th e bishops, the att ractiveness of 
Christian hope in the midst of universal social de - 
cay, and the frequen texemption^_ religiou8 institu- 



tions, whether through reverence or co ntempt^ from 



the devastatimrfurvof the barbarian invaders.^ This 



was the age when Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, defied 
the authority of the weak Valentinian wishing to 
install Arianism in Milan,' and by exclusion from 

> Hodgkin, Italy and her Inoaden, Vol I, Purt II, p. 796. 
* The prsotioal worldly wiadom of Ambrose aj^iean clearly from 
Ml inoideiit in this affair. His refusal to delirer up a ohoroh of his 
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the eucharist brought the powerful Theodosius to 
submission and repentance; when Augustine, the 
Bishop of Hippo, gave to Christian doctrine the 
moulding force of his able and prolific pen, and pro- 
moted his views by the subtler methods of influence 
at the imperial court ; ^ when Jerome propagated by 
precept and example the monastic ideas which con- 
tributed so much to the upbuilding of Christianity in 
a despau*ing age ; and when Leo, Bishop of Rome, 
won for his faith and for his see the gratitude and 
homage of civilized men by staying the hand of the 
dreaded Hun, when it was about to be laid in wrath 
upon the Eternal City.' 

After the extinction of imperial authority in the 
West the church remained the only efficient repre- 
/p X sentative of Soman ideas in the barbarian monarch- 
1 p * ies that grew up in the ancient provinces. Legal 
and political institutions were subordinated or 
adapted to the customs and traditions of the Teu- 
tons, but the forms and content of ecclesiastical 
authority were in great measure left intact. Until 
the fusion of the races had made much progress, the 
chief dignities of the church were held almost exclu- 

aee to Aoxentius, the Arian appointee of the Emperor, and his vigor- 
ous denunciation of the imperial policy, gave rise to serious popular 
tumults on the part of his adherents in the city. He was urged by 
the civil authorities to allay the excitement. This he refused to do, 
saying : ** in meo jure esse ut non excitarem ; in Dei manu ut mitiga- 
ref Epist. xx of Classis I in Migne, Patrologia Latina, VoL XVI. 

» Cf. Mihnan, LaHn Christianity, I, 170 (N.Y. 1862). 

* That Attila's withdrawal was due exclusively to the action of 
Pope Leo, is by no means so clearly established as is the fact that 
■och was universally believed to be the truth. 
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dvely by Romans, and the far-reaching effects of this 
fact may be readily imagined when it further appears 
that fr om very early times the bishops constituted a 
recognized element, in the leffslative and adminiHtra. 
tive order of the Teutonic kingdoms.^ Religious 
conviction or emotion played a large if not a decisive 
part in the career not only of the short-lived polities 
of the Vandals, the Burgundians and the Ostro- 
goths, but also of the more permanent monarchies of 
the Visigoths and the Pranks. From the chaos of 
the conflicts in which these peoples were involved the 
Christian church, though barbarized in creed and in 
practice, emerged with its organization strengthened 
and its prestige, if not enhanced, at least still un- 
impaired. 

In the East the persistence of the Roman author- 
ity preserved the ancient relation of church and 
state. The faith escaped the brutalizing influence 
of unintellectual barbarians, but suffered from the 
curious r e finements of the super-intellectual Greeks. 
Heresies swarmed forth from the East and gave 
hardly less occupation to the imperial authorities 
there than the barbarian invaders gave to the rulers 
of the West. But the imbroken continuance of the 
power at Constantinople left no such opportunity 
for the development of ecclesiastical independence 
as was afforded by the fall of the Empire in the 
West. The Eastern church remained in the closest 
connection with the imperial court and suffered the 
decadence that affected the imperial power. After 
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Mohammedanism in the seventh century all but over- 
whelmed Christianity, the dependence of the ecclesi- 
astical on the secular arm was riveted by the impact 
of the common foe, and church and state were in- 
distinguishably blended. 

2. JRiae of the Papacy 

The decline of imperial authority in the West had 
a great if not the decisive influence in exalting the 
Bishop of Rome to formal primacy in the church. 
At the conversion of Constantine the Roman bishop 
became at once, by virtue of his proximity to the 
court, the chief adviser of the Emperor in ecclesiasti- 
cal a£Eairs, and the intermediary through which ques- 
tions affecting the church in all parts of the Empire 
were submitted to the judgment of the sovereign 
ruler. The removal of the court to the shores of the 
jBosphorus tended somewhat to relax the bonds which 
held the great Eastern prelates at Antioch, Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople in submission t o the Roman 4 

pontiff, hTif^hrmiprhn^]f. f.TiA proyinQPa QJ the West—- ^^^ 

Gaul, Spain a nd Africa — tiie prestige of the popes T^ 
remamed unaffected . The chief theoretical basis of 
Roman precedence was the foimdation of the see by 
Peter, whose preeminence among the Apostles was 
universally recognized. To this was added the claim 
that the provincial churches in the West had been 
established imder the auspices of Rome and therefore 
owed to the Roman bishop the allegiance due to 
metropolitan authority. At the time when the strife 
between Arianism and Orthodozy was convulsing the 
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church and the Empire, the Council of Sardica 
(347 A.D.) formally assigned to the Bishop of Rome 
appellate jurisdiction o ver the decrees of othe r 
Bish ops. This recognition of Roman primacy by 
ecclesiastical authority was reenforced in the next 
century by the sancti on of the supreme political 
jwer. Valentinian III, Emperor of the West, con- 



stituted the Bishop of Rome the legal court of appeal 
inr flp^]pfliaiif.ioAl g ftuses from all parts of the domin- 
ion^ and declared hi^ pup remacy ov ftr M nf.hflf 




But the official sanction of papal authority was 
more a symptom than a cause of Roman primacy . 
From the beginning of the fifth century great pon- 
tiSsj like Innocent I and Leo I, asserted the authority 
of Rome in ecclesiastical controversies with marked 
ability and success; and the effect of their policy 
was enhanced by the commanding distinction of 
the bishop in the civil affairs of the city when the 
imperial regime was overthrown by the barbarians. 
During the Herulian and Ostrogothic dominion in 
Italy the Roman see was the mainstay of Ortho- 
doxy against the Arianism of the rulers. The wars 
through which the Gothic power was broken, and 
Italy made an integral part of the Eastern Empire, 
wrought great havoc in the whole social order of 
the contested realm, and especially of Rome itself. 
Scarcely was the ruined land reduced to tolerable 
quiet, when the Lombards descended from the north 
and devastated anew the whole peninsula. The 
authority of the Emperor at Constantinople was 
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hopelessly inadequate to the task of defending Itely. 
When the Lombards appeared before Rome Gregory 
the Great was on the papal throne, and upon him 
fell the task of making formal terms with the 



The pontifinate of Grftgory (590--604 ^.D.) marks 
fairly ^vell the transitio n in the character of the 
?apa c^!__Er"Tn thfl^^jj methe political aff airsj at^ 
first of Rome and then of all Ital y, became a defi-_ 
nite char^ upon t h e attention of t he popes . For 
a time the suzerainty of Constantinople and the 
authority of its Exarch at Ravenna were sedulously 
recognized. But when to the e ncroachments of the 
Lomba rds in Italy were added j^i n the seventh_cen; 
tury, the_tdiim phant assaults of the Mo hammedans 
in t he East, the interest and influence o f the im perial 
court in _ the city of Rome became infinitesimal. 
Ecclesiastical causes also contributed to the sever- 
ance of relations between the old and the new Rome. 
Inspired by hia close connection with the court, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople laid claim from time to 
time to a preeminence over all other authorities in 
the church. This pretension, which received some 
measure of imperial recognition, was bitterly resented 
by the popes, and confirmed their tendency to inde- 
pendence in political affairs. Finally arose the great 
controversy over image-worship, through which were 
brought to a crisis all the divergent tendencies of 
Greek and Roman Christianity. The chiu"ch waa 
severed in twain and the Roman pontiff, followed 
by all the West which Mohanuuedanism had not 
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oremm, stood isolated, ecclesiasticalty aa well as 
politically, from the authority of the East. 

Upon the extinction of the Exarchate of Ravenna 
by the revolt which followed the iconoclastic decrees 
of Leo the Isaurian and his successors, the city of 
Rome, of whose interests the Pope appears as the 
exclusive guardian, was left entirely exposed to the 
aggressive ten dencies of the Lombard kings. To 
theatte mpts of t h ese rulers to in corporate th e city 
within their domain the popes oppo.sed the moat 
resolute resistance, and, m despair of suc cess , sum- 
moned to their ^idj in the name of St. Peter, the 
powerful Franks . Both Charles Martel and his son. 
Pippin responded to the summons, and the latter 
not only drove the Xombarda from tlie ecclesiastical 
estates which they_ had occupied, but also con- 
q uered the rema inder of the territory fonnerly 
held by the exarchs and bestowed it upon the Pope. 
Thus the Papacy became formally, what it had long 
been in fact, the holder of political power. Of equal 
significance in res pect to th e position of the popes 
was the act of Zacharias in sanctioning the usur- 
pation by Fippm of the royal power among the 
t'ra nks, and _ that of Stephen in performing the 
ceremony of coronation and unction tjirough whic h 
Pippin's usurped dignity was confirmed (754 A.D.). 
When, after half a~cenlury of succes-sful "expansion, 
the Franki»h kingdom had been developed into the 
great dominion of Pippin's son, Charlemagne, the 
coronation of the latter as Emperor hy Pope Leo III 
(800 A.D.y^carcely made more definite than before 
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the exalted position of the R om^_8g e in European 
politics! 



poJ 



I weakest point in the Pope's political position 
was hia relation to the population of Rome. From 
the days of the old Empire the choice of a new bishop 
had frequently been the occasion of popular tumults 
and bloodshed. The transition to mediaeval condi- 
tions brought the office i mder the control of the 
powerfu l noble families who divided the ci ty amonR_ 
themselves. W ith the g rowth of political influence _ 
in the Papacy, the c onteat s fl-mnng f.hfiaft familipa for 
possession of the d ignity became mo re and more 
mtense and bitter . While all Western Europe 
look ed with reverence upon the _Po pe, he wa a_him; 
self, in many cases, the mere puppet of some un- 
Bcnipiilnnfl Roman noble. During the tenth century 
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the personal char acter of the £ope3 reaeHed^ very 
low leve Tfrom this cause, an d an inevitable reactJ^ 
was manifest upon the auth orit y of the Papacy. 
This source of weakness was in a measure removed 
by the ref orm of 1059, when, by^ act of the second 
Lateran Council, the chi^_powejr_in the election of_a 
a^^a definite bodj'. 



pope was vested in 1 

presumably charact erized-hy-lhejmoat eminent sacer- 
dotal virtues. This reform was but one of a series 
that included the enforcement of celibacy among the 
clergy and the stringent proceedings against simony 
which precipitated the struggle over investitures. 
The H i ldebrandine epoch had^ arrived — the epoch 
in which greatp opes, from Gregory V TI to Inno- 
^nt ill, brought the dignity and power of their 
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office, from both the secular and the spiritual poin t 
of view, to the utmost limitof exaltation . 

3. JRise of the MeduBval Umpire 

The prestige of the Papacy was closely paralleled 
by that of its great secular rival, the Holy Roman 
Empire. This institution, whose career embodies a 
political summary of the Middle Ages, had its origin 
in the Frankish monarchy, which, founded by Clovis 
on the soil of Roman Gaul, was expanded to truly 
imperial dimensions three centuries later by Charle- 
magne. The Franks were converted to Christianity 
in the time of Clovis, and stood alone among the 
barbarian invaders as Orthodox instead of Arian in 
faith. Their institutions expressed most faithfully 
the characteristics of Christianized Teutonism. No- 
where more strongly than in Gaul, under the Mero- 
vingians, did the church impress itself upon the 
political and social order. In both the councils of 
the royal court and the humbler concerns of town 
and provincial life, the bishops and abbots wielded 
a commanding influence. Early in the eighth cen- 
tury the royal line was supplanted in power by the 
East-Frankish family, later known as the Carolin- 
gians. The genius and valour of Charles Martel won 
the applause of trembling Christendom by setting a 
final bound to the sweep of Saracen conquest in the 
West. To the victorious Frank it was natural that 
the Pope should turn for support against the threaten- 
ing Lombards; and a favourable response to the Pope's 
appeal was clearly dictated not only by the religious 
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sentiment but also by the political aspirations of the 
ambitious ruler. Hence arose that entente through 
which Pippin became, with the papal sanction. King 
of the Franks, and Charlemagne, after adding the 
Lombard domain to his possessions, received from 
the Pope the insignia and title of Emperor. 

To the chief participants in that famous corona- 
tion in St. Peter's on Christmas day, 800 aj)., the 
significance of the ceremony was quite destitute of 
the subtlety which was ascribed to it by the contro- 
versial ingenuity of later days. That Charlemagne 
supposed he was receiving from the Pope a grant of 
political authority of any sort whatever, is impossible; 
that the Pope supposed that he was granting such 
power, is very unprobable. By his military and 
administrative genius the Frankish monarch had 
extended his sway over a territory fakly commen- 
surate with that of the ancient Empire in the West ; 
his conquests had consistently promoted the cause of 
Christianity against both the Saracen and the pagan ; 
having become the possessor in fact of imperial author- 
ity, he received from the Pope, through the rites long 
customary in Christian lands, formal recognition as 
successor of the early emperors. Through this act, 
however its significance may have been misinter- 
preted, the relation of Teutonic politics to Latin 
Christianity assumed a public form that was des- 
tined to produce extraordinary results. The embodi- 
ment of these results is the hi story a^d the theory 
ot the i ioly Tto man^Em pii^e! 

Charlemagne's empire fell to pieces within less 
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than half a century of his death. The territory that 
he had ruled was divided into independent kingdoms. 
But throughout the anarchy of this process the idea 
of an empire and of an emperor survived, an d of an 
emperor whose authority would be formally complete 
only after coronation by the Pope at Rome. The 
persistence of this idea was promoted not only by 
papal policy, which sought the support of superior 
power against the Italian princes , but also by the 
ambition of every ruler who, having succeeded to 
some share of Charlemagne's dominion, could hope 
to claim the whole. In 962 Otto I, the German 
king, a monarch whose character and achievements 
justly won for him the epithet of " Great," added 
Italy to his possessions and received or extorted from 
the Pope recognition as Emperor. With the co rona- 
tion of Otto begins definitely the history of the H oly 
Roman Empire. 



From the purely secular point of view this history 
is concerned with the long struggle of Grerman kings 
to maintain the imperial imity of Germany and 
Italy.^ The varying phases of the struggle turn 
chiefly on three facts : first, the thoroughly feudalized 
character of the royal power in both Germany and 
Italy; second, the racial antagonism between the 
Teutonic and the Latin populations ; and third, the 
enormous development of ecclesiastical and especially 
of papal power. The feudal conception of royal 
power hopelessly hampered the efficiency of the 

^ The western portion of Charlemmgne's empire flood i^»rt from 
lliis efeniggle, and dereloped independently into the Freaoh moiiaroh|i 
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monarch's action ; the dislike of the Italians for 
everything German, which to them was synonymous 
with barbarian, was a constant stimulus to seditions 
and revolt; and the tortuous policy of the popea. 
whor uthleasly employed their power to instire that 
the Empe ror shou ld be t heir ally but not their mas- 
te r, raised up in both Germany and Italy o bataclea 
which ultimately proved fatal to the development of 
a really imperial system . For a century after the 
great Otto, the Germ an monarchs pr e served a fairly 
strong hold on Italy and asserted their anc ient con - 
trol over the Rom an see . But then arose Hilde brand, 
and the era of the great struggle was a t hand which 
en ded a century and a half late r .in Jjig extinction of 
the imperi al authority, if_n Qt the imperial name, in 
all the region south of the Alps . 

4. The Era of Conflict between the Secular and the 

Spiritual Power 
The dramatic struggle between the Emperor Henry 
IV and Pope Gregory VII focussed the controversy 
as to the relation of spiritual to secular authority at 
the point where, in the belief of the time, each species 
of authority had its culmination. In the early days, 
before the ecclesiastical primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome had been clearly established, the Emperor had 
been r ecognized as h ead of^ both^ state and church. 
Yet a sphere hadjilwaya_been_a8aigned to the eccleai- 
aatical authoritie s, whi ch, though not defined with_ 
entire clearness, included at jeast the powe r to in ; 
^^cTpnrely spinttial pen^ties for^nxoi'*-! dft]iI^c^u^ciefl. 
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This power had been exercised by Ambrose, the 
energetic Archbishop of Milan, upon no less a per* 
sonage than the Emperor Theodosius the Great, who 
was excluded from the communion for breaking faith 
with and slaughtering certain rebellious subjects. 
Throughout the succeeding centuries excommunica- 
tion was employed with ever-increasing freedom by 
the higher church officials both against one another 
and against men in other stations in life. With the 
centralization of ecclesiastical power in the Pope, 
however, excommimication at his hands, recognized 
and enforced by an obedient clergy, could be made to 
assume a very serious aspect. The tende ncy was to 
extend the consequences of the penalty more and 
more into the fi eld of temporal concerns. Thus de- 
veloped the doctrine that an excommunicated prince 
was no longer entitled to the allegiance of his sub- 
jects, and ceased ipso facto to reign. 

The earliest stage of the conflict between Papacy 
and secular power is exemplified in the case of Pope 
Nicholas I and King Lothaire of Lorraine. The king, 
with the consent of an obsequious synod of prelates 
of his own dominion, divorced his wife and espoused 
his mistress. Nicholas intervened, and after a long 
struggle forced Lothaire to take back his wife. 
Against the Pope were joined the king, his brother 
the Emperor Louis, and all the powerful prelates who 
had sanctioned the divorce. But the moral issue in 
the case was so obvious that the terrors of the papal 
excommunication prevailed against all. Though the 
Emperor, in behalf of his brother, led an army against 
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the city of Rome, and entered the walls without i 
sistance, yet he was soon glad to make his peace 
with the Pope and retire from the controversy. In 
the course of this struggle claims of power were 
made on behalf of the Pope that trenched deeply on 
the secular jurisdiction. It was not, however, till 
two centuries later that these claims took practical 
shape in the conflict over investitures. 

Here the issue was made up on a ground where 
the moral bearings were greatly obscured by other 
considerations. Gre gory VII (Hildeb rand)^ decreed 
in _ 1075 t hat n o ecclesiastic sho uld t hereafter be 
i nvested with the sy mbols of hia office b y a secular 
princg ^nder penalty of excommuni catiop to_both 
pa rties to such a transaction . The avowed p urpose 
of thia_d ecree was to pu t_an_End-Jja__the_3i.mQniacal 
purchase and sale of th e dignities of the church — a 
practice that had become univ ersal and inve terate . 
But behind this object, which would command the 
sympathy of such enlightened public opinion as the 
time could boast, l ay the larger idea which per meated 
all Gregory's wojects — that of a purified hie rarch y , 
headedW the Pope, puid in g without reap onsibility 
to any te mporal power all the destinies of mankind^^ 
The effect of his decree would be to transfer to the 
Roman see that dominant influence in the filling of 
bishoprics and abbacies which had been wielded by 
the secular potentates. To these latter, however, the 
obvious consequences of the Pope's policy were very 
starthng. The landed estates possessed by the epis- 
copal churches and monasteries constituted in all 
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and the bishops and abbots were, as tenants of these 
estates, the feudal vassals of the jnonarcbs. The 
decree of the Pope would practically deprive the 
latter of all the incidents of suze rainty which were 
invol ved i n the feudal tenu re, and would reduce the 
royal power to nullity . In Germany and Italy the 
ecclesiastical estates we re exceptionally large and 
t he tend encies to revolt against the imperial author- 
ity exceptionall y strong. The Emperor, moreover, 
was invested by the sentiment of the times with a 
superiority over all other secular rulers. To Greg- 
ray, aspiring to the summit of authority, the subjec- 
tion of the Emperor would go farthest toward the 
attainment of bis end. Hence it was that, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the conflict of secular 
and spiritual powers was centred in the conflict of 
Papacy and Empire. 

The struggle was precipitated by the peremptoiy 
summons addressed in 1076 by Gregory to Henry of 
Germany to appear before the papal court and an- 
swer charges of disregarding certain decrees of the 
Pope. Henry's reply was the dep o8itioB_Qf_the^ope 
by a c ouncil of German pre lates. Gregory thereupon 
solemnly asserted the utmost authority ever claimed 
by the Roman see, by excommunicating and deposing 
the king and absolving his subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. Byfosteri ng the d iscontent and aa- 
b itiona of the great Germ an nobles and prelates the 
Pope waa ^le to bring the~1ung to the profound 
bumiliataon^^Td ■nhTt^ifminn ijTCaiMJBBa. This, how* 
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ever, was but the beginning of the long struggle. 
Henry recovered his power for a time and avenged 
himself on Gregory, but the principles at issue were 
too far-reaching to admit of an imequivocal settle- 
ment. On the narrow question of investitures, a 
rational compromise was reached in 1122. But 
the broad issue between papal and imperial power 
continued, through a bewildering multiplicity of inci- 
dents, to form the core of European politics for 
nearly two centuries. Only with the extinction of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, in 1264, w as the triumph 
of papal policy made clear. From ttiat date the dis- 
mtegration of the Empire was a fac t wiuch the hu*' 
gering veneration for the imperial title could but^ 
scantily disguise . Of the constituent elements of 
the dominion which Otto the Great had restored, 
G-ermany was a mere confederation of prjjjjffiga^ and 



Italy a group of city republics and petty princi pali- 
ties of which the only bond was the feud of Guelf 



and Ghibelline. 

What the ancient imperial ideal failed to achieve 
against the extreme pretensions of papal power was 
ultimately accomplished by the national monarchies 
that arose beyond the bounds of the Empire. The 
power of the Pope to hold kings and other princes 
to accoimt for moral delinquency was freely asserted 
in extra-imperial lands by Gregory VII and his suc- 
cessors. Largely through the influence of the Cru- 
sades the prestige of the popes expanded by leaps 
and bounds during the twelfth century and culmi- 
nated in the reign (for reign it truly was) of Innocent 
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m (1198-1216). The records of this pontiffs rela- 
tions with secular princes illustrate fairly well the 
status of the Papacy in European politics. In the 
Empire he openly claimed the right to judge finally 
between the rivals in a disputed succession^ and act- 
ually determined the occupation of the throne in 
turn by Philip, Otho lY and Frederick II. In 
France, by putting the kingdom imder an interdict, 
he forced the truculent Philip Augustus to take back 
a discarded wife and cast off a noble mistress. John 
of England, in a memorable struggle, was obliged to 
yield his kingdom formally as a fief of the Roman 
see and to become the vassal of the Pope. The 
realms which the Christian princes of Spain and 
Portugal were laboriously wresting from the Moors 
were treated by Innocent (and with slight opposition) 
as papal dependencies, on the theory, already gener- 
ally recognized, that land conquered from heathen 
and infidels was at the disposal of the Roman see.^ 
The King of Aragon, with full feudal ceremony, as- 
sumed the status of vassal to the Pope. Throughou t 
Chris tendom, in short, the spiritual lordship of Rome 
was recognized a s involving in some measure the 
attributes of political sovereig nty, 

A century after Innocent III, the prestige of the 
Papacy received a fatal shock in the memorable con- 
flict between Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair of 
France. The exalted position of the popes in secular 

^ Henry 11 of England Mked and reoeired from Roma author- 
ity to conquer Ireland, though the Iriih were neither heathen nor 
iaiidelt but merely refuted to conform to the Boman ritual 
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a£Eairs had been due largely to the unsubstantial 
character of feudal lordship from the standpoint of 
real power. Suzerainty tended to become merely 
nominal and ceremonial, and for suzerainty of this 
character the Papacy, destitute of military force, was 
well adapted. The chief instrument by which th e 
popes had asse rted real power over monarc hs hac[ 
always been the rebellious tendencies of t he great 
vassals. Liurmg the thirteenth century, however, 



the French kingship, largely through the ability of 
' Louis IX, assumed a high degree of solidity. When, 
therefore, Boniface VIII opposed to the policy of 
Philip the Fair an energetic demand for the exemp- 
tion of ecclesiastical property from taxation, save 
with the papal consent, the king was able to defy 
the Pope, and to win general support from both lay 
and ecclesiastical subjects. Further, Philip foimd 
opportimity, in the distracted condition of Italian 
politics, to carry the war into the Pope's immediate 
territory. The outcome was the so-called " Babylon- 
ish Captivity," during which the Papacy, havmg re- 
moved its abode from Rome to Avignon, was little 
more than an adjunct of the French monarchy. 
From Avignon it waged another violent and m some 
measure successful contest with the holder of the 
imperial title. But its prestige had been seriously 
impaired, and it suffered yet more severely in the 
Great Schism (1378-1415). Though the restoration 
joi harmony and unity in the church was so effected 
as to save the appearance of papal independence, the 
aggressive attitude of the Pope toward temporal 
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princes could no longer be maintained. The feudal 
order of society was waning. Where its influence 
still persisted most strongly — in the Empire — the 
Roman church could still assume an air of aggressive 
political consequence; but in the rising national | 
states of France^ England and Spain, her power was 
lienceion h wholly empioyed m me defence of rapidly 
shrmking remna nts of temporal dignity . 
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CHAPTER VI 

POLITICAL THEORY IN THB BABLY CHUBCH 

1. Je»as and tJie Apostles 

To the founder of Christianity no idea or doctrine 
that can be designated as political seems to have had 
the slightest interest. The teachings of Jesus, as 
recorded in the Gospels, embody a moral code of 
marvellous simplicity and completeness and the Jew- 
ish Messianic theology. The Golden Rule, which 
sums up his conception of the relations of man to 
man, is in some degree impolitical; since in pro- 
portion as it is lived up to, the coercive function of 
government loses significance.^ A like unpolitical 
influence springs from the pity for the oppressed and 
the suffering which pervades all his thought. In 
bringing hope to the lowly, the powerful of the earth 
are disparaged and counted for nought. But the 
hope that he holds out embodies no element what- 
ever of revolutionary suggestion. The ^* kingdom" 
into which his followers are to enter is most carefully 
distinguished from the realms of this world. It is 
the kingdom of Heaven, mystically conceived as the 
abode of God. From every attempt to attribute to 

' Cf. Janet, HisUrire de la Science poliHque, I, 2S4 (ed. 1887). 
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him the characteristics of temporal dominion, he 
turns with indifference or scorn. The efforts of his 
adversaries to embroil him with the Roman authori- 
ties evoke the pregnant injimction, ^^ Bender unto 
CsBsar the things that are Caesar's "; ^ and at the cri- 
sis of his life he convinces Pilate by the disclaimer : 
^^ My kingdom is not of this world." * The ingenuity 
of later ages, as will appear in subsequent chapters, 
extracted from the text of the gospels doctrines that 
stood in violent contrast to these; but the indiffer- 
ence to temporal power which these express accords 
with the whole spirit of Jesus himself. 

It is this spirit which clearly animated the apostles 
in spreading the faith among Jews and Gentiles. The 
soul of Paul's admirable epistles is exhortation to up- 
right living and to saving faith in the new Evangel. 
Of pure and uplifting morality and of subtle and pnh 
found theology his works are full, but of politics we 
find only that injunction of passive obedience : ^^ Let 
every soul be subject imto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God ; the powers that be are 
ordained of God," ' etc. Paul conceives of government 
as an instrument for the execution of Gk)d's will. And 
this conception is even more fully expressed by Peter : 
^^ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake ; whether it be to the king, as supreme ; 
or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him 
for the pimishment of evil-doers and for the praise of 
them that do well." ^ It was in the spirit of th^e 

< Matt xadi, 17; ef. Matt rvi, 24-27. 

s John zTiii, 8S. • Rom. xiii, 1-7. U Peter U. 18-17. 
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textsy supported by the injunctions to meekness and 
humility that pervaded the teachings of both Jesus 
and the apostles, that the roll of Christian mart3rrology 
was made up ; for passive submission found its abso- 
lute Umit in that world-old refuge of religious dissent : 
" We ought to obey God rather than men." ^ 

The political indifferentism of primitive Christian- 
ity was supplemented by a social indifferentism that 
tended often to aggressiveness. For the humble 
classes from which Jesus drew his f ollowers, it was 
natural to interpret the Master's denunciations of the 
rich in a communistic spirit.' But the sober sense of 
Paul and his followers corrected this extreme ten- 
dency, and preached that no earthly condition was a 
bar, as none was a key, to entrance into the Christian 
fellowship. Faith in Jesus constituted the sole test, 
and in this faith there was no distinction of rich or 
poor, high or low, slave or free. Thus in the lowly 
classes at the base of the social structure in the 
&E55JSSLievelo^Ti^^^^ 
brotherhood analogous in its bearings to that which 
Stoicigm_wa8 propagating amonfraheJgtgUectual. 
classes at the social apex.* As Christianity spread 
upward among the people, its way was made easier 
by the prevalence of Stoic concepts ; the oneness of 
humanity, which had been conceived as centring in 
the Stoic cosmopolis, received a much more definite 
and attractive realization in the promise of the 
Christian heaven. 

1 The Acts T, 29. < The Acts, ii, 44, 46. • ^Hptv, pp. 105-106L 
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2. lite Fathers of the Church: Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great 

When, in the fourth century, Christianity became 
the official creed of the Roman state, the general tone 
of the writers who treated of doctrinal matters was 
that of Jesus and the apostles. Humility, political 
indifEerentism and other-world! iness were dominant. 
But by this time the churc h had become a huge 
socia l^ quasi-political institution. It possessed great 
property; its relations with the imperial administra- 
tion were close and complicated ; and it was distracted 
by heresy. These conditions injected into ecclesias- 
tical writings a new note, illustrated by the able and 
vigorous Ambrose of Milan. The rights and dignity 
of the church began to be set on even terms with 
those of the Empire, and in relation to the injunction 
of Jesus was suggest ed Jhe^vitaT^estion : What ig 
Caasar'a and what js God's ? The great Theodosius, 
guilty of barbarous cruelty toward his rebellious sub- 
jects, was reproved and brought to repentance by 
Ambrose, and gave full recognition to sarordot^ 
BWay over the moral Ufe jQf_the Cliri stians. When 
Yalentinian ordered that the claim of an Arian to 
the see which Ambrose held should be brought before 
the imperial court for trial and decision, the latter 
indignantly refused to comply. " In a matter of 
faith," he boldly tlec lared. " bishops are wont to judge 
emperors, not emperors bia hopsj' ' This is pre- 

I Quit eat qui kbniiet tn ckum fldei . . . episeopoi lolere de Iiii|»- 
rMoribuK chriitJUiii. nnn IiiiperkUins de KpiMopu judickra. — ^n 
bratU Epiilola, xxxU, iu Uuldut, [I, p. 10. 
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scribed even by imperial laws, which must not be 
repealed ; for '' I would not that thy law should be 
above the law of Grod/' And when ordered to de- 
liver certain of the churches of his see to his rival, 
Ambrose, in his Orcttio de BasUicis TradmdMy gave 
passionate utterance to the claim that there was a 
line within which imperial authority could not in- 
trude. Tribute the Emperor may take ; the lands of 
the church he may take, but the temple of Gkxl not. 
^^ Palaces belong to the Emperor; churches to the 
priest." ^^ That which is divine is not subject to the 
imperial power." But the decree of the Emperor 
he would not resist by violence. The prayers of 
the faithful were the only weapons of lus defence. 
^^Tradere Basilicam non possum, sed pugnare non 
debeo." 

IgJ^nihrose tifa e^ growing self-conscio usness of Jhg 
Christian church is manifest^ but the sphere claimed 
for its independence is still little more than apostolic. 
Things moral and divine, where its authority is un- 
disputed, are understood as trenching very slightly on 
the temporal sphere, in which the authority of the 
state is undisputed and even glorified. In Augustine 
there is more manifest a tendency to depreciate the 



linpOManc e ot the torms and functions of pol itical 
authority, and to exalt b y comparison the spiritual 
Tife of the taithiul His most comprehensive work, 
De Civitate Deiy though covering substantially the 
whole realm of human history, theology and philoso- 

> Goldaat, 11, 12. Cf. also the letter to his 8Uter, in which Ambroae 
tells the story of the whole affair. Ibid. 16. 
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phjy luMEi for its central theme the concept of God's 
elect as constituting a commonwealth of the redeemed 
in the world to come — a commonwealth of which 
the church is a symbol on earth. In developing this 
idea, he works consciously on Plato's lines ^ and 
formulates from the political philosophy of that mafr- 
ter and of Cicero a system in which the leading dog- 
mas of the Christian faith assume a controlling part. 
But while dealing with law and politics, and the 
relations of men and nations in this world, all such 
subjects are set forth as merely subsidiary and incir 
dental to the divine scheme of salvation for the saints 
and their eternal blessedness.* The summum Jxmum 
— the end of the universe — is peace, harmony, order. 
But the pax terrene^ of which the household, the city 
and the social world are expressions, is of slight con- 
sequence compared with the jmix mtema — the order 
of life immortal. The peace of the body is as nought 
compared with the peace of the soul. The right of 
dominion given by God to man over soulless things 
illustrates the relative significance of the two. And 
Augustine here incidentally lays down the Christian 
justification of slavery. The lot of the slave is the 
wages of sin.' The theory of the Roman jurists that 
the slave is he whom the conqueror in battle has 
spared {servare) is adopted, with the additional con- 
ception of the judgment of God: ^< Every victory, 

> Cy. f or his vpipncMixm of FUto, Dt Ci9. Dei, Lib. VIII» euj^ ft, 6 
€i$eq. 

< Dt Civ. Deij Lib. XIX, enp. cap. 14 ef ieq. 

"'^ Conditio quippe wiTitatiB jure intelligitnr imporite pooetp 
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even though it falls to the wicked, is a divine judg- 
ment and through the downfall of the vanquished 
either atones for or punishes sin." But to the Chris- 
tian submission to an earthly master is of little 
moment, in the assurance that in life immortal^ all is 
equality. 

The character of Augustine's thought is as well as 
anywhere illustrated in his criticism of Cicero's concep- 
tion of commonwealth and people.^ Embodying the 
element of justice, the definition will not apply, the 
critic holds, to a people that does not recognize (jod. 
For ^^ justice is that virtue which gives to each his 
own," and it cannot be predicated of the community 
which takes man himself away from God and gives 
him to demons. This is not giving but denying to 
Gk)d his own.' Justice can exist only in a people who 
worship the true God. Augustine thus not only de- 
preciates the earthly state as compared with the state 
of the future life, but denies to non-Christian earthly 
states all social virtue. For he early in his work 
lays it down that without justice there is nothing to 
distinguish a state from a band of brigands.' 

Two centuries after Augustine, in the writings of 
Gregory the Great, " the last of the fathers," we find 
the same general spirit as in Augustme, with an 
accentuation of the stress on the church, the priest- 
hood and the things of the spiritual life. Gregor 
was thoroughly monkish in tempgrament ; a seer of 



^ i4nte, p. 120. 
* ^Op.eit^ Lib. XIX, cap. 21 ; cf. 28 end, and 24. 

* Remota justitiia, quid sunt regna nisi magna latrooinia? — Lib. 
IV,cap.i. 
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visions, a doer and discoverer of miracles and a deviser 
of fanciful interpretations of the sacred writings. He 
lived in a constant sense of besetting angels and 
demons, and of the impending judgment of Grod. 
Yet at the same time he displayed a remarkable 
appreciation of the policy demanded by the actual 
conditions which surrounded him; and thus, while on 
the one hand he greatly promoted the tendency of 
the faith to^ ignorance^ and superstition, on the other 
he maintained Rome from being overwhelmed b y the 
Lombards, and set the Roman see fairly on th e way 
tQ jndependence and exalta tion. To the Emperor at 
Constantinople Gregory observed and even emphasized 
the forms of servihty which were the custom of the 
day. He proclaimed himself mere " dust and worm," 
and when the Emperor called him a simpleton, merely 
sought consolation in the Scriptures.' But this pol- 
icy could find a cause in the ever-present danger 
from the Lombards, and it in no way altered the 
writer's conviction that the secular power was less 
noble than the spiritual. In protesting against a law 
that soldiers should not be admitted to monasterieB, 
he declared it to be the end of the imperial rule "that 
the way to heaven may be more accessible and that 
the earthly may serve the celestial kingdom." ' 
Monks are the soldiers of God, and priests are the 
servants of God — are like angels and to be esteemed 
divine. Finally, no one can rightly wield secular 

> Sm 1«tlen ID GoldMt, IT, 2U23. 

■ Ut . . . Coelonim vi* iHgioR pklekt, •! t«matra rtgnum ooibiti 
ttfno Ikmulatar. — Hid. 
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power who knows not how to deal with things divine ; 
^^ the peace of the state depends on the peace of the 
universal church." 

After Gregory a nd largely through his influence 
sacerdotal nterature i — and other literature there was 



none — ^became destitu te of political bearing till the 

stirring a^n of thft ^kmliyngia,na. Thft firftprorifl.n 

tjpe of thought definitely superseded the Augu stin- 
i gi; the ancient pagan writers were discarde d as 
p rofane, and the sole recourse o^ the monkish jcribes. 
for history, theology or law was to the Bible or to 
the ^^ fathers." This factjavg^a peculiar character 
to the controversi es of the Middle Age , 
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CHAPTER VII 

TH10BIB8 DURIKO THB DBYSLOPMKNT OF SCGLX8I- 

A8TICAL HBQSMONY 

1. Development and Method of Beasoning 

Thb momentary impulse given to learning by 
Charlemagne's enlightened policy did not result in 
any notable contribution to political theory during 
the Emperor's own lifetime. But the leading part 



taken by the higher cler gy in the conflicts over the 
partition of his do mmion precipitated the debate on 
what has been said to have constituted the core of 



me diaeval political thought — the relation of the 
ecclesiastica l to the secular power. The general 
trend of this debate^ from t he ninth to t he thir- 
teenth centur y, following closely the trend of objec- 
tive fact, was toward a well-rounded theory, first of 
ecclesiastical a nd then of papal h^emony in world 
politics^ The literature in which this theory is 
embodied is for the most part a literature of con- 
troversy on concrete temporary issues. For our 
purpose it is not necessary to follow the varying 
phases of the debate. We may be content with the 
mere mention of the leading participants, and a 
more or less systematic account of the doctrine to 
the ensemble of which all of them contributed. 
m m 
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In the ninth century the great names are those of 
Agobard,^ Bishop of Lyons (779-840?), prominent 
in the strife between Emperor Louis the Pious and 
his sons; Hincmar,' Archbishop of Rheims (806?- 
882), the all-powerful primate of the Gallic church ; 
and Pope Nicholas I (pontificate 858-867).* The 
tenth century is practically a blank for our purpose, 
but the next two centuries are rich in powerful 
debaters of the theory under discussion. Li the 
Hildebrandine age may be named, besides Pope 
Gregory YII himself (pontificate 1073-1085) ^ and 
his imperial adversary, Henry lY,'^ Manegold of Lut- 
terbach, who put forth an elaborate argument in 
behalf of the Pope,* and the German bishops, The- 
oderic of Verdun and Waltram of Naumburg, who 
wrote in behalf of the Emperor. The twelfth cen- 
tury produced on the one side St. Bernard,^ John of 
Salisbury^ and the influential Decretam of Gratian,* in 
which, by the collectio^ ,^.cp mparison and reconcili- 
ation of e cclesiastical authorities, the hierarchical 



theory was reduced to the form of ^^eg ai system ; 
and on^T&e uLhiirptEe"^supportera^of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa and the juris ts of the Civil Law, 
whose commentaries on Justmian affor ^d the^ est 
theoretical defence for thelmperial jurisdiction. The 



^ Works, in Migne, Patrologia Latinoy VoL 104. 
« Ihid. Vola 126, 126. 

* lUd, Vol. 119. * Ibid. VoL 148. 

* His official documents are in Goldast, Collectio ComtitiUionum 
Impericdium. Also in the Monumenta Germania HiitorieOj CcmfftTu- 
tUmes, 

* In the Monumenta, Libelli de Lite, Vol. I, p. 808. 

V Migne, Vols. 182-186. • Ibid. VoL 199. • Ibid. VoL 187. 
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fJ^JJ_^o^lIldedeccle3iafltica]_J]lTOI3^_a^^ 

actual ecclea iasticaT po wer, is to^ejound in th e writ- 

m^ofPoj|eJnnocent III (pontificate 1198-1216).' 

The method characteristic of^all^thej-eaaoning^of 
t hese c enturies was that;_t o^ which Gre gory the Great 
had given the impuUe. A certain fe w precedenta 
of p rofane hifltory were appealed to, but be^^^id_thi8 
the Bible and the teachin gs of the churcli fathers 
were held to be conclusive^ Of the latter, St. An- , 
gUBtine was most abundantly draw n upon, with 
Gregory the Great in the second place . Augustine's 
extensive ramblings in secular history were, how- 
ever, disregarded, though the influence of his appeal 
to history was manifest in the use made of the Old 
Testament. Th e increasing r <3gprLto_the_01d Testa- 
men t as compare d with the New furnishes, indeed, a 
fairly accurate measure of the intensifying oftne 
conflict between the ecclesia.stical and the secular 
power. The indjfiferentism amTsubmissivenesa of 



Je sua and the apostle s were feeble weapons in com- 
parison with the aggressive tone Tound in the law 
and the^m^phets of the Old Dispensation. It was 
universally assumed that the history of the children 
of Isra el was a djrg^t prefiguring of thftjjfft oLlhg 
Christian chu rch, and that tlm canonical Scripturea 
were lit erally inspired^hy^God. and hence_wejg_jn- 
fallible guides. On these a.oaumption8, the appeal 
to Israelitish history and institutions could not be 
attacked by either side, and had to be made by 
both. Hence it was that the discussions of the 

I Higae, ToU 211-^7. 
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period consisted very largely in citations from the 
Bible, interpreted and commented upon in what is to 
the modem mind an insufferably blind and uncritical 
spirit. And thus it was that human experience, out- 




tions of the Israelitish state appear purely theocratic. 
Government is administered under laws and through 
organs whose existence is derived from the direct 
manifestation of God's will. The Levitical priest- 
hood, the judges and the prophets perform the grav- 
est functions in the state under immediate divine 
mandates. And when royalty is established in 
\ Israel, the kings are represented as hedged about 
\by the ancient theocratic traditions, and as com- 
Vnonly determined, in both the origin and the exer- 
pise of their power, by priests and prophets, through 
/whom the will of God is made manifest. 
^ By t his conception of t h e TarfLP.litiah state, the 
mediseval theory of politics was decisi vel y influ enced. 
NtL _ doubt was raised that the prie8thood_of_the 
Christian church was prefigured by the Levites and 
the prophets onEe~dld~dispen3ation, aiid that the 
relations^ the latter to the kings_in^srael_and Ju- 
dah were a divinel y o rdain ed symbol _of the relations 
tEat~ought always to pr evail. Accordingly, argu- 
ment took the torm of a citation of instances in 
which God's favour could be construed as resting 
decisively with royal or with sacerdotal authority 
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respectively. In thia sort of discussion the ecclesias- 
tical debaters had a distinct advantage in the fact 
that the ancient record almost invariably ascribed 
the greatest prosperity to those monarchs who were 
most subservient to the priests and prophets. It 
seema clear, moreover, that the resort to the Old 
Testament andTfie^fesulting advantage to the eccle - 
siastical argument ^vere~promoted by the mere fact 
t hat secular a uthority in Europe^ jasse d from an 
emperor to a series of kings. No such dignitary 
as Imperator or Augustus or Csesar appears in the 
Old Testament, while kings figure there in great 
numbers. To the mcdiieval mind a text embodying 
a reference to a "king" by that title was decisive 
without further investigation. "Emperor" .signified 
somethin g highe r, and the claima oJ_ imperiaFau- 
thority had t o b e met by a somewhat different line 
of reasonin g.]. K ings could be denounced in the 
very words of divine inspirationT to hmnble the 
Emperor res ort waa^neceaaar y to the general preemi- 
nence oft he spicitual^aiithori^. 

2. The Dogma of the Two Powerit 

The starting-point in all mediseval theorizing on 

politics was the dogma of the two powers. The 

> The consciouniesB of this distinctiuu is ■huwn in the lettnr of 
Gregorj VII to Hemuutn of Mebc (Regiatrura, lib, iv, epint. 'i); 
"Ambroriua nan solum r«gem sed etittin reveni imper»turaiu . . 
OXOQtniniinioavit." Gregory never rtMogniiwi Henry IV m* Kmperor. 
The earlier diatinctiOD between roytii Kud imperial dignity ia exhibited 
In a lett«r of Alcuiu quoted in Gieeeler, Church hiilory (trauiilatiou, 
N.Y. 1645). Vol. II. p. 38. note. For the vhole letter, mn J tttt. BiUio- 
Ana Htrwii Qtmumiearum, VoL VI, p. M8. 
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accepted formula for the dogma was a dictum said to 
have occurred in a letter of Pope GrelasiuB to the 
Emperor Anastasius (494 a.d.) : — 

There are two systems under which chiefly this world is 
governed^ the sacred authority of the priests and the royal 
power. Of these the greater weight is with the priests in so 
fax as they will answer to the Lord even for kings in the last 
judgment^ 

This text recurs very frequently throughout the con- 
troversies of the times. To the ecclesiastics the 
second clause naturally rendered it especially attrac- 
tive. Hincmar cites it wherever he touches on the 
subject-matter ; * Gregory VII employs it in defending 
his proceedings against Henry of Germany ; and it 
found a place in the compilation of Gratian.' Nor 
was the fact of the twofold authority disputed by the 
opponents of ecclesiastical pretensions. The actuality 
of sacerdotal power was too conspicuous a feature 
of the period to be disregarded, however stoutly the 
extreme deductions of the priests as to the extent 
of their sway might be resisted. 

For the establishment and perpetuation of the dual 
system of authority, proofs of divine sanction were 

^ Mansi, Sacrarum Conciliorwn CoUecdoy VIII, 31 ; cf. Gieseler, II, 
49. **Ihio quippe sunt, imperator Augoste, quibuB principaliter 
mundus hio regitur, auctoritas sacrata pontificam et regalia potestas. 
In quibus tanto gravius est pondus sacerdotom quanto etiam pro ipaia 
regibus Domino in diyino reddituri sunt examine rationem." 

^ E.g.^ Ad Procerei Regnipro inttUuiione Carlamanni RegU^ cap. i; 
Ad Episcopas Regni Admoniiio, cap. i; Capitula in Stfnodo apud 
S, Maeram, cap. i; Epist. ad Ludwieum III, Regem; Dt Dwcrtio 
Lotharii et Tetbergae, 

* Dicreium^ Dift 96, can. la 
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brought forward in abundance. Hincmar's doctrine 
was that Jesus alone could have become, like the 
pagan rulers, both priest and king, but he elected not 
t o unite the two funct ions ; and after hLs_^cen8ion 
no king prestime d^ o eserc j se pri eatly^or priest to 
mingle in r oyal, powers.' And another dictum of 
Pope Gelasius enjoyed throughout the Middle Ages 
equal authority with that referred to above;- — 

The MediEitor between God and men, the man Chriat Jeiua, 
hy marking out the methods and dignities appropriate to each, 
BO distinguished between the duties of the two powers . . . 
that the Christian emperors should need the priests for th« 
sake of eternal hfe, and the priests should make use of the 
imperial laws for the course of temporal affairs only * 

With the resort to the Old Testament fully estab- 
lished, the authority of Jesus to separate the two 
powers was found prefigured in that of Melchisedek, 
who was both priest and king, and of David, who was 
prophet and king, and in the fact that Jesus waa of 
both royal and sacerdotal lineage." Even the creation 
of the sun and moon, which waa made by Innocent III 
the basis of a rather striking simile,* assumed the 
character of a calculated symbol of the divine will in 
respect to the two species of authority. The distinc- 
tion between body and soul afforded another analogy 
which was frequently appealed to ; and the " two 

> Capiluia apvd S. Marrtm, owp. i. AIw Ailmonitio ad Epi^ig»», 
«ap. 1. 

) /Wrwfum OnKiani, Diit. 10, can. B, and Dial. 00, can. 6. In both 
plaou the puMge in quotut from K letter ot Pope Nioholaa L 

■InnocHol III, Rnpimtto NwiliU PkUtppt, Reg. de N«g. Botn. 
Imp. 18, « fUg. lib. 1, aplsk 401, 
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swords'* exhibited to Jesus by the disciples ^^played 
ultimately a promi n<^p*^ part it] thfl th ought of an age 
that was inordinately sensitive to dualism. 

{ut however fixed the idea of a distinction of 
powers, there was theoretically no cause for conflict 
between them. A perfect harmony was conceived 
as the divinely ordained relation. Thinp temporal 
^ere the domain of royalty, things spiritual that of 
thv priesthood. The sphere of each was decreed by 
Qod ^or the exclusive administration of each. As the 
empert :a and kings claimed no authority in spiritual 
affairs, so the bishops and popes claimed no authority 
in secular affairs. The purpose of the distinction 
between the two powers was clearly laid down in 
the continuation of the passage last quoted from 
Gelasius : — 

In order that spiritual action may be free from carnal inter- 
ruptions, and thus that " no man who warreth for God should 
entangle himself in the affairs of this world " (2 Tim. ii, 4) ; 
and in turn that he who has been inyolved in secular business 
should not be seen directing what is diyine. 

Theoretically, thus, there would appear to have been 
no basis for the age-long conflict of the powers. But 
the diffic ulty arose from the la ck of any clear^ efi-^ 
nitionast owhaTl^s sec ul ar an d what wasj piritual. 
The ground on which the great churchmen attacked 
princes was that the latter were encroaching upon 
the spiritual domain, and the plea of the princes 
always was that the churchmen were mingUng in 



^ Luke xxii, 88. See St. Bernard, Dt Comideratione, lib. iv. 
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aecular affairs.' In the nature o£ the things the 
dispute could never be definitely decided by theory. 
As in all si milar matters of wide hum an concern 
^ere w a s a broad _field_jn which_jio_^eci8e and per- 
manent line of de marcat ion could be drawn, and m 
wh ich the assign ment of specific cases to the one or 
the othe r category raust_vary_wit!i social^cqnditiwiB 
and with the general spirit of the age. 

3. 7^ Argument for Sacerdotcd Fre'emmmce 

I n the centuries during which the clash of the 
powers was mo st inten se, the social and intellectual 
conditions were wholly fa vourable to the ecclesi- 
astical cause, an d a th eory of general sacerdota l 
pr eeminence was mat ured which appealed ver^ 

effe ctively to the senti ment o f the ti me s . The 

development of this theory stood in close relation 
to the doctrines upon which was erected th e suprem - 
acy ot the Koman see in the church. But since the 
latter lie without the field of political theory, they 
will be paased over. The only effect of the so-called 
Petrine dogma upon the general argument was to 
shift somewhat the emphasis placed upon the par- 
ticular items. 

This argument, broadly considered, followed two 
lines: first, that from the essential character of the 

' I haT« found do vtoft in the period with which we are concamsd 
rd \ oUum by Uymen to Rpiritiial power a« «iich ; and no claim hy tb* 
clergy bi dirpcl control ID temporal aflairs, except that Innocent III 
■■•erted for thn I'apacy in errtain case* an incldenl*! juriwiitrtSon i 
" oertia cauaia inapiwtia, teroporalem Juriadiotioaem oaanaiiter (ixero^ 
mu"— Beg. Ub. v, opiat. U8. 
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two species of authority the greater dignity pertained 
to the spiritual and hence gave precedence to those 
in whom its exercise was vested ; second, that Grod 
had directly conferred upon the church such power 
of inspection and correction in reference to the char- 
acter and motives of secular rulers as carried neces- 
sarily, though indirectly, a control over their acts 
wherever a q uestion of sin or mo raJajwas inv olved. 
^^he first idea was an immediate consequence of 
the views of the early church as to the relative im- 
portance of the earthly life and the life to come.^ 
As the saving of souls was infinitely more important 
than the regulation of mere physical life, so the 
savers of souls were infinitely more worthy of honour 
than the regulators of physical life. Ambrose had 
said that the glory of princes was to the glory of 
bishops as the brightness of lead to the brightness of 
gold ; and this saying was a feature of all the sacer- 
dotal arguments of the later age. Kings and princes, 
said Gregory VII, in that letter to Hermann of 
Metz* in which the professions of humility are in 
such striking contrast to the manifestations of arro- 
gance, cannot cast out devils, cannot rescue from 
perdition the soul of a dying sinner, nay, must them- 
selves come humbly to the priests for baptism and 
absolution. No king or emperor has raised the dead 
to life, has healed the lepers, or has made the blind 
to see. " From which is gathered how far the sacer- 
dotal dignity exceeds the princely." This conclusion 
was also supported by the analogy of the body and 

1 Supra, pp. 166, 167. < Beg. Ub. Tiii, epist 22. 
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the soul — as the soul is more noble than the body, 
so is the priesthood than royalty — and by that of 
the sun and moon, symbolizing sacerdotium and reg- 
num respectively. And finally, a characteristic in- 
terpretation of Old Testament history derived a proof 
of greater dignity from the greater antiquity of the 
sacerdotal office. Innocent III saw in Noah, as cap- 
tain of the ark (rector arcce), a symbol of the priest 
of the church (quasi sacerdos ecclesice), but was able 
to get even nearer the beginning of things by point- 
ing to the sacerdotal act of Abel, who ^^ brought of 
the firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof ; and 
the Lord had respect unto Abel and his offering." ^ 

The second line of argimient in the theory of cleri- 
cal supremacy developed its peculiar strength out of 
the distinction which early became so clearly marked 
between the clerical and the lay elements in the 
church and the elimination of the latter element 
from all authority in ecclesiastical functions, whether 
spiritual or merely administrative. Secular princes 
were laymen. To the sacerdotal mind they were of 
all laymen the class most prone to sin, and therefore 
most in need of clerical censure. No fault can pos- 
sibly be found with the ideal of chara cter and conduct 
^^Eiai the medie val clergvlet ^or prbces.' But 



1 Innooent III, Reg. de Neg. Rom. Imp. xriiL Thia argument wm 
need as early as Agobard. Cf. hia Epitt. ad Bemardum : De Priv. «l 
Jure Sacerdotii, In the abcwe cited decretal of Innocent is contained 
an elaborate and formal argument for the superior dignity of the 
priesthood, including the citation of many other texts of Scripture 
whose connection with the subject cannot to-day be detected ; e,g. the 
Tision of Peter recorded in Acts x. 

* Cf, Hinomar, Ad. Bpueapoe Adnumitiopro CarolomannOf cap. 8, 4 
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just in proportion as the requirements were more 

numerous. Among the duties of kings that were 
most imperatively insisted upon were respect for 
and protection of the church and its ministers. 
Upon the form and manner of fulfilling this duty 
there were naturally wide divergences of opinion 
between churchmen and secular rulers, and out of 
these differences arose the most critical of the 
mediaeval controversies. 

The case for sacerdotal jurisdiction was effectively 
presented by Hincmar in his discussion of the divorce 
of Lothaire.^ The contention of the king's defenders 
that the king's acts are independent of episcopal 
judgment and subject only to that of Grod, is con- 
cisely declared to be blasphemous and diabolical. 
This contention may be true, Hincmar admits, of the 
good king; but the unjust or tyrannical ruler, like 
all sinners, must be judged by the priests,' ^^ who jire 
the thrones o f (jod , in who m he has his seat and 
through whom he decrees his^judgments." From 
the fcicriptures Hincmar gathers all the texts which 
were most relied upon throughout the period. Jesus 
himself directly conferred on the church the final 
authority in disputes between brethren, adding this 



* De Divartio Lotharii et TetbergcCt QxiSBStio VI, of the seven vupple- 
mentary questions at the end of the work. Cf. supra, p. 145. 

* " Vel secrete vel publice " ; that is, in the confessional or in the 
synod. The extension of the power of absolution of penitents after 
confession, to cover the claim to the right of publicly absolving or 
condemning a king for his official acts, was characteristic of the 
period under consideration. 
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plenary grant of power to the disciples: ^^What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven." ^ The Ol d Testament record 
shows God continually employing the prophets as 
messengers of his wrath or mercy to kings. Samuel 
announced the divine judgment to Saul, Nathan to 
David, Ahijah to Jeroboam .' And in the law of 
Moses the symbol of sacerdotal jurisdiction is found 
embodied in the formal establishment of a court of 
Levites for last resort in difficult and doubtful cases.* 
Later protagonists of the ecclesiastical cause dis- 
covered or emphasized other texts from the word 
of God. Gregory YII and all the adherents of the 
advanced Petrine theory, laid especial stress on the 
injunction of Jesus to Peter, " Peed my sheep^" * 
which was construed as a charge of universal pas- 
toral authority from which kings were not ex- 
empted.* And Innocent III, whose ingenuity in 
defending his claims to jurisdiction was quite com- 
mensurate with his boldness in asserting them, fairly 
exhausted the possibilities of this species of reason- 
ing. He even derived from an interpretation of 
Deuteronomy xvii, 8-12, the conclusion that difficult 
and doubtful questions of all kinds, both ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil, might properly be referred to the papal 
see for adjudication.* 

^ Matt xriii, 15-18. C/. Luke, z, 10. 

*18ain.xiiiandxY; 2S*m. xii; 1 Kings xL * Dent z^ii, ^18. 

« John xzi, 15-17. • Oragoiy VII, Bag. lib. iy, epist 2. 

* Lib. y, epist 128. This is a ** leading ease " in the medisByal 

Mooofliot of the laws." It contains the papal decision on an %pj^iliot^ 
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After the time of Gregory VII, however, the crux 
of the claim to superior authority by the ecclesias- 
tical power lay in the method of enforcing its judg- 
ments, especially against the bearers of ultimate 
political power. The fi nal penalty ^f the church 
was excommunication and a nathema. This, it was 
insistently held, corresponded to th e deatF^nal ^ 
in the Mosaic law : for the church of the New Pis- 
pensation di d not wield the swor d of blood ; its 
weapon was the sword of the spirit. But when the 
terrors of excommunication ceased to make rulers re- 
spect the church, the power to depose a monarch was 
asserted, and was made effective through the power 
to release subjects from the oath of allegiance. Under 
the feudal organization of society the political signifi- 
cance of this oath was very great. But the relation 
to God that was created by the oath easily brought 
the matter within the domain of things spiritual.^ 

A specific grant of control over the bond between 
ruler and subjects was f oimd in the authority to " bind 
and loose " conferred by Jesus on the disciples in the 
text of Matthew quoted above. But the Old Testa- 
ment yielded a host of confirmatory texts. Most far- 

tion for the legitimation of the natural children of William, Lord of 
Montpellier. The decision is that legitimating is a secular act, and 
the petition is denied. But the Pope argues at length that the papal 
jurisdiction might cover it ; for the adultery from which the children 
sprang was a sin, and subject to sacerdotal judgment The whole 
document is characteristic of the times ; and the interpretation of the 
text of Deuteronomy is particularly noteworthy. Cf, Janet, op. cit., 
I, 352. 

^ The right to absolve is defended at length in a letter of Grebhard 
of Salzburg to Hermann of Metz, in Migne, Patrologioy Vol. 148^ 
p. 847. 
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reaching was God's commission to the prophet Jere- 
miah: ^^See, I have this day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, and 
to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
to build, and to plant." ^ In addition, appeal was 
made to the whole series of incidents in which tyran- 
nic kings in Israel had been denounced, and their 
doom foretold, by prophets. And finally a number 
of precedents in the history of Christian times were 
always cited, to show that practice had conformed to 
this theory of ecclesiastical control. Theodosius, it was 
said, was deprived by Ambrose of the exercise of his 
imperial powers till he should have repented of his sin.* 
Chilperic, the last of the Merovingians, was deposed 
and his subjects were released from their oath by 
Pope Zacharias, and this not because of sin on the 
part of the king, but merely because of incompetency. 
The coronation of Charlemagne by Pope Leo came 
to be habitually treated as a transfer of imperial 
authority from the East to the West, and as a grant 
of such authority to the Frankish monarch, with the 
corollary that he who bestowed could deny or with- 
draw it. In the greatest heat of controversy, further- 
more, much stress was laid by some defenders of the 
papal cause on the fable known as the ^^ Donation of 
Constantine." This story, which became especially 
prominent through its incorporation in the Decretum 

^ Jer. i, 11. Cf. an elaborate comparison of thia with the commia- 
lion of Jeaoa to the diaciplea, by Innocent Uly in Bag. de Neg. Bom. 
Imp. xriil. 

* This exaggerated version of the incident (tmpra^ p. 146) is ghren b| 
John of Salisboiy, PolyerodeuB, Bk. IV, ch. iiL 
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of Gratian,' narrated with much detail how ConBtan- 
tine the Great, upon his removal to Conatantinople, 
had conferred all liis imperial authority in the West 
upon Pope Sylvester, thus giving to the latter the 
priority as a secular ruler over all the kings in that 
region. But th e most clear -aishted supporters of th e 
Papa c y disrRgarded th is argument, as implying ^ lat 
Bome p ort ion of the papal power waa derived from man 
rat her than from God dire ct, andfoun d a mucE'more 
aecure basialortE eirposition in the general char acter o f 
t he sacerdotal functio n aa jompared with th e political. 
With a wide basis in custom and public sentiment 
for tHe exercise ot^;juTisdTction~over ^ma^3]^^_9f 
legal controversies; with an exclusijs^controlof^ 
such as could be^Sown to be spirituaMn^character ; 
wTtlT^he facTIit y^for extending this control that 
in hered J n the doctrine that it embraced whatever 
a.ction8 were in any^wayTalnted wltTr^sTnT; an? with 
the power to enforce i ts interpretation of its ^lit hor- 
i ty by the~3 epos ition of secular rulers from po wer, — 
themediaeval church was in_fagti^if 5o t_in theoiy, a 
most potent poTitTc al institution. 

4. The Argument for Princely Independence 
The ground taken by the secular rulers in opposi- 
tion to the claims of the ecclesiastical power was in 
general that which is known at the present time as 

1 Dist. 96. CKD. 13 Kod 14. The other famoiu work of forgerj 
in the meditersl conflict, the pseudo-Isidoriao Decretals, bsve no 
direct interest in this place, as they were deaig^ned and employed 
utmost exchiaively in the purely ecclesiastical Straggle wUeh esUb- 
liehed the primacy of the Rotnaa see. 
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the doctrine of the divine right of kings. Conceding 



the distinction of the two powers by Jesus^ it he 



that the prince's fimction wasas^ nnch divine hi 
origin and character as the priest's^ and that the 
fin ^ responsibility for princely acts was to Go d 
alonej That kings ought to rule with justice^ to 
protect and promote the welfare of the church and 
its priesthood, and to be bteefactors of their people^ 
was freely admitted. But failure in any of these 
respects did not divest them of the royal character 
or subject them to other than purely spiritual pen- 
alties. Their punishment would ensue, not in this, 
but in the future life. The king, whether good or 
bad, is, so the argument ran, the instrument of a 
divine purpose. His beneficence betokens (rod's 
mercy, his cruelty, God's wrath toward the subject 
people. The duty of all is submission to his will, 
and the only recourse against the evils of tyranny is 
repentance for sin and prayer to God.* 

This whole doctrine, with its conclusion of passive 
obedience, was made to rest, in the resort to Scripture 
texts, mainly on the disclaimer by Jesus of secular 
authority and on the injunctions of Paul and Peter.* 

^ Thia doctrine is oonoisely stated, for the purpose of refatation, 
in Hincmar's essay, De Div, Lotkar, et TtU : Dicont alii Sapientes quia 
isfce princeps rex est, et nollonim legibus yel judioiis snbjaoet nisi 
solios Dei . . . et sicnt a sois episoopis, quidquid egerit, non debet 
excommunicari, ita ab aliis episoopis non potest judioari, quoniam 
solios Dei principatoi debet subjici, a quo solo in prineipatn oonstl- 
tuit, et quod facit et qualis est in regimine, dirino sit nuto. 

* For a temperate exposition of this doctrine, see Hugo Floriaoen- 
sis, TracUUw de Regia Potettate et Sacerdolali DignitaU, in Monuwtenia 
Oermania Historical LSbelli de Lite^ II, 465; esp. lib. i, cap. 0, and 
Ub. ii, cap. 6. • Bom. xiii, 1-7 •» 1 FMar ii, 1&-17. 
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The apostolic commands were indeed so direct and 
explicit that it gave the ecclesiastics no little trouble 
to escape the force of their literal application.^ Paul 
declares : — 

The powers that be are ordained of Qoi. Whosoerer there> 
fore resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. . . • 
He is the minister of Qod, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
hijn that doeth evil Wherefore ye most needs be subjecti not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience' sake. 

And Peter enjoins obedience ^^ to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake " — to the king and to his 
subordinates ; ^^ for so is the will of (jod, that with 
well doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men." The sacerdotal debaters sought to evade 
the issue here presented by distinguishing between 
the king and the tyrant,' claiming that the apostolic 
teaching applied only to the former, and also by 
asserting that these injimctions were only for the 
laity and not for the clergy, who were, like the 
apostles, the teachers of the masses.' Such in terpre- 
tation s were , howe ver, obviously felt to be some what 

slmn^_^BiJll^^ 

nent in the sacerdotal argu ment than J hft-QI d Testa - 

jg^ ^yhere a sp ec kl disclaimer of Gtod's 



meni 



resp on sibility for all kings was found in the often 

^ The command of Jesos, ** Render unto Cesar," etc,, was less 
cogent, for the obvious reason that it embodied no criterion as to 
what was Cesar's, and what was God'a 

' This distinction is common from Hinomar throughout the period. 

* Cf. Innocent m, in a letter to Alexius, Emperor at Constanti- 
nople. Prima CoUectw Decrttalium^ tit. ii, 2; in Migne, VoL 210^ 
ooL 11S2. 
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cited passage, ^^ They have set up kings, but not by 
me ; they have made princes, and I knew it not." ^ 
The supporters of secular independence readily fol- 
lowed their adversaries to the Old Testament and 
drew from it a notable array of doctrines favourable 
to their cause. From Saul down kings were shown 
to have enjoyed the direct sanction and conspicuous 
favour of God, and to have been instruments of the 
divine purpose.* But the princely cause was on the 
whole at a disadvantage here ; for on the assumption 
that the Levites and the prophets symbolized the Chris- 
tian priesthood, the chronicles of Israel, transmitted as 
they were by the ancient sacerdotal class, were of a 
distinctly anti-royal character. A similar reason gave 
to the hierarchical cause an advantage in the appeal 
to precedents of Christian times. The accessible 
historical records were very largely the work of the 
priests and monks, and embodied the legends and 
traditions peculiar to these classes. I t was v gr y diflSi- 
c ult, ther efore, to denvejrom current ronceptio ns^ 
history any"^ ^ctives for the distorted versions of 
the attitud e of_even such noted rulers a s Consta ntine, 
Theodosius and Charlemagne. 

With the revival of the study of Justinian's code 
at Bologna, the lawyers, under the encouragement 
of Frederick Barbarossa in the twelfth century, 
began to make some influential contributions to the 
theory of the relations of the Empire to the Papacy. 

1 Hoaea viii, 4. 

* For a battle royal of the texts, see the oorrespondence of Waltram 
of Naumburg and Stephen of Halberstadt, for and against Heniy IV 
of Germany, in Migne, Pairologia^ VoL 14S, ooL 1443. 
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The legifllative absolutism o f the prince was, as has a 
peared al^v ej3hfi-. ^MdStS ^jif^e ^amaiLgystem. 
To emphasize this principle was to set an impassable 
limit to the extension of papal jurisdiction. It 
stood in perfect contradiction to the principle of 
Gratian in his Decretum: ^^The decrees of princes 
do not take precedence over, but follow, the decrees 
of the church."* The encouragement given by 
Frederick to the Roman law was incidental to the 
general policy of the Hohenstaufen emperors, to 
identify their dignity with that of the ancient Bo- 
\ man rulers. To^thfc-O apal theory that the German 
emperors owed th ^ autho rita^to the^ translation of 
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was thus o^ Kiafid^ the jurists' theor 
erial power" (i mgermmc onfmuum) . 
The one doctrine had at least as good a foimdation 
in fact as the other. And the imperialistic theory 
admirably supplemented and confirmed the idea of 
a imiversal monarchy as the normal type of political 
organization. Innocent III employed as an argu- 
ment in demonstrating the superior dignity of the 
spiritual power, the fact that the authority of a 
prince was over only a limited region, while that 
of the church was universal.* To such an argument 
there was a cogent reply in the doctrine that the 
sway of the Emperor extended de jure over all the 
ancient Roman world, as well as over the German 
territory that had been added to this dominion. 
This universal jurisdiction was easily sustained by 

1 Supra, p. 129. * Dist x. * Reg. de Neg. Bom. Imp. xviii. 
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both the general spirit and the literal expressions 
of the Corpus Juris Civilis; and the theory of im- 
perial independence of eccleMasticai authority ' re- 
cSTved strong support from tbe^ jurists. But^tEw 
pM-licuIar for mof a rgument for the secular power 
naturally found little favour outsjde of tTie Holy 
Roman Empire; for the EngUalijJi'rench^ancL Spa^- 
ish king a and their supporter s could gain lit tle from 
a doctrine which might^saye th em fr om a Pope only 
to subject them to an Emperor. 

5. Si. Bernard and John of Salishay 
In addition to the foregoing account of the syste- 
matic contentions in behalf of the two powers, an 
account of the political theory of this part of the 
Middle Age requires some notice of two men of 
great prominence m the twelfth century, whose ideas, 
however, presented certain marked contrasts with 
those that have just been considered. The two 
men were St. Bernard and John of Salisbury. Both 
were ecclesiastics, and both were thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of their order in respect to secular 
authority. But in other respects they stood widely 
apart. Bernard was a reforming monk, striving to 
instil into the practice of religion the ascetic and 
mystical spirit of the Fathers. John of Salisbury 
was a man of letters and a man of the world, the 
pupil of Abelard. from whom he imbibed that taste 
for good literature of all kinds that made him one 
of the moat learned persons of his day. Bernard de- 
spised secular learning as he despised all things of 
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this world ; and from the standpoint of his pure ' 
spiritualism he assailed what he conceived to be 
the temporal tendencies in the development of the 
church and the Papacy. John, Q n_lhe_Qtber^hand, 
accepting and sustain in g_the_ comm on dogmas of 
ecclesiastical theory, enriched J; he argu ment by ex- 
tensive recourse to the ideas of classic p aganism . He 
Vas the^recur^r of the_greate8t_BchoIa8tics. While 
Bernard strove to recall into control the spirit of 
Gregory the Great, John systematically contravened 
that spirit by finding and stimulating delight in 
the literature which Gregory had banned. Bernard 
re presented a Ji^je^ ^hich wa a tohave_Jittle_influ2 
ence in jhe_Eh urch before the re form ing movement 
, of the sixteenth! 



atur^ while John's m ethods were 
I to become within a shor t time char acteristic of all 



I phiI(^ophy. 

The~attitude of St, Bernard is fully expressed in 
his short but remarkable work, On Reflections^ ad- 
dressed to Pope Eugenius III (1145-1153). This is 
in substance an energetic protest against the growing 
absorption of the papal interest and energy in the ad- 
ministrative and non-spiritual concerns of the church. 
The maintenance, not to speak of the extension, of 
the Roman church's territorial possessions in Central 
Italy, as wel l as the world-wi de business^of organiz- 
ing the second Crusade, made the papal court a centre 
of^greaTltcttvity in^poIitTcs, with all the incidents uf 
intriguep ambition^ and avarice that are ajgofiiated, J 

Flinted in Goldut, Monarekia, «le, 
11,81 



t Cantidtrutiont Libri V. 
AiaoinUigan. 
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with such conditions. That the time and attention 
of tbe tope shoincTbe taken up with worldly matters 
was to the lofty soul of Bernard unendurable. 
'^ What/' he asks, ^^ is more slavish and unworthy^ 
especially in the chief pontiff, than to sweat every 
day and almost every hour over such things ? " It 
may be said that this is necessary in order to build 
up the church and meditate in the law. ^^And in- 
deed," Bernard remarks, ^^ law resounds every day 
through the palace ; but it is the law of Justinian , 
not the law of the Lord. " Jesus declined with scorn 
to decide a dispute over property, though he decides 
the eternal fate of souls ; and it is a false logic which 
declares that the successors of the apostles must take 
jurisdiction over temporal concerns merely because 
they have authority over what is greater. Between 
the power and dignity of absolving from sin and that 
of dividing estates, there is no comparison. These 
grovelling things of the earth are to be passed upon 
by kings and princes. ^^Why do you rush into 
another's field? Why do you set your sickle to 
another's crop ? " 

The exaltation of the papal dignity is put by Ber- 
nard in the most unqualified terms.^ But the func- 
tion of the Pope is pastoral, not princely. ^^ Lordship" 
{Dominatio) is denied to him in emphatic and reiterated 
expressions. Christ alone is daminuSf and the Pope 



^ '* Tu prinoept epiaoopomm, ta hfteret apoitoliimt ta prixnata 
Abel, gabemAta Noe, p«triarchata Abraham, ordine Melchiiedek, 
dignitaie Aaron, aootoritaie Mojmi, Judioata Samuel, poteelate 
Petroi, onotione Chriitos.'' 
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is his steward for all the world. The duty of this 
stewardship is to nourish, not to govern {ut dispenses, 
non imperes). A nd the abuses consequent up on the 
policyof continually exten^^1pfy th^ appellate juris- 



diction pf the p q^ pal see are denounced in glowing 
language. The venalit y of t he court never received. 



a more direct^Sd cutting rebuke than from Ber^ 
nard/ a nd the same is t rue of the ostentation, 
frivolityand extra va^age that nJed the rg. And 
referring to a recent attempt of the Pope to maintain 
his territorial interests by force, Bernard points out 
that when a sword was drawn to defend Jesus at his 
betrayal, the Master commanded that it be returned 
to its scabbard. But, he continues, in a passage 
which became a commonplace in later controversy, 
the two swords of which Jesus said, ^^ It is enough," 
both belong to the church,^ the spiritual and the 
material; ^^but the latter must be used for the 
church, the former also by the church ; the former 
by the hand of the priest, the latter by the hand of 
the soldier, though at the suggestion {ad nutum) of 
the priest and the command of the Emperor." 

This passage strikingly illustrates the whole trend 
of Bernard's thought. Secular affairs are to be let 
alone by the priesthood not so much because they are 
outside of its sphere as because they are beneath its 
dignity and degrading in their nature. Political 

1 « Quae dabis mihi . . . pretio seu spe pretii non interveniente ? " 
Cf, the Goliardic line, *< Curia Romana non quaerit ovem sine lana." 
Emerton, Mediaval Europe, p. 475. 

* If this were not true, Jesus would have said, not <* satis est," but 
«< nimis e«t" The text is Luke xzii, 35-da 
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auth ority, in short, has its function in the perform- 
ance of the menial duties essential to the mainte- 
nance and protection of the church. This idea is 
baldly and uncompromisingly set forth by John of 
Salisbury in dealing with the symbol of the two 
swords.^ The prince, he says, receives the sword of 
blood from the church, who employs it by the hand 
of the prince, reserving the spiritual sword for the 
priests. 

The prinoe, therefore, is indeed the servant (mmiiter) of the 
priesthoodi and perfonna the part of the saored duties which 
seems unworthy of the hands of the priesthood. For while 
eyeiy duty of the divine laws is religious and holy, neverthe- 
less that of punishing crimes is inferior and seems in a way to 
represent that of the executioner. 

So unflattering a conception of political authority 
is only set forth, however, when this species of power 
is brought into comparison ¥rith the sacerdotal. The 
PolycToticus^ the chief work of John of Salisbury, 
embodies a somewhat ambitious attempt at a broad 
phUosophy of politics, in which the elements of 
princely rule receive in many respects a just and 
impartial consideration. His method of treatment 
is diffuse, and though it combines the appeal to 
ecclesiastical authority with copious references to 
pagan literature * and to pagan philosophy, it exhib- 

* PolyeraHeuif lib. iv, cap. 8. 

* The meaning of this title is unknown. For a conjecture as to 
the title and an analysis of the work, see Poole, lUutiratUmi o/Medim- 
vol Thought (London, 1884), p. 216 et aeq. 

* The author frequently apologiies for fooh referenoea, ezooiing 
himaelf on Tarioot groundi, €^. that St. Paul drew illofltrationt from 
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its in only a rudimentary way the harmonizing oi 
the two systems of thought that is characteristic 
of the next century. The substance of his politics is 



ethical rather than legal or constitutional . That is, 
he has no doctrine to present as to the organization 
of government, the distribution and mter-relationship 
of functions, or even as to the various forms of state 
and government. Monarchy is the only form of 
which he takes cognizance; and the administrative 
organization of monarchy is considered only so far 
as that of the old Roman Empire is known to him. 
The ge neral view of the state embodied in t he work, 
thus, is that suggested by the Roman Empire and 
modifie d by the Jewish monarch i es of thejOld Testa- 
ment. Assuming that the state is incarnate in the 
prince,^ the author dilates on the duties of the mon- 
arch toward those who are over him — the priests.* 
The most significant points of the work in the his- 
tory of political theory are those touching (1) the 
relation of the prince to law and (2) the distinction 
between prince and tyrant. 

As to the first, the doctrine is repeated again and 
again that the prince is subject to law ; not, however, 
to his own statutes, but to th e divine law of etema> l 
justice, whose rule is equity. Equity is that general 

profane history when he spoke to the Athenians (lib. iv, cap. 3) ; 
and that in the case of Plutarch, any divergence from the true faith 
and morals *' tempori potius quam viro ascribatur " (lib. ▼, proL). 

^ He must bear in mind that " oniversitatis subjectorum se perso- 
nam gerere, et se non sibi suam yitam sed aliis debere." — Lib. iv, cap. 3. 

' The order of obligation is as follows : *' Totum se* Deo debet, plu- 
rimum suae patriae, multum parentibus, propinquis, extraneis mini- 
mum, nonnihil tamen." — Ibid. 
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harmony jn thing a thm^^ gti which a just proportion 
y preserved, and each receives his own,' This doc 
trine, enforced by obvious allusions to the Roman 
law, is gradually worked around into a basis for the 
subjection of the prince to the priesthood, as the 
guardians of divine justice.* 

The distinction between prince and tyrant receives 
from John a sharper definition than had been formu- 
lated during all the centuries throughout which the 
ecclesiastics had denounced hostile rulers as tyrants. 
He takes up the classical conception on this point 
and in substance, though not in precise terms, makes 
the distinction turn on the conformity of the ruler 
to law.* More broadly, however, any abuse of power 
constitutes its author a tyrant, and in this sense there 
may be tyrant priests, as described in Ezekiel xxxiv. 
As to tyrannicide, he holds it to be entirely permis* 
sible and just, and in support of the righteousness of 
such action adds to the familiar examples from pagan 
histoiy the instances of Eglon, Holofemes and others 
from the Old Testament. His respect for authority, 
however, leads him to make a curious distinction as 
to the means of removing the tyrant. The deed 
must be done without offence to religion and de- 
cency ; and the use of poison is to be avoided, as 
having no precedent in the Scriptures. 

This approval of tyrannicide on principle by an 

1 The text for thia argoment ia found in Deut zyii, 14-20. Note 
the ingenioni way in which the author draws from the worda» ** and 
he fhall read therein all the days of his life,'' the conclwaion, *«quam 
neoessaria sit prindpibus peritio litteranun." 

• Uh. Tiii, cap. 17-2L 
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ecclesiastic has been made the basis of severe re- 
proach agamst John of Salisbury. It is due to him 
to point out, however, that he declared that the 
safest and most useful method of getting rid of the 
tyrant is by prayer and by averting the wrath of 
God of which tyrants are the instrument. His re- 
currence to the primitive Christian idea after fuUy 
committing hunself to the pagan principle is quite 
characteristic of aU his thought.^ 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AMD HIS SCHOOL 

1. Qmeral Character of (Ha System 

The culmination of papal influence in European 
politics was synchronous with a widespread revival 
of spec ulative philosophy. During the twelfth c^- 
tury a very marked activity in all f orms of int ellee- 
tual life was manifest. The philosophical expression 
ofthJB activity was the extens iv e literatu re in which 
waa emb odied the doctrines of scholasticism. In its 
most general aspect, acholasticiam was a system of 
thought in which philosophy, in the purely rational 
sense, was so subordinated to established theological 
doctrines "that where philosophy and theology trod 
on common ground, the latter was received as the 
absolute norm and criterion of truth." ' Because 
the medisBval mind was es sentially dependent upon 
authority for the bases of its a^culative activity, 
the rational elem ent in schola aticism was furnished 
by t he philosophy of the ancients and the theologi cal 
element by the c hurch fa thers. The earlier scho- 
lastics, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, were 
obliged, in the absence of fuller sources, to follow in 
their systems the scanty outlines of _ Stoic -antiTE^ 

■ TJebarweg, Hinorf of PkUomphy (truulfttion, New York, 18T1), 
1,866. 
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tonic d octrine that had been transmitted through- Ibft 
Uar k~Ages in more or les s accurate compenda. Of 
.dstotle, but few works were known, and these, a6\ 
Symonds says, t hrough " Latin translationa m ad^jby 1 
Jews from Arabic commen t aries on Gree ^ texte." 
The Aristoteli an logic, however, imperfectly a8_2t 
was under stood, constitu ted the chief source of the 
rigid syllogistic method that is so common in scho- 
" reasonmg. 



In the latter half of the twelfth century the com- 
plete works of Aristotle began to enter Western 
Europe by way of Spain, where Latin translations of 
them had long been used in the Moori8h_universitie8. 
A little later Greek texts were brought from the 
East by the Crusadera, so that by the middle of 
the thirteenth century the greatest work which the 
human reason had yet produced was before the phi- 
losophers of the time. The result was the shaping 
of scholasticism into its later and most perfect form. 
Through the systematizing industry of compilers and 
commentators th^-doctrines of the church fathers 
t/^.an d the dogmas ofThe churc k itself Tad by this time 
been digested into compact anT'iDtelligible form. 
Aristotle's works embodied a complete system of 
rational philosophy. From the two b odies of d oc- 
trine it wjfl now the task of the schoolmen to forge 



out a single system of ultimate science which shoxild 
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blend, in final harmony, the products of reason and 
uf revelat ion^ ^^ 

This purpose is the key t g_t he philosophy o f_St. 
Thomas Aquinas . He is the greatest of the later 
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Bcbol aatica, and perhap s of all scholastics. Through 
him politics enters once more into the circle of the 
sciences , an d assumes a position like that assigned 
t o it b y Aristotle, always subject, however, to tha t 
principle which permeates all medisBval thought — 
that the dogma of the aalnt takes precedence over 
the reasone d conclusion of t )fp phJlfHtfiph?'' Because 
Augustine had been the most prolific and the most 
respected of the fathers of the church, and had 
touched most of all on political questions, the politi- 
cal doctrine o f Aquin as presents, even more~Btrik- 
ingly than many other branche s of his system, the 
characteristic which applies to Bchola sticiBm_aB_a 
whole — the reconciliation of St. Augustine and | 
Aristotle . 

St. Thomas was a very prolific writer, and though 
he died at _ the e arly age of for ty-seven, the works 
that he left are of enormous volume. On the politi- 
cal side, these include Commentaries on the Politic$ 
of Aristotle and the Buh of Princes {De Begimine 
Principum). The former work is almost wholly 
expository, and contains little of Thomas's own 
philosophy. The latter was designed as a syste- 
matic treatment of political science, but was unfin- 
ished at the death of St. Thomas. Of its four books, 
only the first and part of the second were written 
by him. The rest are by another hand, and, while 
maintaining with much fidelity the master's general 
principles and point of view, are noticeably deficient 
in the clearness and coherency which are peculiar 
to him. Thomas's greatest philosophical work, the 
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Summa Theologica, was also unfinished at his death; 
but the completed part of this m asterpiece i ncluded 
tHe treatme nt of thoae ethical an d juristic concepts 
which Tieat the basis of politics; and it is_with 
tnese c oncepts, which he developed with e xtraordi- 
nary acutenesa, that the study of _ his^ political 
philos ophy must beginj 

2. Theory of Law avid^Jtistice y' 
St. Thomas's theory of law and juBtice is the 
channel through which the doctrines of Aristotle, 



the Stoic Bj Cicero, t h e Roman Imperial J u rists and 
St. Augustine, blended into a rounded wh ol e, were 
transmitted to modern times. His an alysis and 
definitions of the two concepts gave mucbL pre- 



cision to the vague a nd Ul-form ulated i deas in 
Whi ch theyhad long been enveloped. Like Cicero, 
he started from the notion of law {lex). Law he 
defined as " an ordinance of reason for the com- 
mon good, promulgated by him who has the care 
of a community." ' The full scope of this definition 
is best revealed in the fourfold classification of the 
species of law; namely, eternal, natural, human and 
divine. The lex cBtema is the controlling plan of the 
universe, existing in the mind of God. N atural la w 
{lex naturalis) is that participation of man, as a 

' A useful compilation o( St. Thomaa's political ideaa u contained 
in the little work of Bsumann, Die SlaauUhre der h. Thomat von 
Aquino (Leipzig, 1873). 

* Quaedam rationis ordinatio ad bonotn commane, et ab eo qui 
ouTBin commumtAtis babet promnlgala. — Summa TTteologiea, II, 1, 
00,4. 
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rational creature, in the j ternal law (or the divine ^ ^^ 
reason), through which he distinguishes between^ fvi 
good and evil and seeks his true end. Human law (J y ' 
is the application, hy human reason, of the precepts 
of natural law to particular earthly conditions. The 
d JTJne law in the special sense is that through which 
the limitations and imperfections of human reason 
are supplemented, and man is infallibly directed to 
his supramundane end — eternal blessedness; it is 
th e law of Revelatio n. 

St. Thomas's detinition of law marks a stage in the 
development of the concept. Greek philosophy had 
regarded law as im personal in origin — as a copclu- 
aion of reaaon and not as an expression" oi will . 
Roman jurisprudence had ascribed the character of 
law to eith er a conclusion o f reason or. a n expression^ 
of will. St. Thomas de6ned la w as at once a con - 
clusi on of reaaon &nd an expression of wil l. This 
pn^p^BBive enhancing of t he volitiona l element finds 
its explanation in the importance respectively of the 
Roman Emperor and the Christian God, as concepts 
dominating human reflection. Just in proportion as 
the agency of a well-defined personality was re&jg- 
nized as a determining factor in men's affairs, the con- 
ception of law as the will of this personality assumed 
greater prominence. St. Thomas does indeed declare 
that law is ratiier a rule and measure {regula et men^ 
sura) of action than a command ; but the latter idea 
is clearly involved in his ascription of the origin of 
law to a superior, and in his elaborate contention that 
promulgation is of the essence of the concept. The 
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importance which he attaches to the imperative element 
appears also in the argument that law cannot spring 
from the rational impulse of any one at random, but, 
having for ifa"e"nd t!ie common good, must have its 
source either in the society aa a whole or in the public 
person who has the care of the society.' Moreover, 
law must have a sanction in order to be effective ; but 
the private individual can only advise, not punish, 
and hence his rational injunction lacks the character 
of law. 

Of the four classes of law which are so ingeniously 
distinguished, the first and the last embody character- 
istic conclusions of Christian theology. The eternal 
law is the design of the universe, conceived as the 
supreme reason of God the creator ; the divine law, 
with its two subdivisions of old and new, is the will 
of God as revealed in the Old and New Testaments. 
Thomas's exposition of eternal and divine law haa 
been of high significance in the history of philos- 
ophy and theology. ' In political theory his treatment 
of natural law and of human law, especially ^e 
former, has had most important results.^ 

The lex naturcdia he sums up, so far as its pre- 
cepts are concerned, in the general rule, pursue the 
good and avoid the evil. The particular rules are 
merely rational means to this end. All men, as 
rational beings, share in or are subject to this law. 
For all men it is the same as to its first principle, 






' CoDdere legem vol periinet ad totam raultitudinem Tel pertiiiet 
ad personam publicam quae totitu muJtitudinis auram babet. — 
Summa Thtol. U, I, 90,3. 
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thoDgh in some deductions made from theae prin- 
ciples there is divergence among different peoples. 
Thus the Germans in Casaar's time did not regard 
robbery as wrong, though it ia directly contrary to 
natural law. Being universal and essentially uniform 
among men, the lex naturalie might be supposed to 
be immutable. Not so, according to St. Thomas ; it 
may be enlarged in conten t by the ad dition of what 
contributes to human welfare. Such extensions are 
to be found, for example, in the institutions of 
private property and slavery. The original law 
was community of goods and general freedom ; but 
distinction of property and slavery, though not pri- 
mary inclinations of man's nature, were neverthe- 
less developed by reason for the utility of human 
life.' In the same manner the law of nature may 
be changed when a change of human conditions 
renders the observance of any of its derivative pre- 
cepts no longer possible. St. Thomas nowhere gives 
a list of the specific rules which make up the lex 
naturalia. It is therefore difficult to form an idea 
as to what the proportion might have been between 
those which he regarded as immutable and the others. 
Human la w, working through fear of penalties, is 
essential to a peaceful social existence. It is derived 
from natural law and may be either a deduction from, 
or an application of, some principle of the latter. So 
indispensable is the connection of the two that any 
provision of the human that is at variance with natu- 
ral law is not law at all, but a corrupi 



n, 1, »4. fi. 



uption of law.' 

* /Md. n, I, 86, 9. 
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Justice St. Thomas, following substantially the 
Roman jurists, defines as the fixed and perpetual 
will to give to every one his own rights .^ But 
the Aristotelian doctrine is abo closely followed, 
in explaining the fimdamental principle of justice 
to be that of equality. Equality t St. Thomas then 
shows, may be based either upon nature itself, 
^^as when one gives so much that he may receive 
back precisely the same," or upon human determi- 
nation, as when popular custom or princely decrees 
require that two things shall be regarded as equal. 
This distinction difiEerentiates natural right (ius no^ 
t urale ) from positive right (ius positivum)^ the latter 
resting upon the lex hurruma. Written human laws 
are thuilully recognized as a source of rights and 
justice. But Thomaa insists that they derive their 
force, not from being written, but from nature itself. 
Accordingly, written law is vitiated and loses bmding 
force whenever and so far as it deviates from natural 
justice.* 

In general, Thomas's treatment of law and justice 
exhibits well the salient characteristics of his philos- 
ophy. Some of his most acute distinctions and con- 
ciliations appear here, where he must bring into 
harmony the Aristotelian, the Roman Stoic and the 
Christian conceptions as to the basis of social order. 
The most orig inal con tribution that he makes to the 
subject is that definition and analysis of la w through 
which he displaces at the ult^ate sou roej^^^thority, 

1 Constans et perpetua ToluntM iuB suum caique tribuere. -* 
Summa Theol. II, 2, 58, 1. * Ibid. II, 2, 60, 5. 
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the im p ersonal forcea of nat ureand reaaoD, and sub- 
ordinates them to the 




ratiocination, as an element in the definition of law. 



3. Hie Nature and Forms of Political Authority 
In St. Thomas's discussion of politics proper, Aris- 
totelian doctrine furnishes the basis both as to method 
and as to content. But for the first time in medisBval 
thought appears at some points a very distinct influ- 
ence of contemporary political, as distinct from eccle- 
siastical, institutions. Unlike John of Salisbury, who 
illustrated his philosophy almost exclusively by insti- 
tutions that had ceased to exist centuries before, St. 
Thomas, in the full spirit of Aristotle, amplified the 
system of the Greek by reflection on the things about 
him. The Thomist political theory exhibits also very 
conspicuously the historical spirit, though the sources 
depended upon are almost entirely the Old Testament 
and Augustine's version of Roman hiatory. 

In the De Regiviine Principum, Aristotle's funda- 
mental principle is adopted, tliat man \a by nature a 
social being {animal aoeiale et politieuvi), that social 
existence makes government {aliquod regitivum) nec- 
essary for the common welfare, and that the city 
(ciuitas) is the self-sufficing and perfect association. 
But here Thomas feels that Aristotle did not go far 
enough, and accordingly declares that a '* provmce," 
including a number of city-states, has a higher degree 
of Mlf-fluffioiency because of the greater resources 
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for defence against enemies.* The proTincBj or a t' 
it is also called, the kin gdom (re gHum), which Aris- 
totle regarded aa b eyond^ the purview of rational 
i3eatsr~is' thus intjQduced_juJ]y i^to_ the^ system 
of political phUoso£hy. It is treated throughout 
TEoiiiag'g ■WorEaas a "natural" organization, and 
as embodying the rational principle of that larger 
and more characteristic mediseval entity, the Empire. 
The formal treatment of the latter institution is not 
found, however, in the authentic part of the Suie of 
Princes.' 

While government is thus traceable, on Aristotle's 
theory, to the nature of man, political authority^ is 
also explained, like all other authority {dominium)^ 
as traceable to God. The dictum of St. Paul, 
"There is no power but of God," and numerous 
other texts of the Bible," are cited as conclusive of 
this; but the thesis is defended also by Aristotle's 
metaphysical doctrines of final cause and first mover 
{primum mobile), and by Augustine's interpretation 
of Roman history as exemplifying God's bestowal 
of authority on a deserving people.* Dominion of 
man over man is divisible into two distinct classes : 
that which takes the form of slavery was introduced 
into the world on account of sin, as St. Augustine 
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> De Rtg. Prine. I, 1 ; c/. 13 end. 
■ Tbe Dftture of imperial dominion is diaouased in Lib. IHi O^k i 
12-19. 

* E.g., " The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord . . 
tumeth it whithereoever he will." — Prov. ixi, ). 

• Dt Reg. Princ. Ill, 3-6. This view of Rom&n hiitoij ftppeared^ 
prominently Uter in Dftnte'a work. Cf. infra, p. 282. 
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holds; while that which imports the duty of coun- 
eelling and directiog would prevail in a state of 
innocence, and is incidental to the social instinct 
implanted by God in man. Society requires order, 
order implies inequality; and therefore directive 
authority rests upon divine sanction. 

Afl to slavery, there is presented in the Mule of 
Princes a rather striking addition to the justifying 
principles adduced by Aristotle and Augustine. The 
former based the institution on differences in intel- 
lectual endowment; the latter regarded it as a 
divine system for the punishment of sin; but St. 
Thomas looks upon it as also designed to stimulate 
bravery in soldiers. That the vanquished will be 
enslaved is an effective inducement not to be van- 
quished; and for this view he cites not only the 
practice of the Romans, but also the precepts of 
God in Deuteronomy.' 

As to the forms of political authority, St. Thomaa 
follows the Aristotelian classification, based upon the 
distinction between those that aim at the good of 
all and those that aim at the good of the ruler 
alone. The former only are just. As between the 
monarchic and the democratic form his preference 
is as fiuctuating a^ that of Aristotle, but leans, on 
the whole, about -as distinctly toward monarchy as 
the Greek leans toward democracy. St. Thomas 
rests for his preference chiefly upon the abstract 
argument that unity is the end of society, and henoe 
is the Essential principle in governmental orgajuza* 
> Dt JUg. Prine. U, 10. 
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tion. The chief good of a society is ^^ that its unity 
be preserved, which is called peace " ; ^ and this is 
best promoted by ^^ that which is in itself a unit." 
This is supported by analogies throughout the uni- 
verse — the heart in man ^^ ruling" all the other 
members, the king (rex) in every swarm of bees, 
and God himself in what he has created. Experi- 
ence also demonstrates, St. Thomas believes, that 
monarchic government has been the best — that 
cities and provinces imder democratic rule have 
been filled with dissension, while monarchies have 
rejoiced in peace and prosperity. The most serious 
danger in monarchy is that it may take the form 
of tyranny — the worst species of government. But 
still, Thomas believes that tyranny springs from 
democratic even more than from monarchic rule. 
His general discussion of the subject is characterized 
by great moderation and good sense .^ In respect to 
individual action in slaying tyrants, he observes that 
it is more often bad men than good that imdertake 
such an enterprise, and that, since bad men find 
the rule of kings no less burdensome than that of 
tyrants, the recognition of the right of private citi- 
zens to kill tyrants involves rather more chance of 
losing a king than of being relieved of a tyrant. 
The anarchic character of the argument for tyran- 
nicide has never been more clearly exposed, or its 
conclusions more concisely refuted, than by St. 
Thomas in this passage. 

The last two (and therefore unauthentic) books 

^J>$B€s.Prmc. 1^2. > /M(/. cap. S-^ 
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of the Rule of Princes contain a discussion of various 
kinds of political authority based on the classification 
into (1) sacerdotal and royal, (2) royal, (3) political 
and (4) economic. The first class is exemplified 
solely in the Papacy, and this will be examined 
later; the fourth class is not taken up at all. As 
to the royal and the political species, the distinction 
is primarily that of Aristotle between government 
without law and government subject to law. The 
writer of the work manifests much vacillation and 
uncleamess, however, in this respect, and at times 
confuses royal with despotic government, and poUti- 
cal authority with that which characterizes the Aris- 
totelian ^^ polity." Of some interest, however, is 
the attempt to distinguish and set in its proper 
category that most prominent fact of medisdval poli- 
tics — imperial authority {d(miinvam imperiale)} The 
nature of this species is explained first through a long 
historical narrative, in which the Empire of Christ 
appears as the fifth world-monarchy, following those 
of the Assyrians, the Medes and Persians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. It is then set forth that Christ, 
though Lord of the world, lived a lowly and secret 
life on earth ; but afterwards, at the Donation of Con- 
stantine, assumed openly his due authority through 
the church, and exercised it by transferring the 
imperial power to the West, in the person of Charte- 

»ir-.i- r -— -inrl. till— -.».,,».. .„. ^ ^. *«*>»■ . •»•«•*■--» —'^■*» ^•W 

magne, and by taking control of the choice of 
emperors. Imperial authority thus has, from its 
origin, a character that clearly distinguishes it from 

1 Ub. m, cap. la-io. 
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the other species. At the same time, apart from 
this peculiarity^ it is, in operation, substantially iden- 
tical with royal power, and is therefore, in general^ 
to be regarded as a special form of this class. Its 
relation to subjects and to the law is the same. 

4. The Functions of Qovemmmt 

The general function of the political ruler is^ 
through his supreme control of secular matters, to 
establish, maintain and promote right living among 
his subjects. This Aristotelian principle is fully 
accepted by Thomas, as are also, in large measure^ 
the details of its application. The most important 
instrumentality in the attainment of this end is 
^^ that unity which is called peace." No feature of 
the Greek theory was more elaborately developed by 
the scholastics than that which set up imity and per- 
manence as the prime criteria of excellence in politi- 
cal organization. This fact expressed in mediaeval 
as in ancient times a philosophical reaction against 
widespread turbulence and anarchy.^ For the regu- 
lation of the life of his dominion, then, the prince 
was bound, according to St. Thomas, to see that the 
population was properly kept up, to provide rewards 
and penalties through which to secure obedience to his 
laws, and to defend his people against external foes. 
In the elaboration of these duties the Rule of Princes 
follows Aristotle closely enough. But contemporary 
conditions suggest, and the Bible is made to confirm, 

> Qf. iuprot p. S6. 
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a number of other functionB on which the Greek did 
not dwell. For example, it is laid down^ that the 
prince must keep the roads in his dominion safe and 
free. This is purely a Roman conception, and is 
illustrated by the Roman practice ; but in addition^ 
an indication of divine sanction is extorted from the 
Old Testament in the fact that the Amorites were 
devoted to destruction for refusing a free road through 
their territory to the Israelites.' 

Again, the prince must provide a special coinage 
for his realm, and also a system of weights and 
measures. The latter duty is sustained in character- 
istic mediaeval style.* The argument from expediency 
is effectively put — that a governmental standard 
diminishes quarrels and litigation — but more stress 
is laid on the Bible. It is declared in the Book of 
Wisdom, ch. xi, that ^^ God has ordered all things by 
number, weight and measure." This proves that 
weight and measure are of the nature of things. 
But what originates in nature is most necessary in a 
state, because the laws of a state have their source 
in natural right. Therefore a system of weights and 
measures is necessary and must be established in every 
state. 

But the Thomist theory is most distinctly differ- 
entiated from that of the ancients by ascribing to the 
ruler of the state the duty of providing for the poor. 
IntEiFwe are on purely Christian ground, though 
Ariisiotle is laboriously dragged into the argument.^ 

> Dt Reg. Pnnc. U, 12. < Tbid. cap. 13. 

• Ibid. H 14. « Ibid. II, IS. 
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Two-pkilosopliical dicta of the Greek seem to have 
struck an especially responsive cHordlln the medisdval 
mind. They were these : ^^ Nature is never wanting 
in necessaries/' and ^^ Art imitates nature/' It was 
difficult to conceive a logical dilemma from which the 
scholastic dialectician could not extricate himself by 
means of one or the other of these. In proving 
that the state should provide for the poor the Bule 
of Princes uses both the favourite phrases. Thus : 
nature is never wanting in necessaries; the same 
must be true of art, which imitates nature ; but of all 
arts that of governing is the highest ; therefore those 
who exercise this art must not be wanting in neces- 
saries to those who lack them. Moreover, the author 
gravely demonstrates that in alms-giving {deemoayna) 
princes, who through their human weakness must go 
astray from time to time, have a sort of currency by 
which their debt of sin may be discharged. This 
argumentation, like so much that fills the volumes of 
scholastic lore, shocks the modem mind by the lack 
of relation between premises and conclusion; but 
nev erthe less the conclusion itself as to the function 
oT the stafe - in du ujty in a ^ uioftt aii gi ficanr"fact in 
le history of political theo ry. Though ancient prac- 
tice m respect to the nee^ and suffering had not 
differed so widely from that of the Christian era, the 
ancient theory had embodied an idea of governmental 
responsibility for these classes that was at the farthest 
possible remove from that of St. Thomas. The enor- 
mous modem apparatus of public charity finds its 
first justification in political science in the bizarre 
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argument but humane coDclusion of the passage which 
has just been summarized. 

5. The Secular and the ^iritual_ Pgr^er 

On the great question of the Middle Ages, that of 
the relation between secular and spiritual power, 
Thomas, a churchman of the straitest sect, could add 
nothing to the solution that had long since been elab- 
orated by the great men of the institution of which 
he was a part. His contribution to the discussion 
was merely to clothe in the formulas of his method 
and to distribute accurately among the niches of 
his philosophical system tlie doctrines that had been 
moulded into definite form by his predecessors. Th e 
initial assumption of his whole philosophy was that 
certain truths, and those of the highest importance to 
man, were not demonstrable by reason but must enter 
human cognition through faith and immediate divine 
revelation. Such were the concepts of original sin, 
the incarnation and the sacraments. The depository 
of judgment and authority in respect to all matters 
concerned with this reserved field was the church, 
whose voice was final and was the voice of God him- 
self. This primary dogma of St. Thomas necessarily 
gave to the ecclesiastical organization an overwhelm- 
ing preeminence in relation to any form of merely 
human authority. But such preeminence was also 
demonstrable, he conceived, by purely rational meth* 
ods. By Aristotelian doctrine, to govern is to bring 
the thing governed to its true end. But what is the 
true end of man T Not, as the ancients supposed, to 
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live according to virtue, but rather, through a virtu- 
ous life, to attain to the eternal enjoyment of God 
(ad fruitionem divinam). If this end could be obtained 
through merely human virtue, the function of the 
king — of the highest political power — would be 
sufficient. But since the end transcends mundane 
life, the government through which it is reached must 
be of a higher, that is, the sacerdotal, kind. Hence, 
while the king ia supreme in temporal affairs, these 
must be directed to the higher end, and to this extent 
he is subject to the priest under the law of Chriat.' 

This is of course the long familiar case for eccleoi- 
astical hegemony, thinly veneered with Aristotle. In 
the unauthentic part of the Rule of Princes' this 
general doctrine is carried out in a formal, but not 
novel, argument for the supremacy of the Pope. 
Noticeable, however, and in the fxdl spirit of Thomas, 
is the careful and explicit limitation of papal jurisdic- 
tion to cases which involve a matter of sin." This 
limitation was tending, in the height of the spiritual 
hegemony, to be more and more neglected. 

In the Summa TTieologka* the attitude of the 
Christian state toward infidels, including heretics and 
apostates, is concisely defined. A sharp line is drawn 
between those who have never received the faith, like 
Jews and pagans, and those who have lapsed from it 
into heresy or apostasy. The former are in general 
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' De Reg. Prine. I, end. ' fbid. HI, 10. 

* Qu&mvia in omnibus ifltia snmmi Pontificea non extendenut 
mannm nisi ratione delicti. — Ibid. 

* n, 2, quBst. 10-12. 
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to be tolerated ; the latter, not. But especially im- 
portant is the question whether infidels may justly 
exercise political authority over the faithful. Thomas 
distinguishes here. Setting up a new control of this 
kind the church cannot permit. As to an already 
established dominion the case is different. The rela- 
tion of sovereign and subject is a matter of human 
law ; the distinction between believers and unbelievers 
is a matter of divine law. But the divine law, which 
springs from the grace of Grod, does not destA>y hu- 
man law, which is based on natural reason. Hence, 
authority over Christians is not destroyed by the mere 
fact that the ruler is an infidel. But, Thomas hastens 
to add, if the church, in the plenitude of her power 
under divine law, decrees that the authority of the 
infidel shall cease, her word is conclusive. So also as 
to an apostate prince. The instant that the church 
declares him excommunicated for apostasy, his sub- 
jects are ipso facto released from his authority, and 
their oaths of allegiance lose all binding force. 

6. 8t. Thomases Doctrine as ForrwakUed hy jEgidius 

Bomanus 

The general character of St. Thomas's political 
philosophy is sufficiently indicated by what has abready 
been said. Owing, however, to the fact that his 
De Segimine Principum was not finished by his 
own hand, the detailed development of his system 
was in many respects unsatisfactory, and was put 
in a much more worthy shape in a work of the 
same name by his devoted disciple, JEfpiS&uB Bo- 
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manus.' Both the master's treatise and the disci- 
ple's were designed as books o£ instruction for scions 
of royal houses, and doubtless owe some of their not- 
able characteriatics to that fact- A special interest 
attaches to the work of ^gidius in that the young 
prince for whose instruction the book was written was 
none other than he who, as King Philip the Fair, gave 
80 severe a blow to papal dignity and prestige. 

The plan of jEgidius's treatise involves a three- 
fold division, comprising a system of ethics, a system 
of economics and a system of politics. That is to 
say, the character of a prince is determined by his 
personal morality, his domestic relations and his 
governmental activity, and each of these demands 
particu1af"conaideration. As to method, ^gidius is 
in the highest degree systematic and precise. Each 
of his books is a clearly distinguished division of the 
whole subject; each of his chapters is a precisely 
defined topic of the book ; and in each chapter the 
doctrine enunciated is sustained by a series of argu- 
ments carefully propounded and numbered in advance. 
The result of this method, pursued as it is with un- 
varying consistency, is to give great clearness to the 
theory which the author is seeking to inculcate. As 
to the content of this theory, so far as politics is con- 
cerned, it may fairly be described as exclusively that 
of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Some writers have 

' EuawD »lao as £gidiu!) Colonnk. from the name of hii family. 
A thirteenth-century French verrion of hia work has been recently 
pnblished by the Columbia Univergitj Press under the title Li livm 
Jo gouvfmemtni del row, edit«d by Dr. S. P. Molenaer (New York, 
Macmilhu, 1899). 
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claimed a degree of originality for JBgidiua/ but 
such a claim is very difficult to substantiate. That 
he put i n a more intelligi ble form some of the doc- 
trines of his master, is probably the utmost thi&t can 
b e said, A marked peculiarity of his treatise is 
that the church fathers are very rarely referred to. 
The same^ indeed, is true as to St. Thomas. Aris- 
totle, ^^ the philosopher/' furnishes the premises for 
perhaps nine-tenths of JSgidius's demonstrations; 
and for the remainder the argument follows, though 
without citation of the authority, the line already 
indicated by Aquinas. It will be useful, however, 
to dwell briefly on some features of JSgidius's 
work.* 

St. Thomas's justification of the kingdom as a use- 
ful and ^^ natural" form of association is amplified 
somewhat by JSgidius.* He demonstrates on Aris- 
totle's own principles that an aggregation of cities 
(civitatea) has a higher degree of self-sufficiency than 
a single one, both in respect to the material means 
of existence and in respect to the incentives to virtu- 
ous living. These are in addition to the advantage 
of a greater force for defence against outer foes, 
which is the consideration on which the chief stress 
is laid by St. Thomas. 

In laying out the plan of his discussion of the gov- 
ernment of a state in time of peace, JSgidius adopts 
a rather striking analysis of royal government into 



* C/. Molenaer, Introduotioii, p. 

* The political doctrines proper are oontaiaed chiefly in the third 
book. References are to the edition of 14S2. For list of printed 
edition^ see Moknaer, p. 467. * Lib. Ill, para, ii, cap. 6. 
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its elements.^ The state must be ruled according to 
just laws; and these the prince enacts, the senate 
{consilium) devises, the judiciary (pretarium) applies 
to concrete cases, and the people observe. It is the 
function of the senate to seek for what is useful 
{canferens) and avoid the harmful (nocivum) ; of the 
judiciary to seek the just and avoid the unjust ; of 
the people to seek the praiseworthy {laudabUia) and 
avoid the blameworthy {vituperabUia). Royal gov- 
ernment, as thus constituted, is JSgidius's idea of the 
best form of political organization. His reasons for 
this conclusion are those of St. Thomas, but he adds 
a temperate argument for hereditary succession by 
primogeniture as the best rule by which to regulate 
the transmission of authority.* 

In discussing the judiciary (j}retorium\ .^Igidius 
sets forth his notions of law and rights, in which 
at several points are found very clearly stated ideas 
which were indicated but not so distinctly formulated 
by St. Thomas. Laws (leges) and rights {ius) are 
declared to be subject to precisely the same classifi- 
cation ; for laws are merely ^^ certain rules of right 
(ius) through which we determine what is just and 
what unjust in our actions."* And after pointing 
out the various kinds of right that have been distin- 
guished by Aristotle and the jurists — written and 
unwritten, general {commune) and particular {pro- 
prium)y natural and positive, ius gentium and ius 
civile, — he declares that all are practically reducible 
to two classes, — tus naturals and ius positivum. 

> Lib. m, ptra. ii, oftp. 1. •/Urf.oap.6. • /M<f . cap. 24. 
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Law, therefore, is reducible to the same categories; 
for example, the lez humana corresponds to the iua 
humanum positivum.^ But like St. Thomas, and 
much more distinctly, .^gidiua sets forth the impor- 
tance of the element of personal volition and com- 
mand in the conception of law. " Nothing is law 
unless proclaimed by him whose function is to direct 
to the common good ; for if a law is divine and 
natural, it is enacted (condita) by Grod." And 
again : — 

Any one of the people can induce and penmade another to 
act rightly; but advice and persuasion of this kind are not 
called laws, because thejr have no coactive element (nihil eoaeti- 
rum)- Only by an extension of the term law can all kinds of 
direction and advice be called laws.* 

^j Egidiu s's discussion of the_8uhject^ le^aaAjS/^ 
reve^stliewmpletionofainoveraent that appeared 
first in the thought of Cicero, when he put for^ his 
doctrin e of th e law of nature {lex naturalis)' This 1 
m oveme nt was toward the idea that all rights have 
their source m law. To the Roman jurists nature ' 
and reason _were sources of riK^s even more tti^ ] 
was law {l ex). But to the mediaeval mind nature 
and reas on w ere identified Tn last analysis with tKe 
personal Christian GoJ, and natural right.'^' fiowS 
from fes wiTr and were guaranteed by H's coactive 
power. Natural Jaw^was inthe fullest sense law ; it 
possessed the same imperative and coactive elements 
as theTegislative enactments of man. This concep- 
tionwaa destined to long sway in jurispru dence and 
■ lib. m, pan. ii, ea(k 28. * tbid. pan. ii, cap. 27. * Supra, p. 13& 
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Only wh m, after the Refonnat iop, the gen- 



eral respect for authorjtX-S^^ J'3#»-5?§-T?_philo80- 
fEerTaBle^igaSrto^etach natural law from Grod and 
tran sfeiMt to iinp^flo n^3"n iaTi^ reason , and then to 
deny t o it_attog ether t,he voliti nnaTfjiialjjjg whir.h 
wonld giTOJt^tbe character of law. 



In the perspective of history the Thomist political 
theory marks the end of an era. It is the calm dis- 
passionate expression of a hahit of thought and feel- 
ing which had received its character through centu- 
ries of strenuous conflict. The thirteenth century is 
leas controversial than its predecessors ; it manifests 
Ithe d istinctly philoso phic al quality of seeking_rather 
fto coordinate th an^ to acM eve^ ^Ecclesiastical hege- 
I mony in social life is assumed and explained rather 
than debated. Monarchic government receives the 
theoretical justification which its general prevalence 
suggests. The kingdom, as the typical form of state, 
supplants the city, though the ancient idea on this 
point still remains influential and finds support not 
only in the theories of the omnipotent Aristotle, but 
also in the facta which the decline of imperial au- 
thority is making significant in the position and 
aspirations of Venice, Genoa, Pisa and other com- 
mercial centres of the Italian peninsula. Law, right 
and justice are cast in the ^mould and fixed upon 
the foundation which the religious and ecclesiastical 
development of past centuries had wrought out of 
Roman"jiirlspru(IenceT All the fundamental concepts 
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of political theory are impressed by Aquinas with the 
character of dogmatic finality that springs from a 
conviction that controversy is past and that the emo- 
tions are under the permanent sway of pure reason. 

But twenty years after St. Thomas passed away, 
Boniface VIII ascended the papal throne (1294). 
Promptly arose the conflict with Philip the Fair, and 
the fourteenth century opened with the age-long con- 
troveray of ecclesiastical and secularpoweraTabsorb- 
ing all the~tEought andeneir^y of both . PhilosopEic 
calm disappeared at once under the flood of polemic 
passion. The quarrel of Boniface and Philip was fol< 
lowed soon by that of John XXJI and Lewis of 
Bavaria, and this hi turn by the sundering of the 
church in the Great Schism. So far from the settled 
and placid progress of Christendom under the princi- 
ples which the Tbomist philosophy had proclaimed 
aa final, the fourteenth century presented, in both 
theory and practice, a condition of profound and 
widespread unsettlement. The trend of political 
speculation in the confli cts o fthia periodwas toward 
the rejection or radical transformation of what waa 
most fundamental in tEe preceding century. A 
wholly novel spirit was manifested by the oppo- 
nents of the papal hierarchy. Aristotle and St. 
Augustine were re-read and re-interpreted. The 
Bible itself was turned with energy if not with skill 
against the ecclesiastical hegemony. Within fifty [, 
years, in short, of St. Thomas's death, political theory ' 
aBoundeS in^BePdainiBrofthe BeTormation and the, 
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Thomas Aquinas, Opera Omnia (Pans, 1871-80) : Summia 
Theologica, in Vols. I-VI ; on Law and Jastice, see especially 
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CHAPTER IX 

THEOBIKS DUBDTG THE DKCUNK OP THE PAPAL 
BBGEUONT 

1. Pro-papal Doctrine 

The quarrel between Pope Boniface and King 
Philip has a special significance in the history of 
political thought for two reasonsEj^'In the first place 
it presented clearly the question as to the general 
relation of spiritual to temporal power, apart from the 
complications due to the peculiar history and tradi- 
tions of the Empire. The French king made no pre - 
tentions to universal dominion, and his case against 
the Pope was just to that extent stronger^jln the 
second^ place t he matte r of taxation, out of which 
chiefly the quarrel a rose, invoivej th e whol e question 
of property rights, and ao ahftrpeae^. theissuetoa 
point at which the purely temporal characte r of 
t he mtereats concen it-ij w;ts unilL'iiialjlo. TIk'Si' two 
particular features of t!ie cuntruvtjrsy aocoimt in 
Bome measure for the fact that the arguments put 
forth in behalf of Boniface embody the most ex- 
treme claims ever made in respect to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. By this time the title of the Papacy 
to all the power of the church had passed practi- 
cally beyond the field of controversy. The Pope 
was, so far a» authority was concerned, the church. 
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And bis power was now, by bis most zealouii sup- 
porters, asserted distinctly to include things tem- 
poral as well as things spiritual, and to extend 
over all the princes of the earth. 

That Boniface himself officially committed him- 
self to this position is not clear. He was a man 
of violent temper and corresponding speech, and 
may have used expreasions privately, or even pub- 
licly, that he would not deliberately have put on 
record. He passionately denounced as false the 
allegation that he had asserted that Philip was sub- 
ject to him in respect to the French kingdom and 
was bound to recognize his suzerainty. But he with 
equal explicitness declared that the king was subject 
to him on the ground of sin, and in a very peremp- 
tory letter ascribed to the Pope it is said without 
I qualification : "^Wewishyou to un derstand that^ you 
are subject to us in s piritu als an d in tem porals. 
There is some question as to the authenticity of 
this latter expression. But there is no doubt that 
the qualification, ratiorie peccati, was not regarded 
in papal circles as of more than theoretical sig- 
nificance, and that no practical limit excluded from 
ecclesiastical interference whatever business the 
church regarded as of interest to itself. The 
famous bull Unam. Sanctam (1302), which was the 
official embodiment of the papal position, recited 
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' In • contemptuous reply Philip retorted : " Let your moit distin- 
guished F&tuouaQBaa be assured that in t«mporalB we are flubject to 
no one." The leading documents in this fftinouB case ar« In Gi«talera 
VoL U, p. 84b, note 21. 
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the familiar doctrine of the two swords, the oomr 
mission of Jeremiah and the other hackneyed texts, 
and ended with the formal declaration that ^^for 
every human being submission to the Roman Pon- 
tiff is indispensable to salvation/' ^ 

But if Boniface himself was careful not to carry 
the papal theory beyond the point reached by Inno- 
cent III, the less exalted debaters of the time very 
openly passed that point. In an unpublished tract of 
.£gidius Bomanus,^ who seems to have abandoned 
his royal pupil in the time of the quarrel with the 
Pope, the thesis is sustained that the ultimate own- 
ership of temporal goods is in the church and 
hence is subject to the determination of the Pope. 
The reasoning in support of this view is cogent: 
The end of temporal things is the support of the 
body ; the body is subordinate to the soul, which in 
turn is subject to the guidance of the Pope; 
therefore, the art of governing a people, the treat- 
ise holds, consists essentially in bringing them into 
proper relations with the laws of the church. No 
possessor of a piece of property by law of the state 
holds it justly save by authority of the church. The 
child who inherits property owes it less to his father 
than to the church; the father has begotten him 
according to the flesh, but the church has regenerated 
him according to the spirit, which is more than the 
flesh. And finally, infidels and, indeed, all who obsti- 

> ** PoiTO sobeate Romano Pontiflci omni hamania oreatona deola- 
mnoa, dioimii% deftnimiui et pronontiamas omnioo ease de neoeasitate 
aJntla.* • Sumniariied in Jaaeli 1, 41L 
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nately remain without the fold of the church, haw 
no just title to property. 

This position was well calculated to sustain the 
cause of Boniface. After the death of the latter, his 
successors, Clement Y and John XXII, made their 
peace with the French monarchy and, domiciled at 
Avignon under its influence and protection, engaged 
in hot conflicts with the Emperors Heniy VII and 
Lewis of Bavaria. The issues here turned on the old 
contention as to the relation of the Pope to the Em- 
pire, and for the most part the pro-papal argument fol- 
lowed precisely the lines that we have already noticed 
in connection with Gregory YII and Innocent III. 
But in some particulars the protagonists of the Pope 
pushed the exaltation of the Papacy to a more extreme 
point than had ever before been reached. The friar 
Augustinus Triumphus seems entitled to the greatest 
distinction in this respect. In his work, Summa de 
Potestate JEcclesiasticay he ascribes to the Pope, as the 
vicar of Grod, many of the divine attributes.* " His 
jurisdiction is greater than that of any angel." Lay- 
men are bound to obey him rather than any king or 
emperor. Even pagans are subject to him. Besides 
the plenary power {plenitudo potestatis) which he en- 
joys over the Emperor, to set up, depose or control, he 
can depose or set up any king whatever, though in 
respect to kings Augustinus still qualifies — ''when 
there is reasonable cause." That is, the old qualifi- 

^ A full anftlysis of the work is given in Friedberg, Die mUtelaUer' 
iieken Lekren Vber da$ Verhdltniss von Staai und Kircke. Cf. aluo Poole, 
lUutiraiUms ofMtditMoal Thought, p. 258 ; ftlBO Gieseler, III, 88. 
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cation, " ratione peccati," which was vague and elastic 
enough, gives waj to the infinitely less determinate 
" causa rationalis " ; and it is carefully explained that 
any delinquency of either people or king is good 
ground for papal action in either deposing or institut- 
ing a king. Nor will Aiigustinua permit the lord of 
all the world to refrain from using his authority. 
" The Pope cannot exempt any one from hia power in 
temporals," for this would be to deny that he is the 
vicar of God. And finally, the plenary power of the 
Pope in the matter of tithes is defended in this far- 
reaching argument: " Priva te pro perty ceases to be 
s uch by natural law in case of necessity, by divine 
law, for the sake of charity, a nd by the civil laW j for 
th e benefit ^fi^tfofl ) of the state": but the Pope, as 
the vicar of God, is the interpreter and ordainer of 
all law ; therefore he can at his discretion, on either 
of the grounds, take the property of private citizens, 
and even of kings and other potentates. 

This magnificent conception of the papal power 
found very little support in the actual conditions 
which prevailed when it was formulated. Indeed, 
the exaggeration of the ecclesiastical pretensions in 
theory proceeded ■pari paesu with the decline of the 
papal prestige. The policy of the curia at Avignon 
was pretty generally recognized as guided from Paris, 
and because of thi^even the German princes who had 
so often been th/ mainstay of the popes against the 
£mperor now.-fttood by Lewis of Bavaria. In Italy 
also the reanfect for papal authority, whether spiritual 
or temporal, steadily declined. And while the exter- 
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nal conditions were shaping themselves thus, in the 
field of speculation and debate a corresponding move- 
ment was revealed by the volume and the spirit of 
that literature in which the papal pretensions were 
assailed and confuted. 

2. New Elements in the Anti-papal Theory 

The fourteenth-century adversaries of the Papacy 
manifested in every instance a more confident and 
aggressive spirit than that found m the earUer advo- 
cates of princely independence. The latter were at 
the best feeble and haltmg m their argument and were 
obviously conscious that they were on the defensive 
and that the spirit of the age was against them. Not 
so the men of the fourteenth cen tury. Their works 
abound in revelations of new forces working in the 
tjiought of the tim e — forces which we re all on the 
side of the secular authority. In form and meth< 

I Ml II III I _ _ m il l 

the philosophic literature of the fourteenth century 
retains and intensifies the characteristics impressed 
upon it by the preceding scholastics. The dogmas of 
authority are cited and are refuted by opposing dog- 
mas ; all literature, sacred and prof ane, is ransacked 
for fables that can be exploited to sustain a cause ; 
syllogistic deductions are elaborately demonstrated to 
contain the formal fallacies of the syllogism ; distinc- 
tions that cannot be seen by the modem mind to 
distinguish are triumphantly brought to the determi- 
nation of every conflict of great authorities ; and " the 
subtle manipulation of unverified words/' as John 
Morley calls it, reaches its climax in the monstrous 
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verbal output of the Doctor SubtUissimus, William of 
Ockam.' But the tiresome method and form of the 
literature do not conceal the ne w eleroe nta in the 
thought of the writers. While the ancient argu- 



ments from the texts of the Scriptures and the 
church fathers are always dealt with at length, there 
appear in addition, and often _5£ith^^v^^ater 
emphagi3.a n appeal t o the doctrine of Aristotle a nd 
an exteosive recourae , ItLlh e. canon and the civil law. 

St. Thomas had, as we have seen, ingeniously 
applied the philosophy of the Greek to the purposes 
of his own system. But it was quite open to the 
opponents of Thomas's political doctrine to avail 
themselves also of the Aristotelian principles. In- 
deed, no speculation of any sort was now formally 
complete without some basis in those principles. 
Hence we find the antagonists of the popes drawing 
freely from " the philosopher." And it is easily 
conce ivable th at^theJ nner niQaljpint ot the Greek s 
t hought, a lien as it was to the ecclesiastical spirit 
o f the Middle A g^^^gave most stimulus to those 
who were at wartjbough unconsciously, with what 
was c haracterist icall y m^iaBva l. ~ 

On the other hand, the legal and juristic influence 
which wrought so powerfully in the controversies 
of the fourteenth century contributed to the cause 
of the secular power less through theory than in- 
directly through fact^ All the set argura^te""Tir 
behalf of pnnces against the Papacy included ex- 
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' For kti amusing judgm<<nt on OckMi), knd a frank aon pouvmui 
M to uodiOTatandliig him, aee Jkiwt, I, US. 
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hauative discussions of Canon and Civil law.' The 
Canon law had by this time become a large body 
of principles and rulea derived from the decretals 
qf popes and commentaries (glossce) thereon; the 
Civil la w consisted of ^ Justinian 's Digest and the 
coinnie ntaries that had acc u mulated since the revival ^ 
oTle^al studig a ii ) the twe lfth^ centjuyi^ Through 
the development of tlie Canon law into a system, 
universally applied in the ecclesiastical courts, the 
advantage derived by the secular rulers from the 
Roman law' had been neutralized. In the vary- 
ing pha8e8of_the controversy over jur^iction^The 
juriata of_ the Civil law — the Civilian s- — were con- 
fronted b y "■I eqnalj y wel l-tj ainedhodyofjCannniata. 
Each strove to demonstrate the supremacy of his 
own system of authority. From the standpoint of 
pure theory the controversy was indecisive. But 
the keenness of the discussions and the activity 
of the lawyers had a practical res xilt whe n Philip 
t he Fa ir and other princea^ began systematically to 
extendthe jurisdiction of the royal_ courts at th e 
expense of both jay va ssals and the church. In 
this policy the lawyers were^always ready with jilau- 
sible grounds in both Civil and Canon law for the 
extensi on~tn"vrew7 and with this support i n theor y 
the phy sical forc eof the secular ruler could alwaya 

■ Cf. the treatise entitled Qutxitio de Utraque Potalate, in GoldMt, 
Monarehia Sancti Romani Imperii, 11, 106. The author procluma 
his purpose to prove that the Pope has no ilominiftm in temporal! by 
(our arguments, pit.' "Per ratlones phyricM" (Arietotle); "perrati- 
on?9 theologicaa " (the iexU of Scripture and the fathers) : " per jun 
ranonica"', and "per jura oivilia." * C/. tupra, p. 180. 
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be depended upon in last resor t to m ake h is claim 
oTright^revail. With every successful assertion of 
the royal power the influence of its juristic advisers 
became more noteworthy, and thus the jawver s an d I 
tlTeir methods of thought assumed a leading place I 
m tlie c uiiwlidatiop of natio nal monarchies which 
was just b eg inning, 
~ Besides the Aristotelian and juristic doctrine that i 
gave a new tone to fourteenth-century theory, the J 

j la r pro minence assumed by the French mqnar- 
chyprofoundly modified the trend of speculation. 
The relative m sjgnjficance o f imper ial jp-wer as com- 
pared with that of Philip t he Fair could not be dis- 
guised, and accordingly the universal dominion of the 
Emperor — so long a postulate of me^iffival theory 
— began to lose its hold, al ong with the temporal 
pretena iona of the Pope . Its strongest supporters, 
indeed, were now to be found among the advocates 
of the papal pretensions. Boniface VIII himself, 
in memorable words, relegated the French king and 
his people to the sovereignty of the Emperor. " Let,, 
not the Gauls say in their arrogance that theyrecog- 
nize no supe riorr7^Tbey__liej^jQr_of right ^hej^ a re 
and ough t^tp_be subject_to the King of Rome and 
^^eEmperor/,' * The motive for this suggestion is 
obvious. At this time the power of the Pope over 
the Emperor was notorious, and Boniface was argu- 
ing primarily his own case, not that of the Emperor. 
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I " Nee inourgat hie mperbift Gftlllouut qoM dlfllt quM nan ^oeo|^ 
noRcit mperioniD. MentiuDtiir ; qui* de Jura niot et mm debent nib 
rege Romkoo at Impentoiv." 
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What small influence the claun had in France ap- 
pears from the projects that were openly put forth 
by Philip's advocates, looking to the extension of the 
king's power over all Europe in the interest of peace.^ 
The Empire had become, in fact, a mere thing to 
conjure with, but without serious significance. Not 
only did the French lawyers cast aside with disdain 
the idea of universal temporal dominion and set 
forth in elaborate argiunents the claim that it was 
irrational, but even the ablest and clearest headed 
of imperialistic writers evaded committing himself to 
its assertion and defence.' 

3. The Supporters of Philip the Fair 

Underlying all the reasoning by which the case 
of Philip against Boniface was sustained was the 
more or less conscious sentiment of French nation- 
ality. The ethnic and geographical elements of this 
thought appear in the designation of the king some- 
times as Rex Frandce and sometimes as Bex Fran- 
corum, while the most conclusive manifestation of 
the thought was the practically unanimous support 
given to the king by all orders of his subjects. 

In the controversial literature of the time the 
independence of the French monarchy is sustained 
by earnest, if somewhat uncritical, appeals to history. 
Philip's reply to one of the Pope's fulminations 
asserts concisely the argument from antiquity: 
" Before there were any priests, the King of France 

^ See next section. * Marsiglio, Defensor PaeiSf I, 17. 
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had the care of his kmgdom and could make laws 
for it/'^ The details of this contention are found 
in a short treatise entitled De Utraque Potestate} 
It is set forth that after the fall of Troy twelve 
thousand Trojans settled in Pannonia, where they 
remained until the Emperor Yalentinian expelled 
them for their persistent refusal to pay tribute to 
Rome. They moved to Germany near the Rhine, 
took the name of Franks on account of their in- 
vincible courage in resisting Rome, and ultimately 
occupied Gaul. Thus, the writer says, they were 
never subject to either the Emperor or anybody 
else. But, he continues, with a characteristic change 
of base from history to law, even if ever at any 
time they were subject to any emperor or pope, 
it must have been very long ago, and their indepen- 
dence rests securely enough on prescription ; for by 
the Canon law itself a prescription of one hundred 
years runs against the Roman church.' From the 
standpoint of either fact or law, thiis, the king is 
free from responsibility to the Pope. His right is 
divine right. ^^ He holds and possesses his kingdom 
immediately of God alone ; " and the sacred source 
of his power is testified, the writer declares, by 
the miracles which the French monarchs have 
wrought. 

* *' Anteqnmm etsent olerid, Rez FrmneiM babebitt eiulodiam regni 
ei potent statota fioere.'* Cf. John of Puis in the work treated be- 
low : ** Prina foemnt reg^ Franoiae in Franoia qoam ChriatianL'' 

* In Goldaft» <rp. eii. U, 106. 

* ** Nam etiam contra Romanam Keolmiam oorrH pra emiptto oen' 
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In a more elaborate work ' in behalf of Philip by 
John of Paria, the philosophic basis of the kingdom 
(regnum), as distinct from the Empire and the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, is effectively laid down. Conceding 
that the organization of the clergy imder a single 
monarchic head is altogether desirable, he argues 
that the same is not true as to temporal rulers.* 
The reasons he sets forth are noteworthy, as indi- 
cating the reaction from the idea of universal em- 
pire. The faith necessary t o salvation, be declares, 
i s one and the same ev erywnjrg^"S£3~hence reguireH 
unity —in— eccleaiastical control. But in their non- 
s^itual aspects anoTelations Christians are most 
diver se and_require leadership corresponding to thia^ 
diversity. Moreover^Jor one m^in'to ruTe^thej?hole 
WMTcTj apossible, in^ spirituals, but not in .temporals^ 
I The former government worlts through mere words, 
le t'Rrlatter^g OEfesThrQUgn force; and itlTeasy 
I enoug h to send word s^eyer ywhercj bu t Impossible to 
_ exercise force e ffectivel y atj ong range. And finally^ 
the property of laymen in theu' temporal relations 
is individual, while that held by the clergy belongs 
to the whole body of the church ; therefore a single 
steward (dispemator) is not necessary in the former 
case as in the latter. 

That the Pope is steward, rather than owner 
(domimts), of the property pertaining to the church, 



* De PoteMtate Regia el FapaU. In Goldut, 11. 108. 

■ The title of hia third chapter ia : " De ordine minlatronun *d 
imum Bummum ; quod aou est uecesse oninea primiipea ad unam 
reduci, aicut mbiistroa Bcclesiac wi iinum supremum." 
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M the very backbone of the royal defence. And 
in sustaining this thesis great ingenuity is employed 
on purely legal concepts. The whole subject of 
property rights is exhaustively investigated. John 
of Paris contends, for example, that the Pope, even 
if he had ownership as to the possessions of lay- 
men, would not on that account have jurisdiction 
over them ; for jurisdiction is quite a different 
concept from ownership, and pertains to the prince. 
Furthermore the Pope, in exercising the supreme 
stewardship which he enjoys in respect to ecclesi- 
astical goods, is bound to be guided himself by 
the good of the faith- Failing this he may be 
deposed. 

The deposition of the Pope was at this time a com- 
mon topic with the supporters of Philip. John o f 
Pari s he l d th at auch action would justly follow per- 
sistent^hostUitjtothe French king. But the right 
to depose was notascnBeJ to the king; in this re^ 
s^MtJiis^ pur^y natToiial authority left no room for 
such claim to regulate the Papacy a.s was set up for 
t he Emperor in t he character of divinely estJibliahed 
universal monarchy The instrumentality to which 
Philip's lawyers made resort in their projects of depo- 
rition was the general coimcil ofThe church. The 
bearings of this idea, that a general council, rather 
than the Pope, was the depository of ultimate eccle- 
siaslical sovereign ty, w ill ajipear^niore particularly 
inl ater pa ges^ 
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Dubois,^ a jurist high in the councils of the king. 
Dubois presents no set scholastic argument for the 
royal cause^ but, for the realization of certain medisd- 
yal ideals, proposes methods that frankly ignore all 
the broad political conceptions that are character- 
istically medisBval, and rest on a view of existing 
conditions t hat is almost bru tally practical. His 
two chief works embody respectiyely a project for 
the speedy and successful termination of the wars 
and controversies in which the French monarchy is 
engaged, and a scheme for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the infidels. The basal thought in each 
work is that the French king is, regardless of all 
the traditional theories as to imperial and papal 
supremacy, the only possessor of actual political 
power sufficient for the highest welfare of Christen- 
dom. Theoretically the Pope, as a political ruler, is 
above the Emperor by the Donation of Constantine. 
But it requires force to assert this power, and suffi- 
cient force the Pope of himself can never possess. 
Duboja-flgts forthj_w ith a calm cynici sm that suggests 
Machiavelli, the empti ness of ji JudlFwitfiourgi^t. 
The tope is no warrior, and ought not to be ; his busi- 
ness is to save souls, while by meddling in politics 
he has sent many to hell. Moreover, the men who are 
elected popes are generally decrepit old men, without 
that family influence and connection which are essen- 

^ For a full account of his life and works, see Renan, £tudei iur 
la politique religieuse de Philippe le Bel, The text of the De Recupe- 
radone Terre Sancte, edited by Langlois, is in the Collection de textes 
pour servir h VAude de Vhi»toire^ Paris, 1891. Cf. also Poole, Mediaval 
Tkoughty p. 256 et »eq. 
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tial to wide power in temporal affairs. They should 
confine themselves therefore to their spiritual minis- 
trations. Meanwhile, their temporal functions and 
their temporal revenues should be committed to the 
administration of some one competent to perform 
the task well. No one is better qualified for this 
task than the French monarch ; and thus the essence 
of the writer's project is revealed to be, that the 
King of France shall appropriate to his own use the 
territories of the Pope and employ them in asserting 
a leadership over Christendom. 

The same underlying idea is manifest in the scheme 
for the recovery of the Holy Land. The disastrous 
failure of all efforts in this direction has been due to 
the disunity of Christendom, a condition for which 
the feebleness of the Papacy has been largely respon- 
sible. But with papal influence confined to spirituals, 
and with temporals under French hegemony, success 
will be aasured. Dubois dwells with especial itera- 
tion on the demoralizing effects of the free use by 
the Popes of excommunication ; it brings, he holds, 
damnation to many souls, without exercising upon 
the actions of men so much positive influence as do 
temporal penalties. His project involves, in addition 
to the special points just noted, suggestions of very 
wide social and political reforms in Christian Europe 
as preliminary to the great enterprise against the 
infidels. Though m any of his notions are hopelessly 
unpractical a nd visionary, the spirit in whic h he 
presents them is remarltable, and foreshadow s the 
approac hing philo sophy of the Renaisaan ce. 
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4. The De Monorchia of Dante. 
Of the thj pkera who contr ibuted to the anti-papal 
doctrin e from the standpoint of the ^gp erial interest , 
Dante Alig h ieri is noteworthy rather for tritenesa 
tha n for novelty in the aubatance of his thoug ht. 
While the French writers and his own associates in 
the imperial cause were propounding doctrines that 
breathed forth the spirit of a new age, D ante brooded 
overthepast^ His Latin work, De Monorchia,^ ia m 
substance a plea for that secular world-empire which 
had had a basis of reality in the days of the Hohen- 
ataufen, but had since become the shadow of a name. 
Dante's j| ;eniua gave to hia treatise a fonn» however, 
which m akes it logically the mo st complete and per- 
f ect system that we have of imperi alistic philosophy . 
T he manifold and contu seTjjgujn^tation by^wbJ^ 
the cause of_the_ empero r8had been for cen turies 
u pheld is so condensed, and its elemen ts are so corre - 
lated, as to prefierita_ clearly d efine d and imp r easiv e 
ideal of the system. To this end are made to con- 
tribute the Aristotelian metaphysics and politics, 
Roman and Jewish history and the Civil and 
Canon law, as well as the myths and the texts of 
Scripture which were still on every tongue. 

'•"monarchy" Dante iqeans universal dominioD 



I overfall : 



r all things temp QcaL!_and monarchy in this sense 

■ The date of the work ix uDcertbin. It is held bj latxty to luvo 
been suggested by the ezpeditioD of Henry VII of Germany to Rome 
in pursuit of the imperial crown, and to bave been written about tha 
time of that event, 1310-13. 

* UnuB principatus et super omnes in tempore vol in iu et npic 
Us tftaa tempore meiuuiuitur. — Bk. I, o. 2. 
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is the theme of hie work. The three books into 
which the work is divided deal respectively with 
three questions : (1) whether such monarchy is essen- 
tial to the wetl-beicg of the world ; (2) whether the 
Roman people rightfully acquired the monarchic 
office; and (3) whether the mouarchic authority is 
derived immediately from God> or rather from some 
servant or vicar of God. The answer to the first 



miestion takes the form of a set plea for universal 
empire as a condition of human welfare. By re- 
course to Aristotle, Dante demoiTstrateF that the 
indispensable prerequisite of man's perfect existence 
U general peace, and then proceeds to show that this 
condition is attainable only by a unified governmental 
system under a single head. Only in such a system 
ia the unity of human nature and hmnan destiny 
duly expressed, and the unity of the Creator rightly 
imitated.' Only in the world-monarch can be found 
a final court of appeal for the decision of princely 
controversies.* And in the government of such a 
ruler must be the maximum of justice: for justice 
d epends upon power a nd wJU ; and the world-mon- 
arch, by the nature of his position, possesses both the 
absolute power a nd, because en vy and desire cannot 
exist i n one so perfectly situated, also the immovable 
will to do j ustice / ByTike reasoning, Dante demon- 
strates that real liberty is most to be found in the 
universal monarchy, and that the concord of wills 
that is essential to peace and happiness is insured in 
the dominance of the one imperial wilL He does 

■ Bk. I, o. G. I /M. o. 12. ■ IM. «. U, 15. 
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not intend, h owev er^ that the Igcal authorities of 
eart h_ahftll all be obliterated by the one supreme 
government. Th e particula r characteristi cs of differ- 
ent peopiesmustje regulated by different systems of 
la w^^ while the monarch coordinates all the various 
communitiea to t he ultimate end of peace. 

iuming, then, that world-monarchy, or empire, 
is the ideal system of government, Dante's next 
thesis is that the Roman people acquired the impe- 
rial authority of right {de iure) and by the will of 
God. This he sustains first by an interpretation of 
early Roman history on Virgilian lines, ^showing that 
the heroes of royal and republican ages were embodi- 
.neau o£ .uprei virtu. L true n'bflity, and that 
the conquests of the Romans were always consciously 
directed to the public good.* And in the very fact of 
their imprecedented success he sees conclusive evi- 
dence of divine sanction. "The people which tri- 
umphed over all the other peoples that contended 
for the empire of the world, triumphed by the judg- 
ment of God." ' For the ordeal by battle is the final 
test of justice. " What is acquired by duel is acquired 
by right." * Combat {collisio), Dante explains, whether 
by force of mind or force of body, must always deter- 
mine in last instance where justice lies, in the affairs 

^ Habent namque nationes, regna et ciyitates inter se propiietates 
quas legibus differentibus regulari oportet. — Ibid. c. 16. 

^ Declaranda igitur duo sunt : quorum unum est quod quicunque 
bonum reipublicae intendit finem iuris intendit ; aliud est quod Ro- 
manus populus, subiiciendo sibi orbem bonum publicum intendit. 
— Bk. n, c. 6. • Ibid, c. 9. 

* Quod per duellam acquiritur de iure acquiritur. — Ibid. c. KX 



either of individuals or of peoples ; and he seta forth 
in 8ome detail the theory of the ordeal by battle, com* 
binin g the purely mediaeval conce^ tions^QiLthia point 
with something vaguely 9ugge3tive_of_ the modern 
" strugRle for existence ." Finally, the rightfulness 
of Roman world-rule is deducible, he holds, from the 
principle s of the Christian faith an d the do ctrine of 
the atonement . For Christ, bearing the sins of the 
whole human race, could have truly expiated them 
only through a penalty imposed by an authority 
Hence, the 



havingjuriHliction over the whole race, 

very fact that he suffere d under Pil ate, t he^vicar__of 

Tiberius, provea that the RonMin dominion was 



universal de wre. ' 

That the Empire of his own day is the direct succes- 
sor of the old Roman Empire, embodying all the righU 
f ul authority of the latter, is tacitly assumed by Dante, 
an d the conclu ding book of th e De Mo narcli ia ia de- 
Toted to a somewhat acrimonious attack on those who 
hold that the imperial title anda utho rity are de rived 
from the f^ope, aiidlo^a a yatcmatic refutation of thejr 
ar guments . Toward " those who call themselves 
Decretal ists"' he is especially severe, and their asser- 
tion that tradition is tlie foundation of the church is 
the text of a destructive criticism.* "The traditions 
which are called Decretals" are indeed, he says, to be 
venerated ; but it cannot he doubted that they must 



' For thla very eurioiM ftrgurannt, couched in the praeJM fonna of 



' ThoHn, th»t U, who vffue chiefly from Uip Cuion t»w. 
■ Bk. lU, e. a. 
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yield precedence to the Scriptures as the true foundar 
tion of the church. In this more than in any other 
passage of his work, Dante speaks with the voice 
of the fourteenth century, foreshadowing the great 
reform. When, however, he proceeds to combat 
seriatim the arguments for ecclesiastical sup*einacy, 
he gets but little beyond the anti-papal writers of the 
preceding two centuries. He depends more on the 
Aristotelian formal logic and the concepts of juris- 
prudence than on Scriptural texts, and m this consists 
the chief distinction from his predecessors. With 
analysis that is often acute and ingeniou s but also 
often puerile, hejakesji^jhe^fa giil^ argument s — 
the sun and moon, the two swords, Saul and Samuel, 
the commission to bind and loose — and proves them 
fallacious either formally or in substance. To the 
Donation of Constantine he devotes especially earnest 
consideration,^ elaborately contending, not that the 
alleged gift was never made, but that the Emperor had 
no right to make it — that unity was the essence of 
the Empire and a division was in the power of no man. 
And the " translation " of imperial power to Charle- 
magne is dismissed with the curt comment : " Usur- 
pation of right makes no right."* Dante's final 
conclusion on thg whole matter is that'tHe Pope Has 



noTreceived either from God, or f rom any emperor, o r 
^m the^Eole or a majorityoTthe human race, any 



share in the imperiaTautEority, and hence~'cannot 
bestow it on the Emperor. Onthe^cont^ has 

dii^tly createdT^h^^wo distinct species of authority 

^ Bk. m, 0. 8. * Usnipatio iuriB non f acit ios. 
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that are-fiasfi Btial to man's welfare, and has directly 

bestowed one species on the temp oral world -monarch. 

•*"— 1— — — ■ ■ - ■ '■» 

6. The Conflict between Lewis of Bavaria and Pope 

John XXII 

Dante's formnl ation of a rationalistic theory of the 
Empire was cieajly pro mpted by the anarchic, condi- 
tions in Italian politics. The De Mo narchia was a 
Ghibelline manifesto against the pro-papal GueTf s. 
During the last years of Dante's life ^ (Germany also 
suffered from the demoralization of a desperate civil 
war, on the question of succession to the crown. 
Pending the outcome the Pope, John XXII, asserted 
and enlarged the old papal claim of a right to exer- 
cise imperial powers in case of vacancy in the impe- 
rial office. Refusing t 9 ^^fiQgpi^e_gi ther of th e rivals 
in (Germany, he stren^tfiened in eve r y way the posi- 
tic^^ oTTEeGue lfe lin Italy and prepared to wield, 
like Innocent III, a decisive, direct influence in 
German affairs^ The civil war ended in the triumph 
of Lewis of Bavaria,' who assiuned the dignity of 
German king, and at once manifested a purpose to 
assert his rights as Emperor in Italy. This brought 
forth from the papal court at Avignon a series of 
decrees which, by excommunication of Lewis and 
his supporters and interdict upon the regions that 
recognized him, reproduced the conspicuous phases of 
the famous conflict over investitures. The struggle 
thus begun continued, through many fluctuations of 

t He died in 1821. 

• By tlie Tiotony al Mtthldorf , 1822, o?er Frederick of Aiutria. 
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advantage, to the end of the monarch's life, in 1347, 
and was the occasion of an enormous controversial 
literature. But though the lines o£ the formal 
debate were the old lines of antithesis of universal 
secular and xuiiversal spiritual power, t he unsu bstan- 
tial character of the actual Empire was clearly 
i n the co nsciousneaa^of tlie~^;gg";''and "it was recog- 
nized thattEe~eB5 



the complex situation was 



the nationaTrivalries of Fra nce and Germany and 
ital}'.^ Behind the Papacy the policy of theK^nch 
kings was not hard to detect, and the aspirations of 
the Italian princes and cities to independence were 
hardly disguised by their affiliations with papal or 
with imperial policy. In a general way the dogma 
of the world-sway of the Emperor had for its prac- 
tical end the maintenance of German ascendency 
in Italy, and the dogma of papal suzerainty, for 
its end the extension of French dominion at the 
expense of Germany. 

Under such circumstances political philosophy would 
probably not have been greatly enriched during this 
period had not a doctrinal controversy within the 
church "itselT alienated from the^ Eppe some of tlie 
keenest ajid b est-tr ained minds of the time, and 
dnvSirtEein to the supportofthe' mp«ial cause. 
In 13j 2_johp XXII formally condemn ed, as hereti- 
oal, the tenet of e^^rrgeHcal poverty which was held 
BytHepowEfful^ Franc iscan ~gf dei7~-anTl sumtnarily 
ended the p ractice thro ughwhicH the ^iars became 

> C/. Ried«r, Die lUtraruelim Widtnaehtr Jl*r Ptfttt wtr Ztit 
Ludvig d** Baitn, p. & <1 Mg. . 
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w^thy in spite of their vows.' This action brought 
upon the Pope the most violent denunciations from 
a group of ecclesiaatics, Franciscans and their sym- 
pathizers, including MarsigUo of Padua, John of 
Jandun, Michael of Cesena and William of Ockam. 
Theological learning and dialectic skill were con- 
spicuous in this group, and the treatises that they 
poured forth hrought John XX.II under imputation 
of heresy, with which, indeed, his assailants openly 
charged him. For men engaged as they were in 
attacking the Pope, Italy and France at this time 
fumished no safe place of ahode ; hencej_wh^_the 
conflict of the German king with_the Pope devel- 
oped, they betooTt themselves to Gennany, and con- 
tinued~'at~ the court oT Lewis to wage strenuous 
litera ry warfare on th e Papac yand all its works. 
The concurrence of a theological with a more 
purely political issue accounts for many of the promi- 
nent characteristics of the pro-imperial literature and 
doctrine. It was, in th e first place, mu ch more 
strongly anti-jiapaLj]ianpro-imp«Tar~ It nowhere 
sets out m so clear and well-defined a form aa we 
see in Dante the conception of universal monarchy. 
It dwells more on the shortcomings of the Pope and 
the existing evils in the church than on the inherent 
power and excellency of the state. And it is essen- 
tially in the search for ways and means of purify- 

' The ownenhip (dominium) of things by Christ knd th« KpoaUM 
wM dented by the Pimi>ci«c>tu, ftiid gnly the use (uttu) Bdmittod. So 
th* o wtierrfiip of thiajf donated to the Drder had b een M wibed toj B» 
Ro^n cKoTcii, wttiia the luw wm retoJned by the ^ikii. Cf, tiieM- 
[». op. tit. m, p. 121 « Mf ~~ — ' 
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ing^Jibe— ehuic h from here a$_ABd maladministration 
that the most striking contributions^ to_thetheon 
oT~th§^8tate are ~roSiie7 From an heretical or i 



tyrannical Pope the churchj it was declared, can 
only be saved by recourse to the whole body of i 
believers. Hence, we find th e suppor t ers of t he 
^ mpire re^T vmg toe, idea^which had had such 
vogue twenty years before in France — that the 
ultimate authority in tEe church must be found in 
the general councir For sucE^a theory the Empire 
formed a much more secure foundation than any 
kingdom; for the traditions of conciliar action _in_ 
the early 



6. Marsiglio of Padua 
Of the numerous works put forth by the writers 
named above the moat noteworthy for our present 
purpose is that entitled Defensor Pads, the joint 
production of Marsiglio ofTadua an3~John of Jan- 
dun, but generally ascribed exclusively to the former.' 
This treatise, not voluminous according to the stand- 
ard of the times, presents a theory of state and of 
church t hat is in m any respects out of all relation to 
the current of mediaeyaFT^iought and accorJ s wit h, 
t he full "8p irit_of the Reformation and the Revolu- 
tion ; and the vigour of the writer's diale ctic is quite 
equal to tEe radicali8rn^f~fir8 views. In the title, 

' The work is priDtod in Goldast, TI, 154, and in sereral Hpsrate 
editions. Cf. Riezler. op. cU. 193. See bIn SuUivm, " M&raiglio ftnd 
Ockam," in American Hislorical Reviea, Vol. II, pp. 408, 593. I h»ra 
used the editjoD of Frankfort, 1612. 
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7%e Defender of the Peace, is suggested the same 
basis which Dante had used in supporting the 
Emperor — the necessity of some authority capable 
of maintaining order. Marsiglio duly laments the 
turbulence and disorders of the times, and duly 
defends the imperial power. On the other hand, he 
dwells at great length on the luxury and extrav- 
agance that prevail and the corrupting pursuit of 
wealth, maintaining as the corrective for this the 
righteousness of Franciscan poverty. His doctrines 
on these two points are not distinguishable from those 
of the other anti-papal writers. But in his theory 
as to the organization and the powers of political and 
ecclesiastical societies, he strikes out a new path.' 

The substance of his doctrine as to the origin and 
end of political life is taken from Aristotle. Associ- 
ation springs from the nature of man, and government 
is a necessity of social existence. The working force 
in rational government is law, and in the law-maker 
is the essence of the state. On this point Marsiglio 
dwells with the utmost particularity, and he develops 
from it with great precision the principle of popul&t J 
■OTereignW ^ — i*"«» 

Aoomding to truth uid the opinion of Aristotle the legb- 
Utor ... IB the people, or a majority of them . . . command- 
ing or determining that sometbing be done or refrained from 
in the field of social human action, under pain of some temporal 
punishmeDt.* 

I The Dtfentor U divided into three part*, of which the 6Tat deal* 
ehleSj with the tiM*, the Mcond with the ebiuch, while the third la 
a ponelM itatement of forty-three "conMuriona" which embodj the 
• ol hla doctrine. * Dt/ttuor, Bk. I, e. U. 
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The legislator's will may be expressed either by 
the assembly of the citizens acting directly, or by 
some individual or group to whom the authority has 
been delegated. But in the latter case the ^legis- 
lator/' in the strict sense, is still the people; the 

delegate is but the agent. Adhering ripr^dly tn thia 

distinction, Marsiglio draws a clear line between the 

Jg^jhe executiv^ fi5iction8Jn ^^ 
The executive organ he calls the ptxrs prmcipansy and 
in this category he includes monarchs. 

The concept of popular sovereignty had been^ as 
we have seen, thoroughly incorporated in the Roman 
law, and it was a commonplace of the legists that the 
Emperor was the representative of the people. But 
Marsiglio's exposition of the concept exhibits much 
more conspicuously the spirit of the Greek republics, 
where the application was practical, than that of the 
Roman Empire, where the application was purely 
theoretical. He dwells at length, for example, on the 
duty of the " legislator " to punish the ^^prindpans '* 
for violations of the law^ — a doctrine that has little in 
common with the jurists' maxim, princeps legtbus so- 
lutus. There does not appear in the Defensor any 
conception of the Emperor as the omnipotent ruler of 
the world. Marsiglio, despite the circumstances under 
which he wrote, is far more faithful than Dante to 
the actualities of the fourteenth century. The im- 
perial office per se does not appear at all, in fact, 
among the features of Marsiglio's purely political sys- 
tem. Inferentially it might be included in the cate- 

^Bk.I»e.ia 
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gory of elective monarchy, to which some attentioD 
is devoted, and for which, as compared with heredi- 
tary monarchy, a scientific preference is indicated.' 
But that in a work designed to sustain the cause of 
the Empire, so slight regard is paid to the traditbnal 
wgnificance of the Emperor, proves that M arsJf^lio 
was as well endo wed with aud acity a a wi^ ioBigbt, - , 

TEe^fuU import o7 Marsiglio'a theory of the state 
only appears when be presents his theory of the 
church, which is really the chief topic of the book. 
The doctrine of popular sovereignty is carried bodUy 
over mto the ecclesiastical field and is made the basis 
of his whole treatment. In the first place the church 
is conceived as a Hocial aggregate existing by virtue 
of Qod's plan of human life. The essence of the 
church, therefore, is not at all the priesthood alone, 
but the general body of believers.* As in any other 
aggregate of ipdiv iduals, then, the ultimate authorit y, 
u nder God, is in the w heki^not injany part^ The 
organ for the expression oT thi8~authority i s the gen - 
e ral council — the assembly of all Chruttians or of 
their delegates, so chosen that every important prov- 
ince or community of the earth sliatl have a rep resen- 
tation propor tioned- to the nui nber a.nd chajacter-ofjta 
intiab j*Antji ' The Uitj as well aa the clergy munt have 



ui, < 



16. 



■ in which lti* 



* After diacritnliiftting between Uin dUTenrnt ■ 
won] eeeUiia U lued, he dtwl«rE« thb U 
■MM .' uuirerttltw Bdeliuiu oreduntium el inrocBntiuin nomen ChrijU." 

-as. 

■ SMundum prnportlonem In quftnlitole m qnalitete ] 
rum — II. ig (In GoldMl. o. aO, t 
thftt b^oi with e. 7>. 
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a part in the assembly, though the latter element is 
especially desirable on account of their training in the 
divine law. In this general council, acting by ma* 
jority vote, lies, according to Marsiglio, the power to 
fix definitively the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
to pass the sentence of excommunication, to regulate 
the ceremonial of Christian worship and to fill the 
offices of church government. Whatever corresponda 
in spiritual life to legislation in temporal is in 
the competence of this supreme assembly , and the 
officials of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, irova the^pe 
3own to thehumBlegL-acQlyte, j,re_Bubject~.,to_it8. 
(j^t't^rmiria.t.inna- 

But it is as far as possible from Marsiglio'e thought 
to recognize anything more than a mere analogy in 
the comparison of ecclesiastical with civil organiza- 
tion and functions. Between the two he makes a 
distinction in kind that is as radical as has ever been 
made even in the heyday of Protestantism. There 
is nntjri t.hp ntm rch. he holds, any element of juris- 
^icfion^of^^oSctive^power in the True sense of'ffieae 
te ^sT lts~ TiinctiQn is purely to proinote In men 
the faith tbat^Teads to salvation inTEeTiitm^ life. 
Its method istoTeach men~the~lrue way a nd to 
pergu aje them to enterjt, but compglsiSIImlany 
sense is beyond its spher^. Hence, the general 
council its^TTi^much less any particular ecclesiastic, 
cannot enforce its conclusions. This body, indeed, 
finds the ultimate cause of its assembling in the 
importance of avoiding scandal and disorder in the 
temporal life of Christian peoples. Hence the power 
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to convoke a council, to pass upon its membership, 
and to enforce its opinions upon both clergy and 
laymen is in the supreme human legislator, or sov- 
ereign. Not even the purely ecclesiastical penalties 
of inter dict and "excomrounication can be employed 
save by the authority of the legislator; for their 
application by irresponsible persons interferes with 
the pe ace and quiet of the faithful^ whichit is the 
function of the secular ruler to defend.' 



The minute analysis to which MarsigHo subjectB 
all the conflicting claims of the secular and the 
spiritual authorities results in reducing the rdle of 
the latter to as humble proportions as those assigned 
to the former by the extreraest pro-papal debaters. 
His attack on the hierarch}' is as keen on the side 
of doctrine as on that of external history. The 
po wer of the keys and the power to bind and loose, 
which summed up fHe^largest pretenaions ofThe 
pries thood, are shattered by his powerful attack. 
Not only does the authority implied in these terms 
include nothing of temporal imptjrt, it does not even 
signify real power in the spiritual sense. It is not 
the priest that forgives the sin and remits the pen- 
altyto the sthner. Go3~aronb judges in these mat- 
lerH, and^ihe function of the pri.est ia m erely to 
certify to the divine act. The priest is mdeed the 
bearer of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, but 
he bears them in the capacity merely of turnkey 
{daviger) — no wielder of jurisdiction, but a humble 
■ervitor.* This dictum of Marsiglio furnishes the 
> D^/ktt»or, u, aa ■ II, 0, uiL 
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obverse of that concept noticed above, in which 
secular ruler figures as the hangman.' 

It goes without Baying that the De fensor PacJa 
e mbodies the_ aiQgt. radical antagonism to the Petrine 
^dogma in all its bea rings. The Bish op of Rome is 
emphatically p laced on a plane of precise e quality 
with every ^Sier bishop so far as the possession of 
jurisdiction is concerned. As to dignity, Marsiglio 



concedesthat some~graHation is expedient for the 
convenience of administration and direction in spurit- 
ual life, and that in such gradation a preeminence 
may properly be assigned to the Roman see. But, 
in general, his whole attitude toward the hiator ical 
deveToptnent and t he dogmatic supports of the Ro- 
that which was assumed 
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by the Protestants after the Lut heran revolt . 

7. William of Oekam 

Far more prolific than MarsigUo in literary product, 
but distinctly less influential on the side of political 
theory, was the celebrated Englishman, William of 
Ockam.' The method adopted by Ockam in his 
principal works makes it impossible for the most 
careful reader to ascertain the writer's opinion on 
more than a very few of the subjects discussed. On 
the ground that truth would gain nothing by the 

> Supra, p. 186. 

* See his biography in the Dictionary of Niuional Biography. His 
life and works are also treated at length hy Riezler, op. cit., and a valu- 
able study of his relations with MarugUo and the relative influencfl 
of the two ia made by SuUivan, Amtriean HitUrieal BmUk, loe. tk. 
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revelation of his personal belief , and that scandal to 
the faith might be caused by dogmatizing on either 
side of the great controversies of the time, l^e delity^ 
ately cast his jotks in the form of academic disputsr 

tion, in which both sides are s tated w ith the utmost 

III ^ I — - 1^ 

fulnes s, but no decision is allowed to appear .^ More- 
over, every questioia proposed^isuialyzed into its ele- 
ments with extraordinary subtlety, and the pros and 
cons of each element are fully given, with the result 
that the general trend of the discussion is at times 
wholly lost sight of. Undersu^^cioai^^ 
is only possible to_assume ^e^j^ne ral hostilit y of 
Ockam to current papal pretension s, and to regard 
his wntmgs as a storehouse of reasoni ng ^ in that 
sense . Every form of argument that had ever been 
adduced against ecclesiastical and papal predomi* 
nance is to be found in Ockam, together with many 
which his own subtle intellect evolved. On the other 
hand, the positive claims of the Empire receive anal- 
ogous treatment, and, in his exposition of the func- 
tions of the secular power in general and of the 
Empire in particular, the writer furnishes abundant 
evidence that he is conscious of the influences that 
moved Dante and Marsiglio. 

The two works of Ockam in which the doctrines 
of political philosophy are extensively discussed are 
the Eight Questions concerning the Power and Dignity 
of the Pope and the Dialogue^ the former a short and 
the other, even in the incomplete state in which we 

* Cf. the perorstioii of the Oeto QncHliofMi and the prolo|^ of Um 
JHtUogm. QoldMl^ n, 801, 89S. • Both in Qokbel^ XL 
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know it, an enormously long treatise. His general 
point of view seems to be rather more that of Dante 
than that of Marsiglio. That is to say, the universal 
Empire rather than any less mediseval conception is 
most conspicuous in his thinking. He gives much 
attention to the Aristotelian Politics,^ but he does 
not push its principles to the extremes reached by 
Marsiglio. Monarchy seems to be his preference for 
governmental organization, though the purely execu- 
tive cbuacter of the monarch's office is not dilated 
upon. His interpretation of Aristotle's classification 
of monarchies dwells particularly on the distinction 
between the despotism, the tyranny and the royal 
monarchy {principatus regalis), with a noteworthy 
emphasis on the last, of which he declares it to be the 
characteristic mark, that the r uler, while free from 
all restraint of human law, is nevertheless subject to 
^e law oTfigtiire:* This particular idea waa destined 
tolmvei as we shall see, a distinguished career in the 
annals of absolute monarchy. In applying Aristotle's 
doctrines to contemporaneous conditions, Ockam fol- 
lows St. Thomas and jEgidius Romanus* in regard- 
ing the kingdom as subject to the same fundamental 
principles as the city-state. Each is a form of asso- 
ciation (communitas), the one of persons dwelling 
together, the other of those who, while dwelling in 
places that are distant from one another, neverthe- 
less have many things in common and are gov- 
erned by the same prince. Hence much that is 

I Cf. Dialogtu, PL HI, Treatiw I, Bk. 2, at large. 

• Ibid. a. 0. * Supru, pp. IK, 308. 
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troe of the city-state must, he holds, beunderstood 
as applicab le proportionately to the kiogdom.' 

As functions of the state in general, Ockam enu- 
merates legislation, t he m aiotenance of justice and 
the promotion of virtue ; but the chief f miction is, as 
Marsiglio had insisted, the punishment of offenders.* 
This last is indeed the characteristic function ; the 
others may, without derogating from the excellence, 
of the state, be omitted, but the coercive authori^jl 
mugtajway s be in th e prince. On the supreme que»- ' 
tioa 08 to the justification of universal secular em- 
pire, the arguments in favour of the idea are so 
strongly presented as almost to warrant a conclusion 
that they expressed Ockam's personal opinions.* But 
the Emperor is nut conceived as unlimited in author- 
ity, even in temporals.* Like every other monarch, 
he is subject to the requirements that hia govern- 
ment be just and be useful to the people. Ockam's 
detailed study of the limitations presents, in addition 
to the rules of divine law, substantially the same 
conceptions that came later to be embodied in the 
formula " the law of nature and of nations." * Thus, 
private property is secure against the monarch save 
so far aa the general welfare necessitates its applica- 

) DitJofoi, ni. 1. 2, S; Goldut, n,7M. Ockam sptoka of " nig- 
DQm Tel duektu%" aa Aquinaa of " r«giium v^l proTinci*." 

* Ad hoc vidftur erne priaoipt>Ui«tme constitutus, ut corrigat el 
panUt dellnqueDtea. — Octo Qu/tttiontM, III. 9. 

■ Thla qDestioQ U tha topic of IXalogut, Pt. HI, Traatin U. Bk. I. 
GoldMt, II, 870. 

* Th« righto (JHro) of th» Empenr in tempotali U the lubjeet of 
m, U.2. 

* " Iiu natonl* et g«atiuio.'* 
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tion to public purposes ; and he is bound to conform 
to the laws common to all nations/ such, for example, 
as those touching war, embassies^ the treatment of 
prisoners, postliminy, etc. As to the laws which he 
himself makes, neither the Emperor nor any other 
monarch is bound by them of necessity, though pro- 
priety requires that he respect them. Such is the con- 
struction to be put upon the phrase, Imperator legibus 
8olutu8. This dictum has reference only to legislation 
enacted by a particular human authority, and the 
supreme power of every legislator must be regarded 
as qualified by the ius gentium and the ius naturale. 

8. Marsiglio and Ockam on Sovereignty and JRqnre- 

sentation 

In this last doctrme of Ockam there is found his 
attitude toward the theory which was elaborately de- 
bated by both him and Marsiglio under the head of 
plenary power {plenitudo potestatis). This term is 
shown by the discussions to which it was subjected 
to have had practically the same meaning that 
has for the last three centuries been expressed 
by the word sovereignty.* Plenary power was first 
predicated of the Pope, and was interpreted by the 
papal protagonists (especially, as we have seen, by 
Augustinus Triumphus)* to include the absolutely 
unrestricted authority, both temporal and spiritual, 

^ Save when they infringe upon the general welfare {utUitas com' 
munis) y III, ii, 2, 28. Goldast, II, 924. 

« C/ Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages (translated by 
Maitland), p. 36, and notes. < Supra, p. 218. 
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which muat by the nature of things pertain to the 
representative of God, Against this extreme view 
Marsiglio and Ockam proceeded first, as was their 
custom, by discriminating the various senses in which 
the term is used.' Marsiglio enumerates eight and 
Ockam five different shades of meaning, aad botj^ 
deny to the Pope and to the church in an y of its 
or gans the jurisdic tio n that ia impl ied in the far- 
reaching definitions of the term. Ockam, moreover, 
carries the concept over into the discussion of tempo- 
ral rule, and questions whether the prince has in this 
field authority corresponding to the plenary power 
claimed for the Pope in spirituals. His conclusion 
is clearly in the negative . He lays it down, for ex- 
ample, following Aristotle, that ruling slaves is no 
mark of the best state, and in like manner the exer- 
c ise of power tliat is equivalent to that over slaves ia 
not t o be recognized as pert^nlng to the ideal_ruler.' 
Moreover, be so qualifies the conception of the purely 
legal sovereign* as to exhibit the real nature of hia 
thought. Higdefinition of plenary ^gowjTj^forrou^ 
lated for general use, shows this s ame char acteristic. 
It IS, he Bays, thejowe r by vi rtue of which therule? 
can do any 



Eing that is not expressly contrary to the 
law ot Uod and of nature? Tie tKink»,~thusLHLj22r 
Marsiglio also defines the 
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and the attitude of these writers is the general attitude 
of the time.^ Indeed^ throughout all the centuries 
down to the eighteenth, limitation was presumed in 
all the thinking about an ultimate fount of authority 
in the state, and was lost sight of by certain theorists 
only through an irrational striving after mathemati- 
cal exactness in a science which is not exact. 

In addition to this impulse to the discussion and 
definition of sovereignty, Marsiglio's contribution to 
the history of political theory includes also the deteo- 
t ion of a distincSbn betw^g ^Otatfi. and gQXfilliment> 
For this is the essence of his thought in marking off 
so clearly the " legislator " from the executive, or 
para principans} His " legislator " is not necessarily 
identical with the formulator and promulgator of 
ordinary laws. He conceives that the legislative 
authority in this latter sense may be vested in the 
prince or in some other organ of government ; but 
behind such organ, and superior to it, always stands 
the people as a whole, in whose collective will consists 
the essence of law in the broadest sense, and in wh^ e 
aggregate life is the essence of the state. In the 
democratic city-state the manifestation of this essen- 
tial force is most direct and immediate, but in aristo- 
cratic government the force is no less determinative ; 
for the consent of the majority ' of the citizens, he 



1 Cf, Gierke, loc, ciU « Suproy p. 240. 

• " Valentior pare." Whether this expression ever in Marsiglio's 
usage signifies anything different from mere numerical majority is 
doubtfuL In many places there seems to be a suggestion of capacity 
rather than number in " yalentior." C/. especially Defentor Pacit, I, 
12 and 18. 
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hol dSj ia the absolute condition of the perswtems.^ 
^j state w hatever. Thia is t^ fourte eatli-century 
v ersion of th e dogmathatall goveramg nta rest upon 
tSeconsent ofthe governed. 

In his discussion of political organization Marsiglio 
is too close to Aristotle to free himself entirely from 
the conception that the popular sovereign must either 
act directly in all governmental affairs or make a 
general delegation of its authority. But in discours- 
ing of the c hurch, he resorts to a plan whichiTiuH^ 
stantially a system of ^representat ive government . 
Theconstitution which he sket ches for the gene ral 
ojuncil ' la a re markable pro ject for the fourteenth ( 
century, and suggests that the history of the influ- 
ence a that worked in the deveTomnen t of p arlia- | 
men tary government must for accuracy explore ^ 
Bo mewhat wider fiel d than th at ^f the English consti- 
tutwST ' The idea of representation which is embodied ' 
in the dogma that the Emperor represented the Roman 
people or that the electoral princes of Germany repre- 
sented the people of the whole world,' was common- 
place for centuries. But this differs ioio c<elo from 
the thought of Marsiglio's pregnant phrase suggesting 
that jbeworld^ot^Cb ristian believe ryte so reprea ented J 
that each province or community have delegatesjic- 1 
cbrdmg to the " number and quality " of its inhab- 
itants! No explanatory pdrament is added to this I J 
proposition, and the succeeding paragraphs of the 
chapter reveal mere]^ that Marsiglio's ideas were 
influenced largely b^ the history of the great coun- 

■ Supra, p. Ml. *C/. Ookun, Oeio Quaiiiona, VUl, 8. 
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cUa of the early Christian church. But nothing ia 
this history suggests proportionate representation of 
|the various provinces and communities of the Empire. 
;li o seems to ^ j^a-tbcoBOLQut a wh olly nove l 
rsuggestion when he prop osed an apportionment of 
I membership on the basis of numbers. The associated 
[ basis of " quality of peraons " has an obvious source 
in the social and ecclesiastical class distinctions that 
were so characteristic of the time; but for the basis 
of numbers the only probable source in actual institu- 
tions was the municipal organization of some of the 
cities with which as an Italian Marsiglio was familiar. 
It was left for Ockam, with his accustomed thoi^ 
oughnesB, to work out in detail the project of a rep- 
resentative general council.' Assuming the right of 
every people, every community and every corpora- 
tion (corpits) to legislate under certain circumstancea 
for itself, and citing St. Paul as authority for the con- 
ception that the church universal is a corporation, he 
points out that the legislative body could be consti- 
tuted as follows : a primary assembly of all believers \ 
i in each parish or other small community could choose 
1 delegates to an electoral assembly for the diocese or 
kingdom or other political division, and by these 
assemblies the delegates to the council could be 
I chosen ; and such a council would truly represent the 
[ church, even though there should be no Pope to 
1 summon or to preside over it. 

These ideas "fngg igl i*; ? ind - Ocka na-oB.joyereignty 
and representation in the church are of t he highes t 
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signific ance in the history of political theoriea in i ta 
modern pha ses. For a hundred years they were the 
core of violent debate in the ecclesiastical field, and 
their application and influence in issues of purely 
politicail significance grew apace. The jurists of both 
the Civil and the Canon law wrought them into the 
fabric of their respective systems, and contributed 
greatly to give them a precise and practical form.' 
These doctrines, in fact, constitute the lead ing linea I 
along which it is nec essa ry to peneirate^tEe^ X^gl e 1 
of theoriea which characterizea the age o f t^ jtreat 
pre-Beformation couuciIb. I 



DDBOn, Dt Recuperatione Ttrrt Sancte (ed. Langloia). Dd 
Put, Bialoire du diff^rend entre U Pape Boniface VIII tt 
fftiUj)p»4s-Bel, Roy de France. Baillet, Hiatoire dea d^nUU* 
du Pape Boniface VIII avec PhUippe-te-Bd (additions aux 
preuves de Dupny). Feanck, Riformateura ri jrublkiMf-9 rie 
rEurvpe, nwyen Age, pp. 103-2S5. Fkiedbkkg, Die TnitlelatUr- 
ticKen Leknn Uber das VerhOUniu von Stool und Kirthe. 

^GiKBKK, PoliticBl Theoriea of the Middle Agca, tnuu. 

' O1UU.KR, Church History, Third Period, $i 59-66. Jamst, 
Tol I, pp. 416-461. Laurknt, JJistoire de rhuvtaniU, Tom. 
VT, pp. 318 el aeq., 353 et acq., 378-394. MttUJB, Der Kampf 
Ludwiga dei Bat/em mil der rOmiaehen Kurie. Poolk, Illustn^ 
tioDs of Ueditev&l Thought, pp. 249-2S1 ; also art Ockham 

' It is the chief thfals of Gierke thftt the Roman law of the ooipc^ 
ration (univtrtUn') wa« the main source of the characterlatle dogma* 
ofMariri(t!Ioan4 0rkam. i^^XiinPoluicnlTkiorirtofikt ^nJdUAga 
(tratiFL hv MiUihiii.n, i,p, 37-(l7. This paaaage isa marvellouii eihl- 
hiti'x, 1 .■ih«iirti™ scholarship. Yet I think thai 

M»r~i u a nithor morp complete and precise theory 

ol rfjT. u :i;i Liietextof tLafic/nwr J^ ~ 
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or Oooam, in Dictionary of National Biography, VoL XU, 
pp. 357-362 (Bibliography, p. 362). Bbvak, Btudea ncr la 
pclUiqwe religieu9e du r^gne de PhUippe^e-Bd. Bixzlxb, Die 
lUerari8chen Widersacher der Pdjmte twr ZeU Ludwig de$ Baien. 
Blakst, Vol. I, pp. 377 et $eq. (Dante). Bbtos, Holy 
Roman Empire, pp. 265-269. Chxtboh, The De MonarAia of 
Dante, trans. Moons, Studies in Dante, 2d Series, pp. 12-^, 
Ck)LDii8T, MonarchiOj VoL II, 154 et eeq. (Ockam's Works and 
the Defensor Pacts), Joubdain, La PhUosophie de St Thomas 
d?Aquin^ Tom. II, pp. 174-207 (Ookam). Labavcjl, MarsOio 
di PadovcL Sulliyak, Marsiglio of Padua and William of 
Ookam, in American Historical Beview^ VoL U, pp. 409-426, 
693-610. 



CHAPTER X 



THB PASSING OF THE MIDDLE AGS 

1. Political and Ucdesiastical Tendencies 

The century and a half that followed the death of 
Ockam" wi tnessed the transformations which mark 
the advent of the mo d ern era. Politically the changes 
appeared, as is commonly the case, rather in institur 
tion s lES^m speculation about themT Theonzing 
about politics was but sparingly indulged in, but ih e 
progre ss of events exhibited clearly enough the prin* 
cipl es that were unconsciously in men's minds. In 
the first place the national , as distinct from thej inBg* 
rial idea, becag ae increasingly potent. It was this that 
gave character to theHundreJ'Years' War between 
France and England and saved the former from di»* 
memberment by the latter ; it was this that drew to- 
gether the Spanish kingdoms into a single monarchy; 
and it was this that widened beyond hope of repair the 
breach between the cisalpine and transalpine fractions 
of the old Empire, and inspired the vague early con- 
ceptions of Grerman and of Italian unity. In the sec- 
ond place, within each of the regions in which the 
nationalizing tendency was most pronounced, this 
period witnessed first an exaggeration and then a great 
decline in the political power of the feudal aristocraiqr. 

1 The mort probable date of his dmOt is 1S40. 
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The EngliBh Parliament and the French Estates-genenil 
played in the fourteenth century a large part in fixing 
the financial and military conditions under which the 
monarchB must conduct their wars; but before the end 
of the fifteenth century the great nobles who conr 
trolled these assemblies had been crushed, in England 
through the Wars of the Boses and the cold-blooded 
energy of Henry YH, m France through the Hundred 
Years' War and the subtile policy of Louis XI. And 
as the Spanish kingdoms assumed promineDce in 
European affairs, the tendencies of the times received 
conspicuous illustration in the large power enjoyed 
by the nobles of Castile and especially of Aragon, 
and in the strenuous efforts of the monarchs, both 
before and after the union of the two kmgdoms, to 
escape the restrictions which the ancient systems 
imposed upon the royal power. Li Germany, finally, 
the realization of the aristocratic ideal was most 
complete and, for the period with which we are 
now concerned, was permanent. Royal power here 
became almost nominal, and the great feudal princes 
appropriated to themselves, at first jointly and 
then by degrees in severalty, all the substance of 
sovereignty. 

A third element in the general trend of events 
was the increased political significance of the towns, 
manifesting the influence of commercial and indus- 
trial development. The normal antagonism between 
the towns and the territorial aristocracy produced 
now its perfect result. In England, in France and 
in Spain, the burghers, after suffering greatly in the 
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period of aristocratic predominance, became the mainr 
stay of the crown in overthrowing the nobility. 
Thus in these three lands the burgher element 
assumed substantial importance in the monarchic 
national governments ; while in Germany the towns 
became, in the decline of royal authority, practically 
independent, and in Italy they assumed wholly the 
character of the city-states of antiquity. There is 
evident in such events as the struggles between the 
towns of Flanders and Charles the Bold, and between 
the Swabian League and the South German princes, 
the existence of an aggressive political consciousness 
in parts of the population that had for centuries been 
devoid of significance, and to this extent the tendency 
was democratic; but it is not at all necessary to 
exaggerate the prevalence of the tendency by refer- 
ence to the insurrection of Wat Tyler in England 
or the French Jacquerie. These latter movements 
expressed essentially mere local reactions against 
oppressive economic conditions caused chiefly by the 
plague. 

While the various tendencies just noticed unques- 
tionably produced some influence on political philoso- 
phy, it was to the course of e cclesiastical affairs that w e 
must look for the most positive and direct impression 
u pon syst ematic thin^ine. In 1378 the long French 
ascendency in the papal court at Avignon produced 
its perfect result in the election of an antipope.^ The 

1 The cardinals first elected an Italian, Urban VI, at Rome, bat 
a few months later declared his election inTalid, on the ground that 
they had been put under duress by the Romans. Thereupon, at 
Fondi, they elected Clement VII, who betook himself to Ayignon 
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flchism thus begun was perpetuated by successive 
papal elections, and its results affected not only eccle- 
siaetical, but also political, conditioas throughout the 
Christian world. In the presence of two popes en- 
gaged in reciprocal excommunications and anathemas, 
and supported by various governments on grounds 
that were obviously of a purely political character, 
the unity of the church, and the necessarily monar- 
chic character of its government, faded rapidly out 
of men's minds. Good men who shuddered at the 
scandal to the faith laboured earnestly to heal the 
breach, but in the presence of the countless obstacles 
that lay in their way i f they a^ ""l'^ a^hprn t^ t.ho 
theory of papal au tocracy, resort was had with ever- 
i ncreasing fervour to the idea of a general council as 
the tr ue source of ultimat e authority in the chxirch. 
The actual assembling of such a body at Pisa in 1409 
hardly fulfilled the high purposes of the conciliar 
the^iats; for the immediate result was a thirH'pope 
and all the complications of a threefold schism. But 
the C ouncil of _CgnBtar''p, i" 1i1 4—141 S, at la^t fiW- 
ceeded in ^i nstalling a pope whom all the church 
r ecognized . This result was attended, however, by 
the institution of reforms in the government of the 
church, that jn a lar ge measu rg^g ubstitut ed congUiM 
for papal authority. The_gener^_£Qimcil^was_made 
aT permanent element in the constitution of the 
chureB^,"~afi3 a reaoTute pu_rg 03e was manife sted to. 
convert autocracy into limited monarchy. But 

■nd wai reco^zed and supported by France. Cmstile, Aragon and 
Navaire reoogniied Clement ; GermaDj and England, Urban. 
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against this purpose the Pope and his supporters 
made a strong and successful resistance. The con- 
test lasted, in a variety of phases, through the period 
of the Council of Basel (1431-1443), and ended in 
the practical disa ppearance of the conciliar system. 
15ut though the Papacy nominally triumphed, its 
prestige and its real powe r were enorm ously d imin- 
ished after th e councils. Its victory was only achieved 
through means that brought into the clearest relief 
its weakness as a political institution. 

The contr oversies of the conciliar pe riod absorbed 
the attention of j urists an d philosophers, and stimu* ^ 
lated a radicaloverhauling of a ccepte d^^canons of 
history and right . Not only ttie acute scholastic 
spirit of Marsiglio and Ockam, but also the free criti- 
cal methods of the rising Italian Renaissance were 
discernible in the doctrines of the time. Thus, at 
the suggestion of Nicholas of Cues, and by the demon- 
stration of Valla in 1440, the Donation of Constan- 
tine was definitively relegated to the domain of myth. 
Moreover, in the very organization and procedure of 
the councils there were presented in unmistakable 
form the same tendencies which appeared in the con- 
cerns of external politics. The grouping of the peo- 
pies o f Europ ejy^^ived ^^finitg^jggog nition in the 
^gfii2Jj2fjg 4^^g by ** nations/ ' whi ch was adopted 
at Constance ; ' t he antithesis of aristocracy and mon- 
archy was as clearly expressed in the deposition of 
popes at Pisa and Constance by assemblies of the pre- 



> There were fi^e *'iiationa'* : the lUliaa, Freneh, 0«niiui» Sof- 
liih And SpMiiih. 
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latoB as it was in the deposition of Kchard H of Ai(^ 
land by the Parliament ; and finallj, the rising political 
influenc e of the townsmrai, as againsi the fenoal aris- 
tocracy, finds its parallel in the prominence at Basel 
^ the lesHer derg^ as cximpared with tiie prelates, 
'uid in~the a^^ure policy of tiie former, whidi 
ultimately brought the comicil to a futile end. 

2. Wyd^e and Hv»$ 

Prior to the complete realization of the oaor 
ciliar idea, the moTements in England and Bohemia 
that are associated, respectively, with the names of 
Wydiffe and Huss faithfully reflected the character- 
istic tendencies of the times. Botii movements were 
national and anti-papal^ f" -pii jt and gM tre or leas 
de mocratic in man tfest^on .^ Their doctrinal appa* 
ratos shows very d^r^ the influence of UbnigUo 
and Ockam. But Wycliffe to a great extent, 
and Huss almost exclusively, devoted themselves 
to purely theological and ecclesiastical questions. 
Where they verge on politics their teaching is 
that of the early church — the recognition of earthly 
power only to depreciate it. Incidentally, however, 
Wycliffe developed a theory of authority in general 
which is not without interest and significance in a 
history of political thought. This theory is embodied 
in his works on Lordship (i^Tmmtum), Divine and 
Civil.' 

By lordship WyclifEe means the abstract relation 

> Tho works of WycUffe aro in coune of pablioktioni with full 
arittnl ftppwitos, bj tha WjclUEs Sode^ 
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of the being that is served to the being that serves.^ 
Thus the tenn designates the relation of God to the 
universe, of the king to his subjects, and of the pro- 
prietor to his slaves or other property. But these 
various manifestations of the principle do not all 
stand on the same plane. The lordship of Grod is 
the highest and greatest of all. He may be called 
lord-in-chief {ccqntalis dominus),^ and his authority is 
not, like that of other monarchs^ distributed through 
various grades of vassals, but is exercised immedi- 
ately upon ever3rthing that is subject to it. This is 
divine lordship. Of the lower species there are two 
classes, natural and civil. The dominium naturalef 
or evangdicumj is that which is shared under the 
law of the Evangel by all who are in the state of 
grace — the righteous, the universitM predestinaUh 
rum. Dominium civile is of human institution, was 
occasioned by sin, and is in all respects inferior to 
the other species. Rights, in the true sense, are 
possessed only by those who share in evangelical 
lordship — who have in truth all the goods of (}od. 
Civil wealth and power are but the shadows of the 
lordship which pertains in reality to the redeemed. 
All the familiar incidents of what is called property 
management — all transfers, bequests, etc. — char- 
acterize merely the administration of that of which 
the essential right is in God and, under his law, in 
elect. 



> Hit deflnitioQ is: Habitado imtana imtionalia •eeandom qaAm 
dcnomiiiatar mo praeftd fenrientL Dt Dammio Dimno, Bk. I* e. L 
< De Dam. Dw.1,6. 
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It is entirely characteristic of all Wycliffe's 
thought that property rights and political authority 
are blended indistinguishably in the conception of 
lordship. His point of view is feudal^ and the rela- 
tion of divine to civil lordship is repeatedly illus- 
trated by that of feudal lord and vassal.^ As to 
human government^ he devotes some attention to 
the relative merits of monarchy and aristocracy. 
The latter he conceives to be the true form in the 
state of innocence under divine law,^ but the former 
is required by the conditions of the state of sin. 
The kingly power, however, depends not really on 
human law, but on grace ; neither hereditary succes- 
sion nor election, therefore, gives true royal authority. 
An unbaptized heir, being in mortal sin, can have no 
lordship till the defect be removed. Every Christian 
king, knight or other civil lord is held more to his 
spiritual than to his carnal father — a doctrine which 
recalls that already used by the pro-papal party in 
building up the dogma of papal supremacy.' Simi- 
larly, in respect to slavery, he presents almost pre- 
cisely the doctrine of St. Augustine: that it is a 
human institution resulting from sin, and that to 
God's elect the earthly condition of servitude is a 
matter of indifference, since in essence they are all 
equally free and noble. " Servitude," he says, *^ is of 
three kinds : as it denotes subjection to God, to man 



^ E,g.f De Dam. Civ, I, 18 pasiim, 

* Wycliffe's aristocracy exhibits a blending in thought of Plato's 
'^ guardians," Aristotle's aristocracy of virtue, and the *< judges" of 
the Israelites. Dt Dom. Civ. I, 27. * Supra^ p. 217. 
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or to flin. Of these the first is excellent, the second 
a matter of iodifierence, and the last the worst 
possible." ' 

WyclifEe' a applic ation of his theory to questions 
touching temporariproperty, in^Tire ordinaiy~"3enae', 
and the relation of the church tKereto, was wES" 
brought h im^ jQoat -diatinctly under imputation of 
heresy. From the secondary and subordinate char- 
acter of human lordship, he drew the conclusion 
that a grant of perpetual civil property right could 
be made neither by any individual man, nor by the 
whole human race, nor by God himself. A corol- 
lary of this — and the application which had imme- 
diate practical significance in consequence of the 
refusal of the English Parliament to continue pay- 
ment of the tribute promised by King John to Pope 
Innocent III — was that ecclea iaatieal persons or t 
corporations had no indefeasible ri ght t6~temporaI- 1 
ties, w hich might be taken away in c ase of misuse. 
Wycliffe derived from his principal tKesw support I 
also for the view of absolution and excommunication 
that had been strongly upheld by Marsiglio and 
Ockam. The function of the priest in these, as in 
all other human acts, was held to be conditioned by 
conformity to the law of Christ; so that the judg- 
ment in any case, no matter how strongly fortified 
by bulls or other documents, had real and essential 
validity only so far as confirmed by the will of God. 

* Triplei est MrrltUH. •oiliest Dei, homimtni et pooaftli; quomin 
prllDk eit optiiDft, madia naubs at tareia pawtow. — Dt Dom. Cw. 
1,34. 
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The pardon of sin or exclusion from the ohnich may 
be testified to by human acts, but re ally tak ses 
jplace without them; ^ just as tlie formalities and'' 
documents purporting to determine the title to ciyil 
lordship do not affect the actual lordship as deter- 
mined in the forum of God. Erom these do ctrines 
ij drawn finally t he very important deduction mat 



tithes and^ ther contributi OTs of temporal property 
to the church ca nnot be exacted b y excommunieatian ; 

In a general wi^ WycMe's doctrine is one whici 
is common to all the Christian ages, namdy, of 
the supremacy of divine or natural over positive 
human law. His most characteristic peculiarity is 
the importance which he attaches to the analogy <^ 
feudal relationships. The suzerainty of God and his 
law is sustained and explained, not only by the 
principles of Platonic idealism, but also by those <^ 
the social system of Europe. Feudal overlordship 
had become by Wycliffe's time so dissociated from 
immediate and manifest connection with the con- 
cerns of daily life, that it afforded an obvious anar 
logue for that divine suzerainty whose essence lay 
in the domain of spirituality and faith. 

Huss added nothing to the doctrines of political 
import which he took freely from Wycliffe.* His 
work, so far as we are concerned with it, was to 

^ " Non eat poadbile hominem ezoommunicari nisi exoommimioetiir 
primo et principaliter a se ipso." 

* Cf, his Determinatio de AUathne Temporalium a CUrieii, in Qold- 
ast, I, 282. Huss here defends at length the right of secular rulers to 
depriye ecclesiastics of property on the ground of abuse, and the aign- 
in«nt is taken in places yerbatini from Wydiffe. 
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cany forward by a generation the movement of 
reaction against the extremest pretensions of cleri- 
cal omnipotence, and ^to s trengthetLagaiiwn Ceptral 
Europe t he dogmas which had been_£ropounded_by 
Marsiglio and Ockam, namely, that tlie temporal poa- 
aessions of the church were n o essen tiaj^ elem^t of 
it e con s tituT jon. thatthepapal mo narchy wae_M^ 
divinely ordereaiMtitution, and that the whole 
body oi theiaithfid, rather tKan any individual or 
px)up prinHividualB, was the reaT church.' 



I 



3. €lenon and the Council of Constance 

The Council of Constance was in no small meas- 
ure a result of the causes which worked in produc- 
ing the doctrines of WycliEFe and Huss. But to 
the radicalism of these doctrines the council mani- 
fested the sternest opposition. Hubs was burned at 
the stake, and WyclifFe suffered posthumous mar- 
tyrdom. To th e^men who laboured s o strenugii^ 
to heal the schism that was destroying the church, 
jtwas notthrough irmovationa m^^ed~but through 



anization and admuustration that the 



way to a rest oration ^! 
jeaaible . Conscious ^ tbe revolutionary tendency 
of their purpos e to su bjec t the Po pe^to the generaT 
council, they stood^firmly opposed to a ny modificar 
tion of the old order beyond j fhat th ey regarded 

■ Hum mKinlsineil •« (ally vi WjrcIifFn thmt tht- clioreh consisted 

MMntially in the whole bod; of ibc prcilpi<tiDat«l (umvtnittu prt- 

\). 8m GiMder, op. eiL, VoL 111, p. *M, Boto 1& 
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841 afaaolu tely indispensable. They were in a real 
sense reformers and not revolutionists. ' 

The leading spirits in the whole conciliar move- 
ment were John Grerson, the learned and eloquent 
chancellor of the University of Paris, and his revered 
preceptor, the Cardinal Peter of Ailly. For ye ars 
fiiottoj^ftn ^^bourftil ''^^^^"oiigl y to bring about an 

I effe c tive general council, and in the fruition of their 
efforts at Constance they were looked to by all 
parties for guidance in the t ortuous way of successful 
rSbrm. (lerson^s writings,^ both before and during 
the sessions of the council, presented a well-round^ 
theory of limited TT^ pTiamViy ^as the tru e__ form of 
ecclesi agtical^ o^agizatiQiL. This theory involves a 
systematic repudiation of the long-triumphant Pe- 
trine dogma, and it embodies many features of the 
doctrine of Marsiglio. But Grerson is less radical 
than his predecessor. He will hear nothing of the 
Marsiglian democracy. His church, govemmentally 
considered, is the hierarchy, not the general body 
of believers. He is, in short, aristocratic in his 
conception of ecclesiastical politics. 

The conservatism, and at the same time the revo- 
lutionary character, of the conciliar movement are 
particularly illustrated by the care with which *^ ne- 
cessity " and the " general welfare " (utUitaa omnium) 
are made the basis of the most far-reaching reforms. 
Resistance to a Pope, for example, or refusal to obey 
him, while conceivably at times a right and a duty 

^ The moat important of those which are of interest to ui are 
printed in Goldast, Monorchia, II, 1384 et teg. 
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of Christians, must spring from some pious necessity 
{pia quaedam necessitas) and from the pressure of 
overwhelming circumstances (manifestis causis urgen- 
tUnts)} In fact, the most essential steps in the 
process of terminating the schism were frankly based 
on this confession of illegality. The frequent recur^ 
rence of this idea of necessity strongly suggests the 
theories of the Whig revolution in England," and the 
parallel becomes very pronounced when it is con- 
sidered that Gersou and the Whigs were both striving 
to justify the termination of autocracy without fur- 
nishing a basis for the exaltation of democracy. The 
absolute authority which was to be transferred^^om' 
thePmje_andtW^Sg^to^^th^ 
ment respectively on the ple a of ove rrul in g nec egsity, 
had to be prevented at an ^ sacrifice of^consiste^y 
f^^L^^^usmg^on under a like plea to thegenerid 
body of s ubjects. 

Gerson's doctrine of supreme power in the chiuxh 
{plenitudo potestatis ecdegiastica) is skilfully framed 
to as to give substantial supremacy to the council while 
doing as little violence as possible to the traditional 
authority of the Pope. Formally the plenar y power 
JB in th e,-B4Mafta-JE gntiff ; but behin d t^s and su^ 
pig mentary to it is the ple nary power of the church, 
a g^organize djnjiadjeEj ^^ented bytEie general coun- 
oil. To the latter belo ngs the functi onof caring for 
the unity of the ch urch,' of assigning tHe eiercise 

■ Dt Ati/trOnlUatt Pi^xr. 13. 

* Cf. Burke, in hU Appeal from the New to Um Old Vntifb 

* " CUtw <UtM ntat non unl aed uoltatL" 
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of power to Ihia-or^-thaL pp'Tton, "^"t^ "^ rpgnlatfng 
by law the manner _in which the pap al^ gow^^ball 
Seug ed.' _ _ Xhe Pope becomes, in fact, an adminis- 
trative agent-of-Xbg^ghurcE, witE dia cretionaiy^ow er 
in important matters only because the council is not 
permaiieDtly ^inseas^ a nd camiot _be re a dily buid - 
moned.' ThJa^^gu bstant ial e xtinction of p a pal aover- 
eign^^jsdisguised, inde ed, by Gerson th rough frequent 
recu rrenc e to the familia r form ulas of pontifical exalta- 
tion, and through th e no leas frequent suggestion that 
the a3aertiQn_ of concili aiLgu premacy la ma mTy^to be 
j ustifi ed b y the scandals of the schi sm and the mortal _' 
pe ril o f the church. Yet the trend of the system 
which iF'set fortlTlsclearly manifest, and the con- 
sciousness that doctrines subversive of the ancient 
ecclesiastical order are in the air is unmistakable. 

That these doctrines of limitation upon monarchy 
were applicable to the political as well as to the 
ecclesiastical order, was well understood at the 
time. The debat^eo yer the po wer and activity of 
the cQu; 



Cw asfor half a c en tury the central topic 
of int erest in the intellectual circles of _We8tem 
E uropCj and p olitical speculation, though quite ovg r- 
shadaffied— t^LljE ^ magn itude o{ the eccl esiastica l 
lasues ^eceived a m ost significant ^ impress from the 
c ontroversies of th e chur chmen. Gerson manifests 
throughout his works the clearest consciousness that 
his fundamental principles are those of political as 
well as of ecclesiastical government. Retaining the 
> Tract, de PoUUate BeeleriMtiea, U. 
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familiar distinction between the universality of the 
law given by Christ to the church and the diversity 
of purely secular law according to place and time,^ 
he find s, nevertheless, th at the relation of the ad- 
ministrator^to the law and the general adjustment 
o! the govemmenfafl organiz^^tioTarclliteFSmeg^ 
principles that are identical in chur ch and state. 

His general argument demands, of course, the 
most explicit denial to the Pope of that superiority 
to law which was ascribed to the Emperor. The 
dicta quidquid principi placuit and princeps Ugibus 
solutusy whatever their validity in secular law, have no 
application, he holds, in the church. To say that the 
Pope is 9upra ius is ^^ smooth, deceitful and treacher- 
ous flattery." • So f aras a ng^authority is j^ove the 
law of the chunJETit is the general councU, in which 





power to mterpret, moauy or rep eal, w jiat 
m en a cted by popes orj previous councUs. The 
Xristoteliw classification of governments furnishes 
the suggestion of that which should prevail in the 
church ; namely, the mixed form, composed of royal, 
aristocratic and timocratic elements.' France, Grerson 
thinks, has carried out the principle of the mixed 
form so far as to embody the royal and aristocratic 
elements in the king and the parUmenty but falls 
short of the complete blending that would be best. 
This is to be found historically in the organiza- 

^ Dt A^fenbUitaU Papa, 10; Tract, de Pot, EeeL 18. 

'Blandm, fallaz et mbdoU ftdaUtia — 5^niio /oefnt xacii J^iu^ 
1415. GoldMt» II, 1407. 

* Sermo faetu$ xxU JuLii, GoldMt» II, p. 1410. Oenon gires the 
name Hwkocrada to the popular form which ArUtotle oalli poUtj. 
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Hon of the Israelitish commonwealth under Moeeis 
wherein Moses himself oonstitated the royal ete* 
ment, the seventy-two elders the aristooraticy and 
the lesser magistrates the timooratio or popular.^ 

The clean-cut and acute> but never intempe^ tet 
>]ea8 of Uenon and his 



in behalf of limited, 
government, the reign of law, and the subordination 
of strict law and tradi tion to the requirements of 

general 



equity' and the ge neral welfare, received the complet" 
est ratification m^e decrees of the Council of Con- 

m ilie mieliecKial 



le men 



stance, and thus 

c onsciousness of th e time. In view of this fact^ ihere 
is a justification^for t£e suggestions put forth by a 
recent writer, that this coimcil 



first exhibited the oonfliots of pare politios on the grand seale; 
that in it the notions of constitationalism gained the hall-maik 
of European aooeptanoe; . . . that it set forth a system of 
politios which was consistent yet soaroely dootrinairei which 
saved the rights of the crown while it secured the liberties of 
the people ; . . . that it paved the way for the constitutional 
reformers of future generations.' 

4. Nicholas of Cites and the Council of Basel 

The Coimcil of Basel, in which the system of eccle- 
siastical government ordained at Constance foimd its 
fullest realization and later its destruction, gave occa- 
sion for much more radical theories than those just 
considered. The reactionary attitude of the papal 
court toward the council called the left wing of 

1 Tract, de Pot. Bed. 8. 

* See especially his treatise De Unitate EcclesiaUieOf Fan IL 

* J. Neyille Figgis, <« Politios at the Council of Constanoe,** in the 
TramaeHani of the Ro}fid Hutarieal Sodet^, 1899, p 108. 
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the reforming party to the front and stimulated the 
exte nsion of the anti^ftfl?^^ ^hic argumen tfrom the 
aristo cratic ground at which ^rso n had stopped, fuff " 
into the territory rf _democracy. Nicholas of Cues 
(Nicolaus Cusanus), a Grerman of wide learning, of 
scientific spirit in the modem sense, and of logical 
acumen equal to that of the best of the scholastics, 
furnished the council with a theory adapted to its 
needs in his treatise, De Concordantia CaOiolica} 
This very noteworthy work presents a doctrine that 
is distinguished by originality and exceptional force, 
and is as clearly unique as was, a century earlier, 
that of Marsiglio, which it in some respects resembles. 
Two p oints in the doctrine demand our special atten- 
tion m the ir hpj^rin g iipon ^ the t ransition of political 
th rory from the mediasval to the modem type. The 
^rst point is the theory of harmo n y^OT'^iinit y {conr 
cordantia) ; J^Hpaft^^"^! th? t heory of popuja rccmggnt 
asthe basis ofrovemment^ 

In the iEeory of hi^ony Cusanus lays down the 
substantial unity of all phenomena — material and 
spiritual — and the essentialness of all parts, even 
the least, to the nicely correlated scheme of the 
whole. God's universe is conceived as an organism 
in which every element has its vital part to play. 
So in human affairs each element of the general 
providential scheme consists of a congeries of lesser 
elements, working in harmony for the perfect end 
of the whole. The church and the Empire are the 
two great institutions in which human a£Eairs are 

1 In his Opera (Baael, 156S), Tom. I!* p. 692. 
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organized, and each of these embodieB a aeries ci 
parts whose relations to the whole are (me and the 
same. Thus it is of the essence of the thooght ol 
Ousanus that the principles which determine the 
interrelationship of ecclesiasticiJ organs are precisely 
the same as those which prevail in secular govern- 
ment. Having laid down the theory of the council 
as the central organ of church government, he con- 
sistently mamtains that a council must hold the 
oentna pla<X political organization.* The paraUd 
between theftwo appears to him, not as a matter of 
mere analogy or convenience, but as a fact rooted in 
the foundations of existence. By the emphasis placed 
by Cusanus on this thought, the close connection 
and reciprocal influence of ecclesiastical and political 
theory receives the most impressive illustration.' 

Having in mind, then, this conscious association 
of the two species of governmental power, we may 
readily appreciate the significance of the doctrine 
which he presents as to the source of legislative and 
other authority in the general council. Proving his- 
torically, by an examination of the early church 
councils, that the formal pronouncements (canones) 
of t hose bo dies received their force from t he consen t 
ibse presen t, he proceeds to the broad doctrine 

1 De Concord. Cath. m, 12. 

* In seeking to work out the parallel between the ehnxoh and the 
Empire, Cosanua finds himself in great difficulties, owing to the dis- 
integrated condition of the latter, which he is too sore an observer 
not to realize. *' Mortalis morbus imperium Grermanionm invasit : cui 
nisi subito salutari antidoto subyeniatur, mors indubie sequetnr, el 
quaeretur imperium in Germania et non inyenietur ibL** — De Cor^ 
cord. Cath. lit 82. 
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th at tke acceptance or conaent of those to whom it 
ap riies is the basis for J h e validity of every law .* 
The acceptance may be indicated by use or custom, 
and it is in this sense only that the decretals of the 
popes may be regarded as law. That general consent 
is the sole source of obligation ifa pnncipi eot cUvme' 
iaa natural right .* The demonstration of this truth 
by Cusanus has precisely the form that became com- 
monplace in the eighteenth century. Since all men, 
he says, are by nature free, all government, whether 
in the form of written law or of a ruler's will, springs 
solely from the consent of the subjects. And since all 
men are by nature equaUy endowed with power, the 
superior position of any one can be due only to the 
choice and consent of the rest.* Thus the source of 
personal dominion as well as the source of law is to 
be found m the people. 

This argumentation of Cusanus, destined to so 
famous a career in the history of political thought 
and action, bears on its face the impress of novelty. 
The general phrases on which it rests were familiar 
and had frequently appeared in discussions of natu- 
ral rights ever since the days of the Roman imperial 

^ Vigor legit ez oonoordantift tabjectionali eorom qui per earn 
ligantor sabtittii. — D^ Concord. Caih. II, 12. 

* Contra hane oolicliuioiiem noUft pretoriptio Tel oonmetado 
Tftlere potetti sicut neo contra Jui diTinom et natnrale a quo lata 
oonoloBio dependet. — Ilnd. 

* Ihid. 14. Cum natura omnes font liberi, tunc omnie prinoipih 
tof, eire oonsittat in lege eoripta dye yiya apud prinoipem ... eel 
a tola eonoordantia et oonaenea mbJeotiTa Nam li natnia aeqne 
potentee et aeque liberi hominee lonti rera et ordinata poteefeas nniiia 
• . . non ni«ieleotioneetooneensaalionimoonititaipoleet|iloiit«liam 
tax ex ooneenea oonetitaitur* 
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jurists ; but the application of the principles had been 
confined to questions of morality and of private law.^ 
In caj ^ing them ov er into politics pr oper and mak« 
ing them the basis of a theoi^ ofpubjic law^ Cusanus 
manifests the insight and boldness of a darinsr inno- 





vator. That he was entirely conscious of the signifi- 
cance of his doctrine is indicated by his remark at 
the opening of the chapter^ that the considerations he 
is about to advance require a much fuller treatment 
than he is able under the circumstances to give them.' 
On the basis of the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
he erects the more familiar theory that the personal 
ruler is in fact merely the chosen executor of the 
law. He is the symbol and representative of the 
body from which his authority is derived, and his 
function as guiding and directing representative is 
more perfect and precise in proportion as he is in 
immediate touch with his constituency. Thus the 
bishop (and the episcopal dignity is, like all other, 
elective and representative) more exactly symbolizes 
(figurat) the church than does the Pope. Cusanus 
will in nowise^epreciate the importance and neces- 



oinction {cura praesicLeniialis) ; 



sity of the executive 

iO 



it is ^essen tial to the universal principle of harmony 
{con(U)rdan Ha) ; a nd executive and subjectgJbog etEe r, 

j^tional 



organize d^ through w nsent, constitute_t] 
corporation (corpus). 

The piSeiple that authority emanates from the 



^ See tupraj p. 128. 

* Annecto aliam considerationem quae licet diffusius desideraret 
explicari, brevitati studens . , . diitincte perstringam eandem. 
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people seems irreconcilable with the apostoHc dictum 
that all power is from GoJ. But Cusanus finds the 
conflict only superficial. The power of God woj;kB 
in jind through the people, and the manner of this 
working he elucidates by analogies based on the_ 
qu^t conceptions of his timejn^respect to physical 
phenomena. It is a beautiful reflection, he concludes, 
how all powers, spiritual, temporal and physical, are 
latent in the people, while for the manifestation of 
the executive force in action the stimulating infiu* 
ence must come from above.' 

When he seeks to formulate the practical organi- 
zation through which the principles of popular sover- 
eignty are to be applied in the secular state, Cusanua 
is le8s~~acute and original than in his ^ndamental 
theory. He gets little beyond the institutions of the 
Empire. The voice of the people in the choice of the 
monarch is the voice of the Imperial Electors, and in 
the making of law the council which expresses the 
popular consent is the assembly of the kings, dukes, 
landgraves, etc., who collectively represent the whole 
Empire.* Insistent as he is on the principle that the 
source of power is the people, his idea of representa- 
tj gp is that ancient one in which the magnates, by 
v irtue of their eminencej stand for the lefspr men. 
Cu8wiiia,make8_no^suchjiuggc8tion as tjiat found in^ 
Marsiglio and O ckam, .that representatives shall be 
chosen by the people^ ]n_Bpeeific WHiHtituencies and 
a c cording to numbers. Yet these would seem to be 
the most obvious consequences of that doctrine on 

> Ih Ctmurd. C«ti. H, U • 7M. UI, «, 25. 
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which he lays such stress, that the social oi^ 
involves the correlated activity of all its elements, 
from the greatest to the least.' 

The speculations of Cusanus, even more than the 
theories of Gerson and his associates, express a ten- 
dency in thought rather than in practice. The time 
was tiot^ ripe fo r institut ions that would demand^lEe 
com^^^and aggressive developme nt of the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty for their justification. At 
Basel the reforming element in the council fought 
a long and violent, but losing, fight against the 
monarchic policy of the papal court. Gradually the 
influences which centred at Kome proved themselves 
the more powerful. The strong men of the conctliar 
party took alarm at the disintegrating and schismatic 
tendencies of the majority at Basel. Nicholas of Cuea 
himself passed over to the papal side and, as a cardi- 
nal, became a protagonist of the Roman cause in 
Germany. With the dissolution of the council in 
1443_Jil£_anci£i 



restored, b ut the doctrines thaTTEe conciliar move- 
nqent had called mtom-ominence reamed JT^jnifr' 
canTH^eEt jn tEe philosophy of the time. 



^ 



5. The Jurists and the Theory of the Corporation- 
It was in th e cons ummatio n ^f the TO neiliar move- 
ment in the fifteenth century that lega l doct rine _had 

' An interesting ezsmple of the runblings of his curious and eager 
mind is his ingenious scheme (or aecuring secrecy in the voting for 
Emperor and in the enactment of measures of taxation. He is im- 
pressed with the importance of preserving {i«edODi of opiaioD (tiiertaa 
iudieii). UI, 36, 37. 
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i ts greatest influence in giving form and^^cision to 
political ideaa . That the power of the Emperor was 
delegated originally by the people was a concept that 
necessarily directed the ^thought of such mi nds as 
those of Marsiglio and Cusanus to speculations on 
the nature of "the people" aa^^general idea. In 
like_^n^E3Iie^eollective entities known as chijrch 
and counci l de manded definition ajid analysis. The 
cor poration {universitOB, corp us) was a familiar and 
greatly exploi ted conce p t in thenRom an law, and the 
I^inciples on " which it waa_^a^pouiidcd were freely 
drawn u pon to explain th e character and operation 
of political an d ecclesi astical organizations. As the 
church and the council assumed the leading place 
in the controversial thought of the times, it was to 
the form and activity of these aggregates that the 
juristic doctrines were most fully applied. 

As has already appeared, the whole movement of 
the conciliar party in the church bad been based 
upon the idea of extraordinary conditions and 
extraordinary remedies. An imperative and over- 
ruling necessity was asserted as the conclusive rea- 
son for resort to a general council, even regardles.s 
of the Pope's consent. The juristic doctrine of the 
validity of acta baaed on necessity played a part in 
this contention.' Much ^ore distinct was the influ- 
ence of leg al ideas in the conception of the church as 
a corp^ atio" {un.LnKraitns fifjflinm) consisting of all 
believers and endowed with ultimate and^residuai^ 
powera . Tbu~wa8 the thesis of the radicals who 
* Olnk*, of.«it,f.tl. 
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followed Marsiglio an d the eztremest speculataona 
of^Ockam^But most explicit was the application ol 
cor poration law to the organization and action of the 
gener al coutiSlL\ This b o dy was coDceived by tha 
school of Grersoti to be in itself the corporate repre- 
Bentative of the c hurch. In it the church had form. 
and the power of action.' The re was no need , on 
this theory, for parti cular examination of the ecclesi- 
aatical body as a whole,(j3ut the organization^TOwera 
and procedure of _the representative assembl y req^uired 
the mos t exhaustive consi d eration "r\ Thus thedoctora 
of law applied the whole paraphernalia of juristic 
argumentation — precede nt, authority and the most J 
r efined rul es of inter pretati on — to the tastjof sol^J 
ing^all the^roblgms- of conciliar ftction_b^_the^^iiici- 
ples emb odied m Justinia n's Dig est^nd the Corpus 
luris Canonici. Tlie relation of the Pope to the 
council was assimilated Jo^that ^f the presiding 
<^|cgr_{r gcfcir)of thg_ corpqra ti on (universitas)^ The 
mode of summons was derived from that prescribed 
in the Digest, and from the same source was drawn 
the vital conclusion that if the Pope refused or waa 
unable to issue the summons, the council could assem- 
ble spontaneous ly.' Likewise were~(letermi5e3~Th6 
Whether two- 



questions of quorum and of majority. 



I 



^ Videtur quod ecclesia, ut aparsiin considur^la, non h&bet illkm 
potestatem [ecclesiasticaiu] nisi in quod&m inaleriali aea poteatUif 
[ir. sensu ?^, «ed cocgregatio sua et uuitio, quae sit in concilia genenUl, 
dat ei formam. gtcut in aliis eommunitatibus exemplum dari potaaL 
— Gerson, Tract, d* Pot. E/xUi. 4. 

■ C/. Antonius da RaseUis, AfonardUa, U, 23, 24 (in Goldast, I, SSt I 
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thirda of those Bummoned should be neceBsaiy to a 
q uoru m, as was prescribed in case ^ the universiUM, 
was answered affirmatively or negatively accord- 
ing tothejredilections of the various debaters j 
but the grounds jor either answer were^strictly leg^! 
The same was the case in the discussion as to the 
relations of minority and majority, and in answering 
the question whether unanimity was essential to valid 
action. 

The necess ary tendency of this m^anner of thoughtl 
was to give a high degree of precision to the con'cSW 
tion of collective unity in bodies of men . From thel 
clearly for mulated notion of such smaller aggregates 
as synods and c ouncHs it w aa an easy step to a worF 
ing concept of the Jarger^aggregates like the church 
and jhe Empire . Marsiglio and Ockam and Cusanus 
took the step and pres ented ^ irly well defined thet^- 
ri gs of g reatjnu ltitudes of indivi dual88Q_Qrganiged as 
to express a unity without reference to th at subordi - 
nation to a single man (ordinatio <id unuvi) which was 
flie'^onTiHofrthoiight of llie earlier Midd le Aff t. The 
legal tbeory of the corporation combined with the 
Hellenic idea of the city-at ate to draw men's thou ghte, 
awayfrom_thej)in|ejind to^the manjQ Not the head 
of the chiirch, but the ch urch, became the centre of 
theory . JThe idea of representation which became so 
significant during~^the conciHar era ^ade quii£e«isy 
to grasp the distiiiction between the administrator 
and the source of power! The application of this dis- 
tinction to the demand~^for popular sovereignty in 
TOlitical life vaa not ful ly m ade tdl well into t he 
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gjxt eenth c^ ury ;_but_^ifi_groundfor the a pplication 

waa la id int^e co aciliaE-Cpntroversy in_the fifteenth. 

he Roman l aw of corporations pla yed only a a[ightly_ 

(lesser part in lea ding up to jhe^theoEXJjJJ'^^ revolu- 
tion time than the Ro man law of contract p layed in 
the revolutionary theory iteeff ' " 

6, Summary 
The fifteenth century was the last in which the 
generaTlfflealg l, pobtical" ^hlT^phy were eis^tially 
mediaeval . It was the last in which the functions 
and relations of Papacy and Empire were even nomi- 
nally the central point of theory. The whole trend 
of thought was toward limitation and qualification in 
that conception of plenary authority in the monarch 
which had been prevalent in the preceding centuries. 
\The idea of unity through organization and adjuat- 
ment in tbe ele ments oTthe body supplanted^hat of 
unity through th e ^^nengs g ^ of^tEe hea d^ But t£ » 
notion of the corporate grou p was not applied at this 
tune to agg re gations of individuals into nation s ; it 
received its character chie fly from the working of th e 
^tates in the var ious p olitical div isions, the synods 
and councils in the church, and, where~i r approa ched 
most nearly to the modem conce ption of an org an- 
i zed people, from the free municipal states of 
Germa ny and Italy and_ t he half autonomoug^ ^m- 
munes of France. The general prosperity and 
power of these organizations afforded an impres Mve 
illustration of collective efficiency and re presentativ e i 
administration. " '"" 
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In addition to the development of the conciliar idea 
anoTta coronafieSj^vHch wa3~tlie chief characteriBtic 
of the fifteenth century, the philofophy of the period 
i n its general aspects exhibited a progressive trans- 
formatio n of mediaeval concepts along the line which 
le d to the modem era ^ The effort of Wycliffe and 
his followers to incorporate the baeal principle of 
feudalism in political theory by a systematic identi- 
fication of ownership and sovereignty, was rendered 
unavailing by the unanimous rejection of the idea 
by the leading thinkers of the time.' . Dominium 
(ownership) and iuriadictio (jurisdiction) were care- 
fully distinguished, and the sa gctity of private prop- 1 1 
erty aa against th e_wielder of^poTilical authority 
was generally mainta ined, especialj^by the jurists. I 
The limitation of the supreme power was not con- 
ceived, however, as due to any substantial and inhere 
ent right of the individual, but as embodied in the 
iva naturale, which continued to be regarided aa' abso^ 
lutely~~con3itWmg tlie~exercTse of every kind oi 
TiumarT authorityand the enactment of all positive 
jaw-* N atura l right was in fact the starting-point 
oLal Ltheory, and was as conscientiously employed^^ 
Cusanus in his exposition of popular and representa- 



■ Cy. 0«non. D« Pdl Reri. IS; Almain. Ezpotitio dt Sup. Pol. 
Beet. (I LaiM, II, 1 (in (ioldkrt, I, MS *t Hf.)- 

*8m Antoniiu da RomUL^ IV, 8, (or k obameterUUc dUciUBioB 
of the quaatloD w to the power of Po{mi or Emperor to deprive UhU- 
viduali t>( Ibeir ptttperly. The ooaoliiBk)& b that deprivktloD Mn b« 
eR«eted only cum cauta le^ma, C/. tn genenl Uie ptvi»d)iig ehAp 
tar, oo the qneatlon : " PontUez t«1 Iroporfttor ui contn iont iMt«r» 
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tive government * as by Rosellinus in his expotition 
of monarchy. 

It was from the asaumptiM i of natural rig hts^ as thg_^ 
basis of "theory that depend ed the whole doctrine ^f 
general welfare i^onumco mmune ; utUiias mmm^niim 
church and "state which was the main spr ing of_ fche_ 
conciE arino Yeinent^ For from the time of Aquinaa 
it had been accepted doctrine that utility was a first 
principle of the ivs naturale, and that the interes t of 
the whole_toiilc^irficed^ce over the interest^ofanjr 
part. ' This principle and tHe"use"made of it in the 
fifteenth century po mt§d~stfaigEt to thetheor^ of the 
re volution t ime. For it established the tendency to 
regard ecclesiastical and political institutions, not 
as unchangeable embodiments of the divine will, but 
afl instrum ents of hu man ad vantage, s ubject to 
mo difications dictated by reas on and experience. 

The conciliar period witne ssed also some consid- 
erable de^iopment of the notion that poiitieaTand 
Bocii rinstitutions o ngmated histOTically i n the delib- 
erate and ratio nally planned action of men. Cusanus, 
ais has appeared, laid great stress on the consensuaJ 
and cont r actual foundation of authority . But in 
addition to this we have the conception of an histori- 



cal con dition precedinp the manifestation of thia 
consent — a con dition _ which later aaeumed gre at 
definiteness of character und er the name, the s tate 
iOf nature. This idea in its fifteenth-century form 

Dt Concord. Cath. II, 14. Onmis coDstitutio radicatur in i 
natunli, et si ei contndicit, constttuUo valicU esae nequit. 

< r/. supra. Clwp. Vm, aec. 2; ftnd 8W Gtinou,De SlatAui Eedai ] 
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received the most perfect literary expresaion in the 
short work of j^neas Sylvius on 77tfi Rise and Power 
of the Roman Empire} Here the Biblical account of 
paradise is blended with the fancies of Plato and 
Polybius. After the expulsion of the first parents 
from Eden, men, it ia narrated, lived in the woods 
like beasts, till reason taught them to come togeUier 
in com munit ies, and~lOT their common welfare to 
build cities and develop the arts of civilized life. 
Justice and equity guided all actions, and government 
was by the most virtuous. Kingly government by 
force became necessary only when injustice and 
oppression gained vogue, and the Roman Empire was 
ultimately established to maintain universal peace. 
The treatise is in its purpose a panegyric of the 
Empire ; its interest for us lies in the presentation 
of on e phase in the evolution of a concept which, 
combined with that onTieTSW^~liatur^~fora tune 



dommated^jTpoIiU^rphiloa^ 

In general the closing century of the Middle Age 
embodied in its philosophy ideas as to sovereignty , 
the^pular baai a^f govemmen t,Si'aturaM aw and 
rights^ an d the^Scial co ntract, which, under the 
impulse of changed conditions in objective life, were 
to characterize the modem age. But those who 
devoted themselves to systematic Uiought remained 
still too much under the influence of the old ideals of 
Papacy and Empire to free themselveH in either the 
method or the content of their philosophy from the 

■ Traetatyu da Ortu et Autorilalt Imptrii Rimani, in OoldMl, II, 
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Btandardfl of the preoeding ages. The s ^nal iot a 
change m the whole spirit of politlcai ^5ry waa 
floimded mat aiSr Jh ft ^M ^* the fifteen ^ AAwtmy 
by the genios of Machiavelli. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MACmAYELLI 

1. His lAft and Times 

In no syBtem of political philosophy is the influ- 
ence of environment more manifest than in that of 
liachiayelli. The brilliant Florentine was in the 
fullest sense the child of his times. Bom in 1469, 
he entered public life twenty-nine years later, and 
died in 1527. The period of his maturity thus coin- 
cided with the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
What, then, were the political and intellectual con- 
ditions and tendencies of this period that would be 
likely to impress themselves upon ik mind of so fine 
a texture as that of Machiavelli ? 

In the first place, at the opening of the sixteenth 
oentmy the movement for limited government in 
church and state that attained such considerable 
headway in the conciliar period h ad entirely disap- 
peared. A monarchic reaction had swept away 
almost all vestiges of the aristocratic regime. In the 
church the popes had successfully evaded the require- 
ment of periodical councils that had been decreed 
at Constance, and though the Lateran Cotmdl of 
1611-1517 was called together, after long delay, in 
response to the demands of the discontented, it became 
merely an instrument for materially strengthening 
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the position of the Roman See.^ The great secular 
states of Europe exhibited the full establishment 
of absolute monarchy. Henry VII in England, 
Louis XI, Charles YIII and Louis XTT in France, 
and Ferdinand in Spain had relegated the feudal 
assemblies of their respective dominions to a position 
of obscurity and impotence. Even Maximilian of Ger- 
many endeavoured in his feeble way to impress him- 
self upon the administration of his disjointed realm. 
The era was that of the strong man, in both, 
and ecclesiastical politics, and MachiaveUTswrij 



give copious evid ence thathe realized this fact . 

tut he was conscious also of the fact that the ten- 
dency of the times was toward the expression of 
nationality as well as of monarchy in political organ- 
ization. The distinctions between English, French, 
Grermans, Italians and Spanish had now become a 
commonplace of political observation, and had en- 
tered extensively into the policy of statesmen. As 
against this fact the ancient notion of an empire 
coextensive with Christian Europe l ost all its signifi - 
cance. Not even the peril of a Mohammedan con- 
quest and the exhortations to a crusade against the 
Turk could reawaken the notion that the Emperor 
was the secular head of Christendom. The national 
monarchy was the political type which alone inspired 
interest and respect. Of all the groups of provinces 

^ Through this council Leo X secured a concordat with Francis I 
which abolished the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, and greatly dimin- 
ished the privileges of the French prelates as against the Papacy. On 
the little interest in this council felt by Europe in general, aee 
Creighton, History of the Papacy, IV, 284. 
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and cities that were tending toward consolidation, 
Italy had made the leaat progress. For ahoiit three 
hundred years the Italian peninsula had been the 
abode of numerous city-states whose history had been 
singularly prolific in analogies with that of the Hel- 
lenic world. By the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a process of^consolidation anH^ of mtefnal tra ns- 
forraatlon hadTesuTled inthe division ofpractically 
the w b o[i"^ nillBTtla"aniong five atatesTthe Kingdom 
ofNagles, the territory of the Roman^3Eurch, the 
Duchy of M ilan, and the Republicg_QJ_VgB ice and 
Florence . ^ Further consolidatio n w as^ an obyio us poa- 
sihility; and the unification of the whole country 
under a national mona rch, oii^tlie model of France or 
Spain, was an ideal that particularly ins pirgdjrlachia- 
v^Hn In the way of realizing this, however, stood 
not only the reciprocal jealousies of the existing secu- 
lar states and the fact that there was no one prince 
whose moral influence and material resources assured 
him such recognition of leadership in Italy as Ferdi- 
nand, for example, had acquired in Spain, but also 
the peculiar position and policy of the Papacy. 

Largely as a result of the removal to Avignon and 
the disorganization of the schism, the region in cen- 
tral Italy immediately subject to the Roman See had 
fallen into anarchy. Upon the resumption of their 
abode at Rome the popes were practically without 
any control over the petty lords who had established 
their sway outside of the city. These conditions 
made it natural that progress toward further (lonaoli- 
dation of Italy should proceed primarily through the 
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inoQrporation by the strongw statoB of llie dimdeifty 
Kttle territories whose nominal superior was tbe 
Pope. But to the steps in this direction taken hy 
Naples and Venice Hbe wielders of the papal power^ 
when once the danger of the conciliar moyranent 
was pasty opposed the most vehement resistance. 
From the tune of Nicholas Y (1447-1463) the policy 
of Tnaintiaining and enhancing the secular dignity 
and power of the Papacy was pudied by tiie aid of 
every resource which the curia could command. TIA 
pdi^ hi cm f}t ^pptfiCT ^f ^*^ ph fcs^ is thft fcgy 
to the^ career of Siztus IV and Alexander _VI 
\ ( jBorgia), whose methods gave such scandal to QurMh 
tendom^ and it attained its final success under Jot 




ins 

diplomaq r and on the battlefield con firmed fw fl iree 

h midred a nd fifty yea ra the liold of the Pai^ ^^ 

le govercSraHl^ ol: omtraljtal y. It was claimed by 

the popes, and there was much reason in the claim, 
that an independent position politically was the only 
security against the recurrence of such a condition 
of subservience to some temporal ruler as character- 
ized the ** Babylonish captivity " at Avignon ; but the 
methods by which independence was realized and 
maintained afforded only too good groimds for the 
cynical judgment of Machiavelli and others that the 
Papacy had become primarily a secular institution, 
all the more to be feared because of the traditions 
of spirituality which afforded so convenient a mask 
for its designs. 

In maintaining the integrity of the States of the 
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Church the popea contributed largely if not decisively 
to prevent the consolidation of Italy. But just aa 
Machiavelli attained manhood, in 1494, the invasion 
of the peninsula by Charles VIII of France inaugu- 
rated that practice which turned Italy into the 
battlefield of the great monarchies. In the con- 
flict of France and Spain and Germany the little 
Italian states had scant hope of preserving their 
independence by material force ; but, like other weak 
powers under similar circumstances, they developed 
boupdles a resources of craft and diplomacy. Italian 
politics was the field of a^ost complex activity, and 
Machiavelli, who during fourteen years (I498-I512) 
held an im portant offi ce in the Florentine adminia- 
tration, was in the mi dst of it . Practical experience 
tbus combined with his philosophical temperament 
to give charactt;r to liis speculations. The missions 
on which he was sent by his government gave him 
personal knowledge and experience not only of 
Italian men and affairs, but also of the grcat«r 
nations of Europe.' His extensive and acute obser- 
vation of government in its actual working left a 
most vivid impress on his thought and writings. 

But with all the influence of contemporary poUti- 
ca] conditions, Machiavelli's philosophy was to an 
_even greater extent 5ieprod ucjt,^3^^lJ ^^'^* ^ff 
for pagan antiquityjvhich_^w5s_the_^alUmark_ o f the 
Renaissance! ttwas in his time that this culture- 
movemeat was producing in Italy its most perfect 
TMulta. Art and literature had thrown off entirely 
•^ * B« vltttod FruiM uid Gannuj. 
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the forms of medisdyaluan and looked for all tbeir 
inspiration to the models of the ancient world. Fhi* 
losophy and science were following in the same path ; 
and the paganizing of morals and even of reUgion 
was only too clearly manifest in the life of the times. 
The dominuit intdlectual note of :^e aire was free- 



dom — freedom from the limitations and restraints 
which 



action by the methSds mj 



been imposed upon men's thought a^ 

imd freedom to re v el in ever yroedes of activH] 

wMchthe luitra n^elled spirit d 

siE^gested. *^ rlorenoe was the acknowle dged ce ntre 
of Italian culture dura ^ the Renaissance, and 
Machiavelli was to the core of his being a Floi^- 



tine, uis inteuectual training and equipment cone- 
sponded to the characteristics of his environment. 
The literature of antiquity ^ particularly the histo - 
rians, was the sta ple of his diet, and in it he satis - 
fied all ^thg craving s of his nature. With the best 
writers of ancient Itome he was thoroughly familiar, 
and his acquaintance with those of Greece was fairly 
extensive, though there is no conclusive evidence 
that he understood their language.^ It was under 
the stimulus of the spirit embodied in this literature 
that his naturally acute intelligence attacked the 
problems of politics and propounded solutions which, 
in both method and results, were as distinct from 
those of the preceding twelve centuries as if those 
centuries had never existed. 



> On this point see Villari, Niccolb Machiavelli, iranriation, H, 11 
§i itq. (London, Kegan F^ol, 1878). 
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2. Method of his Philosophy and his Point of View 

The form and method of Machiavelli's philosophy 
had no prototype later than Aristotle — and the Aris- 
totle of Hellas, not of Christian Europe. All the 
paraphernalia of the scholastics and of the jurists were 
simply ignored in his speculation. A comparison of 
the chapter heads of The Prince with those, for exam- 
ple, of the Monorchia of Bosellinus, who wrote only 
fifty years earlier, would hardly suggest that the two 
writers lived in the same world. The dogma of the 
two powers, the relations of Pope and Emperor, the 
conflict of spiritual and secular jurisdiction, the doc- 
trine of imperium continuumy the Donation of Con- 
stantine and all the rest of the long familiar captions 
receive scarcely an allusion from Machiavelli. To 
the opinions of the church fathers and the mediaeval 
doctors he makes no reference, and he never cites a 
text of the Canon or of the Civil law. Hisworj^ 
was as completely dissevered from the long accepted 



system o f political theory as the contempo rary work 
of Colugab us was from the long accepted system of 
geography. 

^e true method in the science of politics was, in 
Machiavelli's opinion, the historical method. Men 
had been, he believed, in all ages and places the same 
as at present, had been influenced by the same motives, 
and had been called upon to solve the same problems 
with the same means. A study of the past, therefore, 
would throw the fuUest light on the needs of the 
present and would even, he thought, make predioii<m 
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of the futim an easy matter.^ He felicitated himadf 
on being the fint to peroeive the true idatioii of 
history to pditioe, and on entering i^on a neir and 
untried path in political speculation. But the paat 
which Machiayelli studied in his own works^ and 
from which he supposed himself to be drawinff hie 

cal antiquity! K was IjBfBebe and 
that fumishei him wit h poBtiMJ ti 
of ajq^lying ine msloriia^ method conected^ of course^ 
and most usefully^ that of the scholastic philosophy, 
which tended to teadi that a deep gulf divided Ciakh 
tians from pagans, and that the experience of the 
latter, as a source of lessons for mankind, was joao- 
tically worthless, owing to their lack of partiripation 
in the divine revelation. Tet Machiavdli, in restor- 
ing the history of the Greeks and Bomans to its 
proper place in the edification of the human race, 
himself erred on the other side in leaving almost 
entirely out of account the history of the peoples in 
whose development Christianity played so large a 
part. The work which was avowedly an application 
of his new method, the Discourses on the First Decade 
of Titus Livius^ dealt with the Romans almost ex- 

^ Diicourses on Lwy^ I, Introduction. Si cognosce f acilmente oome 
in tatte le cittk e in tutti i popoli sono quelli medesimi deaden e 
quelli medesimi umori, e come vi forono sempre ; in modo che ^U ^ 
facil cosa . . . prevedere in ogni Repubblica le future [cose]. — I, 
89. 

* Disconi topra la Prima Deca di T. Livio, In Works (Milano, 1804)» 
Vols, n and III. Translated in Detmold, The Historical, PdiHeal 
and Diplomatic Writingi ofNiccolo Mackiavellij Boston, Osgood & Co., 
1882. 
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dusively ; and in 7%e Prince Machiavelli's interest 
was clearly determined by contemporary conditions. 
The comparative method, which is essential to Cruitr 
fulneBB in the hiatorjcaly^was employed only t o a 
alight extent and mostly in a rudimentary form .' 

In £act, Machiavelli's method was historical rather 
in appearance than in reality. The actual source of 
his speculations was the interest he felt in the men 
and conditions of his own time. In the history of 
the ancients he found parallels that appealed strongly 
to him by their relation to existing conditions, and 
he seized upon them as revelations of essential truth. 
Of the circumstance s of hla own time he w as a most 
accura te" observer "a nd a most acute analyst. This 
deter mined the method~wTIicE~he "really 3epen3e3 
upon^ His concTusioiii were reached e mpirically , 
and we re then reenforced by appeals to h istory . He 
used Livy, in the Discourses, rath er for the purpose 
of sus taining, than for the purpose of discovering, 
principles^ The haec fabula docet often adorned a 
tale that from the standpoint of serious history was 
absurd ; yet Machiavelli's teaching, like j£»iop's, was 
generally sound even when the story was weakest. 

These characteristics of method are closely related 
to the point of view from which he regards politics. 
His philosophy is a ^ tu dy q{ the art of jKJvernmeut . 
rat her tha n_a tbeo^ry o f the state . Machiavelli's field 
ia" Politik, not Staatslthre. He i s interested in the 
establishme nt an d operat ion o f the machinery ofgov- 

I For u) ulminbU uae o( the oompftnUln method is uuwiria| « 
alDfla dafialte ^ u eiUon, fw Ditcomn, I, b. 
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eminent — in the forces through which governmental 
»wer ig_j;enerated and appHg d- He views things 
from the standpoint of the governing, not of the gov- 
erned class.^ The spirit and motives of the latter are 
treated merely as incidental to the activity of the 
former. This is notoriously true of Th^ Prince, which 
has given so bad a reputation to its author ; but it 
is also true, in a hardly less degrees of the L&icourses. 
If the former work analyzes the pMititSal system of 
the strong monarch, the latt^p-^^oalyzes that of the 
strong republic. In oi;xertne main theii^e is the suc - 
cessful creation , irf^ prin c ipality by ai^yidi jfidual ; 
in the othef^ isjt he creation of an em pire by a 
free city. But in both the centre of his thought is 
the methods of those who wield the power of the 
state, rather than the fundamental relationships in 
which the essence of the state consists. 

It follows, therefore, that while the affinity be- 
tween Machiavelli and Aristotle is, from the point 
of view of method, very marked, in substance the 
Italian covers a much narrower field than that cov- 
ered by the Greek. Aristotle does indeed devote 
much attention to the workings of government, to 
the practical questions of policy and administration ; 
but he subordinates this phase of his wo rk to the 
investigation of the broader ^aspects of organ ized 
social and^'politi^^ He has a theory of the 

state^ln the wide sense, and he sets forth this 

^ Cf. Villari : ** Lo scopo finale delle sue ricerche e della sua scienza 
k pur sempre il dar precetti sulla condotta politica che debbono tenere 
gli uomini di stato/'— Op, ciL (Firenze, 1881), II, 320. The English 
rersion of Villari includes only the first of the three Italian Tolameai 
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theory at length. Machiavelli, while conscious of 
a broad philosophical basis for his views, gives only 
perfunctory attention to this, and hastens to take up 
the questions of immediate practical coocem. Here 
his doctrine as well as his method approaches very 
nearly at many points to that of Aristotle. He ia 
far less systematic ; he makes scarcely any attempt 
at a logical presentation of the science or art of 
government; but th e principles of practical policy 
for given conditions are substantially identica l in 
the minds of the^two^ philosophers. Running all 
through, however, may be discerned the influence of 
tie distinction that, while tlieldeal of Aristotle, pretty 
consistently^hered to, wasji^tate in which immo - 
bility and philoaop hic calm co nstituted the sup rem e 
^3^to be kept in view, the ideal_of_MachiaveUi_wsa 
a jtate who se end was exp^sion and the atta inme nt 
of widesp r ead dominion. The Italian recognized the 
abstract excellence of the Greek's ideal, but regarded 
it aa too far removed from attainability to be worthy 
of serious consideration. Doubtless, he Bayii, a per- 
fectly balanced state, free from interna! party con- 
flicts, would be the true political existence. '* But all 



hum an affairs are in motion a nd it is impoHuble to 
stand still; t hey muat progre s s or decline; an d where 
reason does not lead, necessity ofte n drives ." Heneea 
state organized with a view to mere existence without 
expansion is likely to be forced into the tatter policy, 
and thus to be brought the more quickly to ruin.' 

) StaoM dukblo credo cite polendori ttiMts Ik ooik UUnotato la 
9MMO modo. «h» «* Hi«bb* U nro vltran yoUtfao • U v«s qtiMa 
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It is this ideal of sacoessfol ezpansioii that aoooonte 
for Machiavelli's generally low estimate of tibe Gieek 
states, apd h is particidar interest in Borne, To him 
Athens an^ Sparta seemed to laek the chief elements 
of political wisdom. Measured by his standard, they 
were failures. Home, on the other hand, achieved 
empire, and was therefore a success. If Aristotle 
had witnessed the career of Rome, he might ha>TB 
been inspired in his philosophy by an ideal analogous 
to that of Machiavelli. The Greek had a sufficient 
appreciation of power — of the capacity to cope with 
circumstances and with men; and when he treated 
of the strong man in his philosophy, his amdusioiis 
were very similar to those of the Italian.^ But Aris- 
totle lived after the age of the Hellenic despots, aad 
when little of them survived save a name of great 
odium. Machiavelli, on the other hand, lived when 
the Italian despot and the absolute monarch were in 
the full tide of their success, and when much of what 
men call prosperity was flourishing under their sway. 
His environment, therefore, as well as his tempera- 
ment, operated to prevent any such depreciation of 
the tyrant's art as was involved in the system of 
Aristotle. 

d' una cittiL Ma sendo tutte le ooae degli aomini in moto^ e non 
potendo stare salde, conyiene che le saglino o che le aoendino; e a 
molte cose che la ragione non t' induce, t' induce la neoesntii; tal- 
mente che, avendo ordinata una Repubblica atta a mantenerai non 
ampliando, e la necessitii la conducesse ad ampliare, si yerrebbe a 
torre via i fondamenti suoi ed a farla rorinare piu presto. — Di^ 
eani^ I, S. > Supra^ pw 91 «( mq. 
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8. Hia Attitude toward Morality and Rdigian 

Not less important, scientifically^ than his adoption 
of the historical method, and far more influential in 
establishing the reputation of Machiavelli, was his 
attitude toward morality and religion. It is this by 
which Machiavelli is best known, and it is this that 
contributes most to make him the expression of a 
definite break with the Biiddle Ages. MedisBval 
political theory did take some account of history, 
and the jurists in particular supported their a priori 
doctrines by more or less reference to the past. But 
in no philosopher o f either ancient or mediaaval times 
were the dictates of reliflrion and mor^ity so franl 



relegated to a subordinate, and even insignificant, 



it ion in relation to the theory and practice of 

ancient 




politics. That law of nature in which 

and mediflBval philosophy had plac e d the source and 

limits of political science received from Machiavelli 



a^urcely th e recognition of a passing allusion: and 
e law of God, so far as it was manifested to man 



through direct revelation, was consi dered to be ip80 
^acto removed from the field of his speculation.^ 



facto 




lis wholly unprecedented position in political 
theory is presented in several different aspects in 
Ifachiavelli's thought. In the first place, it is neces- 
saiy to recognize in his philosophy the first formal 

1 ThoB in ne Prince^ chap. 6, Moaes, whom MachiATelli seemed 
disposed to regmrd m one of the strong men of history, is dropped oat 
of the discussion beorase he merely execated the policy dictated by 
God The reason that would have made Moses the chief theme of 
discussion in the philosophy of another, ezoludes him from oonaidBnh 
tkm in that of liaohiaTaUL 
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\ l and conscio Tifl separation o f_politic8 as a science from 
e science of etliS 



We have seen that this separ 
ration was practically involved in the work of Aris- 
totle,^ though it was rather an incident than an essen- 
tial in his system. He never flatly proclaimed t he 
inde pendence of political from moral doctrine^ but 
gystematically maintained that the latter conditioned 
the former . Machiavelli, on the other hand, as syste- 
matically sought to isolate the phenomena of politics 
and to study them wholly without reference to the 
scientific priority of the facts of a moral existence. 
He did not at all deny the excellence of the moral 
virtues, but he refused to consider them as essential 
to, or conditions of, the political virtues. Machia- 
velli's political man is as entirely dissociated from all 
standards of conduct save success in the establish- 
ment and extension of governmental power as is the 
^^ economic man" of the orthodox school from all 
I / save success in the creation of wealth. 

The employment of violence, cruelty, bad faith 
and all the other vices is discussed, in both 7%6 
Prince and TTie Discourses^ with only the most per- 
functory expressions of moral disapproval,* and the 
employment of virtue and religion with as little evi- 
dence of moral appreciation. A scientific indifference 
so thoroughgoing as that of Machiavelli could hardly 
have failed to subject him to the reproach of sympa- 
thy with evil. / He lays it down, for example, that 
while it is most praise worthy^f or . a prince to be good, 

1 Supra, p. 51 et seq, 

' Cf. the comparison of cruelty " badly used ** with cruelty " well 
used," ** se del male ^ lecito dire bene." — The Prince, c 8. 



\ 
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nevertheless one who TnghPfl tv maintain hjflftiithfrrity 
must be ready tolay,3si d o hio g o odneaiT ^anrDy 
moment, and m^eneral to employ it or not according 
to ^circumstances. Moreover, since no man can be 
expected to possess all the virtues, the discreet ruler 
will particularly avoid the infamy of those vices 
which endanger the state, and will thus be relieved 
of concern about those which are necessary to pre- 
serve it.^ And again, in perhaps the most famous 
\ passage in his works, he refers to the common impres- 
sion that the keeping of faith is praiseworthy, and 
then proceeds to demonstrate that, fox.- the sak e of" 
( mgintnirnnj^pnlitiflal powe r, deceit^ and hypo crisy are 
\ indispensable.* J ^^The prince must appear all sin- 
oerit^W^righiness, all humanity, all religion ; " 
but he must have his mind so disciplined that, when 
it is necessary to save the state, he can act regardless 
of these. ^^ Let the prince, then, look to the main- 
tenance of the state ; the means will always be deemed 
honourable and will receive general approbation." 
And when Machiavelli is treating of republics, his 
conclusions are the same: ^^I believe that when 
there is fear for the life of the state, both monarchs 
and republics, to preserve it, will break faith and 
display ingratitude." ' 

Moral judgments, thus, are wholly subordinate, in 
Machiavelli's philosophy, to the exigencies of political 
existence and welfare. He is not immoral, but un- 
moral in his politics. And the same attitude appem 
in relation to religion. He is not irreligious, but 

» Tkt Prm€$, 0. 16. • M4. c IS. • DiieoyrMt, Bk. I, o. 60. 
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unreligiotui. ^b^^ as rd^ous piractioeB i&volve Ihe 
operation of foicwv above the iojfaeiiGe of hnmaii 



out of 



ietei 



sphere ; bi^ 80 jEar 

inmg relatioiiB to the 

develoimienti it ia 8ab> 

ed analyoB as appean 

ty. 'Religious sentiment ia 

instrument of state policy,^ 

en acepunt of by stateanen 

evar^ because of any piofouiid 

iment corresponds, but beoanae 

for religion is the surest sign 

lor the state, and because wise 

ugh appeal to this sent!] 

ch otherwise would be beyond 



reason, they are en 

as religion is operative in 

state and the trend of poU 

jected to the same cold-l 

in his treatment of mo 

viewed as an impo 

and as such it must be 

always. Not at all, h 

truth to which the se: 

the decline of 

of approaching niin 

statesmen are able, 

to achieve reforms w] 

their power.^ 

. Always, thus, Macbia^ fli has in mind the 

sity of the existenceoTthe s^Btg lts tu e Srst principle 



I of ^ hig ^JiilosopnyT ^ The whole effect of jMb point of 
view is summed up in the dictates of unscrupulous 
patriotism : ^^ Where the safety of one's coimtry is at 
stake there must be no consideration of what is just 
or unjust, merciful or cruel, glorious or shameful ; on 
the contrary, everything must be disregarded save 
that course which will save her life and maintain her 
mdependence/'* 

^ Sono molti beni, conosduti da ono prudente, i quali non hanno 
in 8^ ragioni evidenti da poterli peraoadere ad altrL Per6 gli aomini 
savi ricorrono a Dio. Coal feoe Licurgo, codi Solone. — Ditcorti^ 
1,11. 

* Dove si delibera al tatto della salute della patria, non Ti debbe 
cadere alcuna oonsiderazione n^ di giusto n^ d' ingiosto, n^ de pietoso 
iA di crudele, n^ di landabile n^ d' ignominioao ; ami, poipofto ogni 
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A second influence which was obviously at work in 
determining Machiavelli's treatment of the relation 
of politics tp morality and religion was his admiration 
for power and efficiency in man . This feeling was 
temperamental and largely unconscious. The philoso- 
pher could not avoid a sense of p leasure in any mani- 
festation of th e ability to reach a desir^ end with 
cl eaj>cut and in disputable success. He had in him 
the stuff that the hero-worshipper is made of. The 
strong man and his art constituted a theme to 
which Machiavelli's genius inevitably returned. His 
intimate familiarity with the workings of government 
in the weak Florentine republic, where divided coim- 
sels, temporizing and vacillation were so conspicuous, 
strongly confirmed the natural disposition to minute 
analysis of the elements which combined to make the 
policy of a state fixed, definite and coherent. Hence 
his rather unfortunate favourable judgment upon 
CsBsar Borgia,^ which involves approval, not of either 
the end or the means of that tyrant's policy, but 
merely of the relation between end and means. And 
hence, too, the reproach visited upon the Baglioni for 
not slaying Pope Julius II when the opportunity was 
given;* without passing any judgment upon the 
morality of the policy which the tyrant should have 
pursued, Machiavelli merely points out the utter 
inconsistency of an ill-timed scruple with the policy 
in question. And the same characteristic of the 

fthro rUpetto, segnire al tatto quel purtitoche le nM la Tita e man- 
tengUle la libert4. — Ditcarn, m, 4L 

1 The Prince^ c. 7. * Dueamneif I, 27. 
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philosopher's thought is seen in his reiterated dis- 
paragement of a middle course in affairs of state.^ 

Finally, the separation of politics £rom ethics and 
religion is maintained by Machiavelli consciously 
as a result of the conviction that this corresponds 
most closely to the facts of human existence. He is 
in the fullest sense a student of practical politics, and 
he seeks to determine the workings of a real, not of 
an ideal, political life. Imaginary and impossible 
states have for him no interest whatever. His pur- 
pose is ^^ to get back to the actual truth of things." * 
There is, he says, the greatest difference between the 
way in which men Uve and that in which they ought 
to live ; and the former, not the latter, is deliberately 
chosen as the subject of his investigations. 

This point of view was, of course, most useful. 
It corrected the tendency to make of political science 
a mere congeries of moral and religious precepts. At 
th^ejamejimeit^volve^^ 

tory and the formuIs goDjof pojit ^al phJosophy_m 
t erms of the mos t a dvanced rati onalism of the pagan 
Renaissance. In the intellectuaT classes of Machia- 



velli's day moral and religious emotion was practi- 
cally extinct. A calculating self-interest served for 
a practical standard of conduct, and a perfunctory 
observance of the forms of the Christian religion did 
not disguise a widespread rejection of its substance. 
It was easy, therefore, in such an environment for 
Machiavelli to formulate his political philosophy 

* Discourses, I, 26 and 30. 

^ . . . mi ^ parso piu conyeniente andare dietro alia yeriU effeito- 
ale della cosa. — // Principe^ cap. 15. 
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independently of ethical and theological influences. 
It was easy for him, also, in the presence of such 
careers as those of the Borgiaa, to present " the 
actual truth of things" as expressed in the disso- 
ciation of political from moral and religious prin- 
ciples and practices- And it was very natural for 
him to heap invective uron the Roman CHurch, not 
ao much fo r having abandoned it s religio n, as for 
having vio lated all_ the acient ific 2J!2P ™tieB by 
assuming a leading place in politics.* 

On the whole it must he said that while Machia- 
velli's attitude toward morality and religion was 
scientifically justifiable, and contribute d greatly to 
the darificatjo n of the prob lems of politic8.Jhe lack 
of feelingwhicli characterized the expression of his 
views afforded considerable groimd for the suspicion 
that he was not only scientifically unmoral, but also 
practically immoral, and for the criticism to which 
he has been subjected throughout succeeding cen- 
turies. Yet it may be doubted whether, with all 
the reproach that is due him, he has not been too 
severely punished by having to bear the odium that 
is concentrated in the term " Machiavellian." 

4. Theory of Political Motives 

So far aa Machiavelli's method requires generaliza- 
tions or assumptions as to the motives by which men 
are guided in social and political life, his doctrine is 
essentially identical with that to which Hobbes later 
gave a very precise scientific form. Men are looked 

' The Prine*, o. 11 ; Diteovnti, I, 11. 
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J upon as purely selfiBh, and_a8_actuated_alwajsby 
impul sefl in which'^e ao-called social vi rt ues have 
no part. A narro w self-interest afEords fo r Machia- 
velli li BufficientrjixplaBati^af all politicaJ phe- 
nomen a. His cynical judgments on this subject are 
even more repolaive tiiaji those of Hobbes, for the 
reason tiiat they lack the broad psydiok^oal foun- 
dation on which the latter carefally placed them. 

Particularly frank ue HaohiaTolli'i ouniona aa 
ezpreased in 2%« iVtrue. Geaierally speakia^ ha 
says, men we "mkgratefal, fidde^ deoeitlDlf coir- 
ardly and avarioioiu." From thia ia drawn the 
conclusion that a monarch should aim rather to be 
feared than to be loved. Love, he argues, imidiea 
a bond of obligation which men, being essential]^ 
selfish, break on every oocamon wl»re thear own 
interest demands it ; while fear, for the same leaaoiiy 
holds them indefinitdy.* ^ff"^} the simplo^ninde^ 
ness of men and their readiness ever to submit to 
the necessity of the moment make them an easy 
prey to an unscrupulous leader. "He who wishes 
to deceive will always find some one to be deceived.'** 
Men judge altogether by appearances, and this gives 
opportunity to the crafty ruler. But furUier, men 
are not only in general weak and ignorant, they 
are naturally vicious, and are made good only by 
necessity. It is for this reason that the wise prince 
can never trust to counsellors, but must depend upon 
his own judgment.* 

> Tkt Prince, c 17. * IKd. o. IS. 

■ *■ . . . gli Domini Mmpi« ti linnimmo faiati, m 6m obk a eeat 
mtk oon wno fktti bnoni. Fei6 d eonohiad* eha U booui eoiui^ dk 
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These pessimistic conceptions of human nature 
appear abundantly also in the DiscourseSy where they 'J^ 
receive a somewhat fuller psychological settingr-libcE^ /* Jj, 
lavelli brings over bodily from Polybius the latter's 
theory as to the origin and cycle of governments and 
the foundation of social institutions. This theoi 
mts into the background the Aristotelian view of the 
social nature of man and is readily adapl 
vie w that society has its origin in"T^ Q^ culi^ 
se lf-interest on the part of the in d ividual. ^ Machia- 
velli gives to this general line of thought a distinctly 
materialistic turn in his comments on the Agrarian 
laws at Rome. Here, in a thoroughly Hobbesian 
manner, he sets forth that men have by nature end- 
less desires, and that the craving for additional satis- 
faction of them is the mainspring of all human action. 
One of the most potent of these desires is that which 
finds satisfaction in private property. In The Prince^ 
Machiavelli declares that ^^ men more readily forget the 
death of a father than the loss of a patrimony," and 
bases on this the injunction that executions should 
be reasonably few, but confiscations none at all. In 
the Discourses this same idea receives fuller develop- 
ment, and a materialistic individualism is made the 
explanation of j;he love of indfip^^^^"^ and ft fiU* 
government. To a small extent these ends are 
sought from the desire to exercise power, but it is 
only a few individuals who are actuated by this 

qoalanque Tenghino, oonyiene lUMchino (UIIa pmdenia del Prinoipei 
6 non la pradensa del Principe da' buoni ooniiglL'* — 77 iV&icfpi^ 
eapi.28. 

^ Duc9mnu,l,2. C/I n^pro, p. lift. t^lT. 
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motive; the masses seek only security for person 
and property.^ Republican government is desired 




because it gives a clUinuB"'of'^material gain to a 

majority o f the peopl *^; iiTidgyjT[^2^|^^^y ^^ prince 
aEsorbs all the profit himself. And mdependence 
is desired because wealth multiplies most in states 
that are not subject to others.^ 

. Materi ^ jrosperity is, in short, Machiavelli^s idea 
of the chief conscious basis of political life among 
j men.^ How far this conception is from that of the 
ancient philosophers, t hat the state is an institution 
devoted to the morat;>4md intellectual uplifting of a 
community, an d frok^ ^e mediflsval notion, that th e 
CTid of the state is primarily to s mooth men's way 



to ^etemal-JSgrn , it is not i5^e88ary further to 
demonstrate. 

5. The Forms of Government 

Machiavelli's treatment of the classification of gov- 
ernments starts with a perfunctory adoption of the 
Aristotelian system, namely, monarchy, aristocracy 
and constitutional democracy, with the three corre- 
sponding corruptions — tyranny, oligarchy and democ- 
racy ; and the s ame conclusion is reached with that of 
Polybius and Cicero, that a mixed form is t he best and 
most stable.' This line of thought is not followed 

^ Una piccola parte di loro desidera d' essere libera per comandare ; 
ma tutti gli altri, che sono infiniti, desiderano la liberty per viTere 
sicuri. — Discorsiy I, 16. 

' Discourses, II, 2. The rule of a conquering republic is in Machi- 
aveUi's opinion far more destructiye to the prosperity of subject states 
than that of a conquering prince. * Difcaunft, I, 2. 
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out to any extent, however, and serious attention is 
concentrated on the characteristics and relative ad- 
vantages of monarchies, or principalities, and popu- 
lar govemmentfi, or republics. The blending of the 
ideas of antiquity with the influence of contemporary 
conditions is obvious at every step in the progress 
of his reflection. The isolated and non-expanding 
Hellenic city-state, republican or despotic, with its 
analogue in the Italian city-atate ; the expanding city- 
state of Rome, with its imperial development; and 
the recently founded qxiaai-national monarchy , — all 
co mbine in determining his conclusions. The Prince 
is essentially a study of monarchy in relation to the 
extension of political dom imoi i ; and The JHscourtea 
is in li ke manner a study of po jiular j^oyemment in 
relation to the same end. 

As between the princely and the popular form 
Machiav elli is very far from bein g the thorough- 
going advocate of despotism that an unfortunate 
reputation has tended to mako h im. _ His a pprecJa ^ 



tion o f republican ^^>verDiiieiit is no less pronounced 
Ihan that of AnsC otlp Tn.w^.lT ,„.l it, r(.*,u.<-t to thU 

illowance 

■ ■ ■ I ; I i.'il agree; 

uummunity in 



form the^ judgment s . ' 
for the difference in m 
ment with those of tlio Gret^'k. i'ur a 
which a general economic equality prevails, Machia- 
velli holds that the commonwejilth is the best and, 
indeed, the only possible form of government.' The 
people as a whole is, he thinks, wiser and no more 

' . . . dove k e(|iuUilk. non «i puo fare Prinolpftto; e diive U n»a 
k, Bon li pno far Bcpnbblicn. — Diteani, 1, 56. 
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vacillatiiig ihan a prinoe. The mgrfttitode of npab- 
lies 10 no greater than that duq^yed hj pimoee.* 
l^e judgment of the people> eepeeiaBy in aoA 
mattera as the choioe of officera and the 




, .U'4»i«iT; i I 



< g hononre, is m general aonnd and unimpeadiaMe >* 
Granting that a prince is best suited to the ongaui 
establishment of political or l^pJ institations, a pq^ 
lar government is best qualified to maintain tiiem.* 
Again^ republics keep faith better than prinoee^ tf 
not by choice, at least through the sbwer worldiJig 
of their organs/ And finally, in reqpeet to ^tmi 
adaptation to times and circumstances whidi is essen- 
tial to the success of any policy, the republic has an 
advantage over the monarchy, in that the diainrter 
of the prince will not change with conditions, while 
among the many Idiaracters which participate in 
the service of a republic, one may always be found 
that is just suited to the particular needs of a given 
time.* 

Machiavelli thus manifests no irrational preference 
for monarchy ; and his judgments in respect to aristo- 
cratic power are almost wholly unfavourable. The an- 
tithesis of the great (i grandi) a nd the masses (tf 
popoh) he considers a prime factor in the life of every 
city-state {citth)j and his feeling is fran kly with the 
latter. [The mass ot the people he believes to be^e 



1 J[)Me(Hirfef , 1, 58. s/M.I,47-4a C/.III»84. 

•/M. 1,58. «/H(f. 1,59. 

* Ibid, m, 9. He iliortrateB by the rise of Fabins and Sdpio aft 
different stages of the Panic wars, and, on the other hand, by the 
career of Pope Jnlius 11, whose fiexy impetaosity never varied wbsi- 
ever the circumstanoes. 
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b eat aupp ortfor an elective moDarch,' to be the most ii 
efEective instrument for _the maintenance of inde-l 
pendence, and to b e far less productive of internal 
disturbance than the aristocrac^.'J The leading 
motive of the upper class he conceives to be in all 
cases the passion for the exercise of authority, while 
the maaa ea desire only pe a ce and o rder.' A landed 
aristocracy {yentUuomini), in particular, renders free 
government impossible.* This class, indeed, when 
poBsessing castles and subjects of their own, he con- 
eidera fatal to all social order {niviici d' oyni civUtH). 
Where such conditions exist, as is the case in many 
parts of Italy, not only is the establishment of re- 
publican government impossible, but even monarchy 
can be set up only through the extinction or syste- 
matic transformation of the "gentlemen." 

A high degree _of a ppreciation j or the comraon- 
wealth based on the mass of equal citizens, is thus 
a distingui shing feature of Machiavelli's ph ilosophy. 
But" he fully recognizes that circumstances require 
different forms of organization at different times and 
in different places, and he is part i cularly attracted b^ 
the problejn as to what s ystem o f organizati^^nd^ 
actio n ia best adapted to the establishment of far- 
reachi ng dominion.^ Thus what Plato and Aristotle 
regarded as unworthy of consideration by either 
statesman or philosopher, becomes with Machiavelli 
the central point of interest. 



< Diicotiriti, I, 6. 



* Dots loiiv g«ntUuoiiilni, ooa ■! poMft ordlaira rapubbUeik — 
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6. On the Extension of Dominion 
The theory and practice of exteading monarchio 
dominion is chiefly to be found in The Frin ce, whUe 
the expaiisio n of republics is the theme of 7^ JXa- 
courses. The process in each case is regarded by 
Macbiavelli not as involving the blendin j ^ of two 
or more social o r political or gapismSf but as con- 



Bistin g in the aubjection of a number of states to 
the rule of a 8ingle_prince_or^^monwealth. The 
French and Spanish monarchies, in whose constitu- 
tions Macbiavelli finds much to admire, a re regar ded 
as groups of states rather than as single organize- 



tions, and in his plea for a united Italy he clearl y haa _ 
in mind a smiilar union. " No province," he saya, J 
" was ever united or happy save by becoming sub^l 
ject in its entirety to a single commonwealth or a 
single prince, as has happened in France and in 
Spain." ' This conception of unity has little in 
common with that which inspired the heroic national 
politics of the nineteenth century ; butitis^precisely 
that which was to determine all the transformationa 
of political geograpliy in western Europe f or three 
c enturies af ter Machiav^ Ii'3_dfcath- 

In 77te Prince the chief heads of the discussion 
are, first the acquisition and second the exten- 
sion of princely power. Under the first head are 
set forth the methods by which principalities are 

' Veramente alcuna provincia non tu mai ooita o telice. se U non 
Tieue tutta alia ubbidienza 6' una Repubblica o d' un Principe, com* 
i KTvenuto ftUft Fnucin ed kUs Spagnft. — Dueorti, I, 12. 
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founded, illustrated by the policy of characters so 
diverse as those of Moses and CsBsar Borgia. The 
former, with Cyrus, Romulus and Theseus, is taken 
to illustrate the acquisition of power by the indi- 
vidual's own resources and ability ; ^ while the Bor- 
gia is taken as a typical instance of those who owe 
their success to good fortune and the aid of others. 
All these heroes were founders of new states. The 
extension of dominion by a prince already at the 
head of a government gives rise to what Machia- 
velli calls a mixed principality {principato misto). 
His discussion of the methods best adapted to 
the creation and enlargement of such organiza- 
tions exhibits most fully, at the same time, the 
philosopher's intellectual acumen and his moral 
indifferentism. 

The line of least resistance to the ambitious prince 
is through peoples of his own race. It is easy to 
hold acquisitions made in the same country {pro- 
frincia) and where the same language is used; the 
conqueror has merely to extinguish the Ime of the 
former prince and let th e old institutions remain. 
But acquisition of states (stali) in a country differ- 
ing in language and institutions from that of the 
conqueror involves more complex problems, the 
solution of which was, on the whole, achieved 
most successfully by the Romans.* The most 
serious difficulties to a conquering prince arise in 

1 VML Thif tenn it nied by Maohiayelli, like the LMtk virtict 
Mid the Greek dpcnf, without any ethical oonnotatioiL 
* Tkt Prinee, o. 6. 
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oonneetion w ith a state that has been natter wpdb " 
Ucan gavenmieiit prior to the con^iieit Rem Jhm 
na me ol liber ^^w ad the memory of the aaeieqi 
o onatitntion will always BerveaB an ingwratjom to 
revolt } and the only safe policy is utterly to dertroy 
the orammnity.^ 

With all his admiration for the strong man, and 
all his oonfidenoe that the ability and resooroes oi 
one truly great can determine the late of states^ 
Machiaydli nevertheless ha§ a just appreciation oi 
the persistent power inherent in the fondamental 
institutions {gli ardmi) of a community. The suieat 
test of the great man is his ability to introdnoe 
and maintain a new social and political constitiir 
tion. The reformer is hampered by the open boa- 
tility of those who derive profit from Hie old arder, 
and by the lukewarmness of those who have only 
hope, but no certainty, of benefit from the new. 
The prince who takes over the sovereignty of a 
state and leaves it to go on under its old institu- 
tions has a simple task ; but he who a ssumes power 
in order to reform _t he constitutionlmdertakes the 
most doubtful and danf^erous of enterprises .* Suo- 
cess in this respect is what justifies the assignment 
of high position among statesmen to Moses, Cyrusy 
Romulus and Theseus; and the key to their success 
Machiavelli characteristically finds in the fact that 
they all took pains to have at hand armed force 

^ Chi diviene padrone di una cittik consaeta a yivere libera^ e non 
la diaf acoia, aspetti di easere diaf atto da quella. — The Prinee, o. 6. 
s IM^ c e. 
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sufficient to defend the new constitutions when 
persuasion ceased to be effective. That the inherent 
excellence of a new constitution is no g uarantee of 
its permanence is proved, Machiavelli thinks> by 
tiie failure of reforming prophets who have not 
sustained themselves by arms, and notably by the 
recent case of Savonarola. 

The tendency toward extension of dominion is, in 
Machiavelli's opinion, inevitable in both republics and 
monarchies. A prince is resistlessly impelled to such 
a policy, by the insatiable craving for power, which 
is natural to men, and a republic, if not impelled by 
choice, is sure to be driven to it by necessity.^ If 
the constitution of a republic is not such as to be 
sm ted to a policy of expansion, the foundations of 
the state will be torn away when the necessity for 
such a policy arises, and the constitution will be 
destroyed.* 

In carrjring out the extension of its dominion, the 
Roman Republic set an example which, in Machia- 
velli's opinion, no commonwealth can do better than 
implicitly follow. The elements of the Roman sys- 
tem he summarizes thus: Increase the population 
of the city ; acquire allies rather than subjects ; estab- 
lish colonies in the conquered territory ; turn aU booty 
into the treasury ; carry on war rather by field cam- 
paigns and pitohed battles than by sieges ; keep the 
state rich and the individual poor; and with the 

1 DUannrteM, I, 6 ; 11, 19. 

' ATendo ordinata ana Repabblioa atta a manteiMrai Don ampli- 
ando, e la neoewiU la oonducease ad ampliare, si yerrebbe a torn via 
i fondamenU moi, ed a iarla rorinare pin prerto. — Ditecrti^ I, 6. 
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utmost care maintain a weU-trained army.^ It k 
noteworthy that the greatest stress here, as in the 
discussion of successful monarchy, is put upon the 
force of arms. It is Machiavelli's fixed hdief, due 
as much to his observation in Italian politics as to 
the teachings of history, that a well-trained citizen- 
soldiery is indispensable in a republic, not only for 
the purpose of aggrandizement, but even for main- 
taining existence. Both his active career in the 
Florentine administration and his philosojdiical writ- 
ings testify to his interest in the substitution of a 
popular militia for the mercenary bands that con- 
stituted the bulk of the fighting forces of his day * 
In the Discourses he devotes a very clever chapter 
to demonstrating the falsity of the common saying 
that '^ money is the sinews of war." ' Not monej 
but good soldiers, are in reality the essence of 
strength; for, he says, ^^ money will not always 
procure good soldiers, but g ood soldiers will always 
procure money. 

But with all Machiavelli*s cynical exaltation of 
physical force as the foundation of the greatness of 
states, he will not, in last analysis, concede that this 
factor is as decisive a s crafty He holds it unques- 
tionable truth that men never rise from insignificance 
to greatness without the use of force and craft ; but 
while force without craft is never sufficient, craft 

^ Discourses f 11, 10. 

* He carried out in Florence a project for the organization of a 
citizen militia. See Villari, Niceolb Machiavelli e t mot tem/n, I, 609 
€t seq. 

* Discourses^ II, IC 
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without force will meet with success.^ This principle 
applies not only to principalities, but also to repub- 
licsy as he amply demonstrates by reference to the 
career of the Romans. 

7. On the Preservation of Dominion 

While the more or less definite conviction that 
every government must either extend its authority 
or perish, gives to Machiavelli's doctrme of aggra g- 
dizement the chief importance in his philosophy, nev- 
ertheless his works abound in striking presentations 
of the principles on which depends the ordinary 
peaceful working of both monarchic and republican 
institutions. 

For the stability of princely governments, the first 
great rule of policy is respect for the established 
institutions and customs of the land. Men who are 
well governed, and whose familiar ways of life are 
let alone, will not seek for any further liberty.' This 
is a consideration which should guide both hereditary 
and usurping monarchs. In the former class, how- 
ever, Machiavelli's interest is not very great ; with 
ordinary sagacity the hereditary prince has an easy 
task.' But the newly established prince has to con- 
front a more troublesome situation, and the dictates 
of sound policy for such a ruler are always more par- 
ticularly in Machiavelli's mind. The Prince embodies 

1 lo ftimo ohe rado o non mai intenrenga che gli aomini di piooola 
fortniiA yengono a gradi grandi senza la f orxa e senza la frauda. . . . 
Vh credo si truori mai ohe la f orxa tola batfei, ma li troreri bene ohe 
la fraude tola basteriL — />iMrorfft, II, 13. 

• DtieonrMi, III, 6. • Tk§ Prma, o. 8. 
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a oomprdienrave analysis of the art cf tjnamj, witt 
oonoliuionB that in vezy many le^wcto ooinoide with 
tiiose o£ Aristotle in hia diwunon of the aaaoe 
nihjeet.^ 

BecanM all goremment reets ultimately on foro^' 
the prinoe most have a good anny — a {wopodtion 
which Ncolodes dependence <m foreign mereenaiiea or 
alliee. He mtut, on the whole, be panimomoaa with 
his own money and that of his subjects, bat lavidi in 
distributing the spoik of war.* Severity rather than 
mjldneas must characterise his attitude in pofalie 
aSam, but above all things he must keep his haada 
oH the property and the women of his subjects.* He 
should endeavour to be, so far as possible, at theLsame 
time feared but not hated by the people ; and aoAord- 
ingly those duties of administration which invidre 
odious responsibilily should be performed by Atbordi- 
natea, while acts of grace should ^ attended to by 
the prince in person.' He must; moreover, embrace 
every opportunity to develop a reputation for exilted 
purposes and character. He must keep the people 
busy with great enterprises, must surround all his 
actions with an air of grandeur, must take open and 
decided part in the controversies of neighbouring 

> In The Pclitiet; ef. (upro, p. 01 ef teq. 

* I prinoipali fondftmenti che ftbbino tatti gli ateti . . . •odo 1« 
buoiM teggi « le bnooi anni ; e . . . non pOBtono ewerv bnone leggi 
dove rum aoaa buonl armL — H Principe, e. 12. * Ibid. o. 16. 

* Ibid. Aboae of snbjecta in these two reapecta is the most fruit- 
ful oanae of oonapintcies. See Diteounet, III, 6, where oonqiinciea 
raoeive moat elaborate and ezhaustiTe duounion. 

* The Prince, o. 19. UacbiaTelli regards the French parlement aa 
an inititatioii deviaed by the king to relieve the crown of the hortility 

' hj curbing the power of the nobles. 
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states, must pose as the patron of distinguished 
ability in the fine arts, and, finally, must liberally 
encourage the useful arts of commerce and agricul- 
ture, and refrain from interfering with them by bur- 
densome taxation. 

These dictates of enlightened despotism are thor- 
oughly blended, in their presentation, with the max- 
ims of non-moral conduct which have already been 
described.' The combination is a pretty good picture 
of the actual working of monarchic government in 
Machiavelli's own time. His corresponding discus- 
sion of the principles of republican government also 
involves a faithful reflection of actual conditions. 
But on this subject there is distinguishable at time s 
an undertone of personal feeling which is totally 
lacking in The Prince^ and which gives evidence of 

the fact that at hea rt Machiavelli had a preference 

^ • — ' — • — ■ * ^ 

for popular government . 

His idea of a ^commonwealth, or republic (Rqmlh 
blicq)f is wholly that of antiquity, namely, a city- 
state. The thought that popular government could 
be organized for a whole ^^ province " never appears. 
So also, as in ancient thought, the commonwealth 
implies the rule of the mass of the people {U papolo) 
as distinguished from the aristocracy (t grandi; la 
nobilth). ^^ Liberty" {Uberth) is used, without dis- 
crimination, to designate either independence with 
respect to any external power, or a condition in which 
government is in the hands of the people rather than 
of the nobles or an individual.* The ancient distino* 

1 Supra, p. 298 et Mq. • C/. Diicomnu, II, 2. 
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tion between ^^pure'' and ^^ownq^'' repnbUn » 
maintained by Madhiayelli, ^* comq^ia n *' llWP^™g 

zens. ^'Corruption'' is recognized as an eoonomic 
rather than a political phenomenon^ cauaed by the 
unequal accumulation of wealthy and as such the 
philosopher does not undertake to discuss the ways 
and means of preventing it, but merely assumes ite 
existence:^ His problem is to indicate what is easea- 
tial for the maintenance of popular gdvmimient in 
either pure or corrupt communities. Hie ezam^ 
of Bome is so influential in determining his philoso- 
phy on these pomts that his views amount to a 
panegyric on the Soman Republic as idealised by 
the poets and historians of the post-republican age. 
It is worth while to consider, however, a few par- 
ticular judgments in which Machiavelli, while basing 
himself primarily on the recitation and eulogy of 
Roman practice, gives to his reflections the j^har- 
acter^o^junivgrg^^polU 

Here belongs his analysis of the interrelationship 
of constitution, custom and law in their bearing upon 
the permanence of republican government. The dis- 
tinction between the fundamental law of the state 
{gli ordini) and ordinary legislation {U leggi) is con- 
sistently maintained by Machiavelli.* Legislation 

^ He does, however, repeatedly declare that the oitiiens should be 
kept poor, eren if the state become rich. 

* In the Ditcour$e$, I, 18, he uses, in addition to the ooUeetiTe 
term, gli ordini^ the phrase T ordine del govemOf o vero dello statOf indi* 
eating the sense of a distinction between state and goremmenti fuoh 
as was a little later put into systematio form l^ Bodin. • 
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custom, he sees, are closely interdependent; a 
change in custom will easily be followed by corre- 
sponding changes in the laws. But the constitution 
does not thus share these changes. Remaining intact, 
it becomes by degrees out of harmony with custom and 
legialation, and therefore a source of ruin to the state. 
An adaptation of constitution as well as law to the 
varying cocditions in a state is indispensable to the 
preservation of republican government. If the con- 
stitution is not flexible, the necessary adjustment will 
be effected, after disastrous delay, suddenly and by 
violence rather than gradually and by peaceful pro- 
cedure, and the result is likely to be the entire 
destruction of the old order, as happened in Rome. 
But modification of the fundamental law in republics 
should always be made with the least possible devia- 
tion from ancient forms, however great the change 
in substance ; for people are in general content with 
appearances and~ do not penetrate to the realities of 
things.' ' 

No less noteworthy than this appreciation of con- 
stitutional reform as a means of escaping revolution 
is Machiavelli's appreciation of the necessity of pro- 
vision in a republic for the exercise of absolute power 
by some officer of the government in great emergen- 
cies. The dictatorship he regards as one of the most 
essential features of the republican constitution of 
Rome, and one of those which contributed most to 
the greatness of the state.* Popular governments 

■ L*uniT«n»le degU nomiai ■! pMC» eoA di quel cbv ptra oome dl 
quelloobet. — ZK»Mrri,I, 35. * Diieowtn, I, ii. 
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partieaUily need pioYisioii im prompt and effideni 
action in critical times, from the &Mst that the nomial 
action of the administration^ raquirin^ aa it does tiba 
coOperatian of many willa, is feeble and dow. If the 
constitution does not provide for tlie necessary oon* 
centration of authority, the constitation wSl be 
broken when the stress comes and this requisite 
action win be taken regardless of the fundamental 
law. Thus, however, a precedent will be created in 
a good cause which may later be followed in a bad. 
The Roman dictatorship, therefore, car^uUy limited aa 
it was by well-defined methods of creation and tenni* 
nation, furnishes a model for all free govemmenta.^ 

This judgment upon the necessity of dictatorial 
I»w« b >.>^lk. ^ » »m.d » it ». ,m»»a. 
On another prominent feature of Boman hiatotj^ 
Machiavelli likewise takes issue with the common 
opinion. The party controversies between plebs and 
nobles he regards not as evidence of unsoundness and 
sources of disaster in the state, but as an indispen- 
sable condition of Roman greatness.* His reasoning 
approaches that of the modem school which sees in 
friction and strife the conditions of continuous exist- 
ence. One must not be deceived, he in substance says, 
by the noise and tumult of party contention. These 



1 The idea that it was the existence of the dietatonhip that 
bled Cesar to enslave Rome, and that hence sach an institatioii is 
dangerous, is dismissed with the characteristic observation that it was 
the power and not the official title of CsBsar that overthrew the repub- 
lic, and that if the name and office of dictator had not been at hand, 
the power which he employed would merely have taken some othef 
name. DUcouruty I, 84. * llid. I, 84. 
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are not of the essence of the matter. Under cover of 
the shouting and the stress of the controversy are pro- 
duced results which, while not consciously in the pur- 
pose of the contestants, are of vital importance to 
the state. Party struggles furnish a necessary vent 
to the emotions and ambitions of the common peo- 
ple, test the powers and demonstrate the ability of 
the leading citizens, and call into existence the insti- 
tutions and laws which prove the mainstay of the 
government in later days. All these results are dis- 
coverable in the history of Rome, and all are essen- 
tial to an expanding republic.^ Channels through 
which the feelings {umari) of the common people 
may find adequate and harmless expression are, in 
Ifachiavelli's opinion, of the greatest importance, 
and he suggests various other means to this end, par- 
ticularly approving ample facilities for the making 
and judicial investigation of charges against public 
characters.* Men of real distinction and marked 
ability are always looked upon with suspicion by the 
masses. In times of peace and quiet they are wholly 
n^lected in republics, and the leadership falls into 
the hands of the rich and well connected.' An es- 
cape from the perils of such a tendency was found 
by Rome, he thinks, in the poliqr of incessant war, 
through which the best of her citizens were kept 
always to the front. 

For the republic which would correspond most 

> Sparta and Venice, at types of the non-expanding republio, did 
not exhibit the phenomena of party strife. DiBcaunes, I, 8. 
< Ibid. 1, 7. • Ihid. m. 1ft. 
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dlosdy to MachiaveUi's ideal^ therefoie^ vehement 
internal party strife and an ever aggresBive fardgn 
policy^ would be normal and indispensable condiftioiia 
of existence. This again throws a strong li^t on the 
diyergence^ which the many resemblances serve to emr 
phasize^ between the Machiavellian and the Aristotdiaa 
politics. 

8. Summary and CbtteZumm 



The influence of Maohiavelli upon the history of 
political theories can hardly be ezag^rated. Not 
only the method and substance of his philosophy but 
klso the marvellous^J i terary art with which it was 
served to win for it umvi 



; itunt 



Iriticism of his doctrine developed into 
controversy^ in which a grotesquely distorted conoep<* 
tion of his system^ labelled Machiavellism by its 
adversaries, brought much open obloquy upon the 
philosopher, and at the same time stimulated, though 
less conspicuously, much respect for and adoption of 
his method and his real principles. By far the fore- 
most among the ideas whic h the Florentine made 
prominent in^^pOCtical science ^mJA 



oiaoistine- 

tion between the standards of public and of private 
morality. On this point has turned most of the dis- 



cussion ofwhich Machiavellism has been the centre. 
The whole trend of theory under the influences which 
characterized the time of the Reformation was against 
the view which Machiavelli propounded ; but the prac- 
tice of the age continued to furnish, like all preceding 
ages, incontestable evidence that the ^^ reason of state '' 
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took precedence, in political life, of the moral code 
which was recognized as valid between man and man. 
In Frederick the Great of Prussia Machiavellian doc- 
trine received a particularly noteworthy conhrmation. 
For Frederick, as a mere irresjwnsible philosopher, 
roundly berated the Italian for the immoral teachings 
of The Prince ; but in later life, as the ambitious head 
of a stniggluig and sorely beset state, he exemplified 
in his policy some of the very maxims which he had 
most solemnly denounced. 

Next in importance t o hia yiew_o|_ the relation 
be^ween'^litics andT morality, in its influence on 
lateiT poi iticaF^Knosophy^^Wai^MacEiavenrs method 



- his reunion of theory .and practicg. Though the 
meBiseval tendency to philosophize " in the air " — 
to speculate on the basis of conditions which had 
lost, if they ever had possessed, the semblance of 
reality — by no means entirely disappeared after 
Machiavelli's time ; though it continued for a century 
or more to characterize a large body of political lit- 
erature : y et his relentlea a empiri cism gave an impulse 
to the method ^f^obaeryat ion a nd experience w h[ch 
wag_not£^hauHtcd- tin t he last vestiges of roedigva liMo 
in politi cal theory had vanished.^ 

Finally, a summary of the chief influences which 
radiated from Machiavelli into the broad field of 
political science must include reference to his doctrine 
of aggrandizement. In the assumption that extension 
of power was the text of excellence in government, 
he established a philosophic basis for accepting as 
ntioDftl and m a fit subject for reflection, that ocm' 
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aol Mtotion of states 
te times. 



iaenfe » fset of 




raggwtii^ 



not strao^^ 



press the idea — that the logical limft dt Hm ooq^ 
solidation m ann^uie was tiie limit of ettoie homo- 



g^^Jr 



an mfl ufliiioe whidi was uH 
Bat 



m the^niaeteenth century. But ^ doctrine of 
nationality, which has thus &r played so pimniiieBt 
a part in the expansion of states, has in reality no 
logical relation to MachiaveUi's fondamental pdnoqfde. 
Already a multitude of other bases for conqueBt^more 
adequate to later necessities, are familiar to onireni 
thought. To justaJEy the extension of political power 
the Axy an is devised, with a claim to dominate tbs 
Semite or the Turanian, the ^ political pec^les*' are 
assigned the desired preSlminence over the ^^ik»- 
political,** the civilized over the uncivilised. Nation- 
ality has proved merely a temporary and tojiwitiimal 
phase of the trend toward expansion on Machiavellian 
lines, which has in fact no logical limit save that of 
power. 



Machiavelli is sometimes called the first modem 
political philosopher. It is qu ite as accura te to say 
that he ends the mediaBval era as that he begina 
^e mSfernr 6Teat as was his influence in stimu- 
lating reflection, it was not by his radical rejection 
of all the characteristics of medisBval political theory 
that the modem era was introduced. Western Europe 
could not be rationalized and paganized off-hand. 
Before the death of Machiavelli, Luther gave the 
signal for the movement which was to keep the 
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mtelle ctual energy of Europe fully occupie d fot 
l ^mdred and fifty years in tne fields of theology ana 
moraly . Machiavellian doctrine was influential dur- 
ing this time, though Machiavelli's name was exe- 
crated by all parties. Only after the Reformation 
had been succeeded by the Revolution was frank 
and open recognition given to Machiavelli's philo - 
aop hical depth and practical political sagacity. 
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sCseg. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Soripta quae mansenmt omnia reoog- 
novit C. F. W. Mueller. (Sumptibus et typis B. O 
TeubnerL) Lipsiae, 187& Part IV, VoL II, pp. 271- 
879 (De Bepublica), 380-460 (De Legibus). For trans- 
lation of the Bepublio, see below, Featherstonhangh 




De Konaiobia, ia Open Lattne, adltad I7 OiaUa^ Vlov- 
cnoa, 1S78. Tb« De MnMirtifa, tnalital Igr r. J. 
Chnreh. Lcatdon, 1879: 



Oe Beoapentione Tern Seiiota^ In OoDMliaB de tastn 
potu MiTu k I'ftDde de I'hictain; edited I17 *-infg*^ 
FanB,18Bl. 
GAfeitd of SiIADg. 

Work inHigne, V6L148; alto in Ifomnwilft OcnuniM 
Hiftoriea, LibeUi de Litt^ ToL I. p. aSL 
Oioa, Johuaee Ceril«. 

C^>e^^ edited by Loai»-EUiei dn ^Mn. fi nle^ in UL 
AmBterdani, ITOS. HIi ohief tnetlMe od lofajeeb at 
political import in also in Chddaa^ VoL II, ISM tt m§. 



CoUeotio Ccnstitatiasnmi Inpmalinm. 4 Tob. nane^ 

fOrti,in8. 
Uonaxobia Saaoti ""<""■"* Impooi; lin TiauUlua da 

joriadiotione imperiali ... at pontiflaiL . . . Wtt u a^ 

f oidiae et Hanoviae, 1611-1S14. S Tola. 



The Deontam is in Kgne, VoL 187, and alao in urttj 
edition of the Corpus Juris CanonioL 
yYH. 
Works in Migne, Vol. 148. 
HenrflV. 

Official documents in Qoldast, Colleotio Conititntioaiun 
Imperialiiun ; also in Uouumenta OermaniM Hiatcnieat 
ConstitutioneB, Vol. I. 
Hlncnur, Arclibisliop of Pii^im . 

Works in Migne, Vols. 12S-126. 
Hugo Florlaceniis. 

Traotatns de Begia Potestate et Sacecdotali IHgnitate, ia 
MonumeDta Oflrmaniae Historica, Libelli de lite, VoL 
II, p. 465 et M$. 
Hum, John. 

Determinatio de Civili Dominio Clerioonun, in Goldaa^ 
Monarchia, Tol. I, p. 23S tt aeq. 

Wozka in Ui«ne, VoU. 214-217. 
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Joko of Pftrlt. 

De Potestate Begia et PiqMdi, in CMdait, VoL II, p. 106. 
Joko of SaUaboiy. 

Works in Migne, Yd. IM. 

Ifaddfli^iUit Hioool&* 

Opere. Milano, 1804. 

Historicaly Politioal and Diplomaftio WritingBi tranalaftad 

by C. K Detmdd. 4 toIb. Boston, 1883. 
n Prindpey edited bj L. Arthur Bard, with an Introduc- 
tion bj Lord Aoton. Oxford, 1891. 
The Prince, translated, in Morley's Uniyersal library. 

London, 1889. 
Discourses on li^y, translated bj Thomson. London, 
188a 
HamipiM of LatU fiwdb 

Work in the Monumenta Germaniae Histories, libelli de 
lite, VoL I, p. 306 sC aeq, 
llsrslgllo of Padaa. 

Defensor Pads. Frankfort, 1812. Also in Gddast, Mo- 
narohia. Vol. II, pp. 164-^812. 
Ufoe, Jscquss PaaL 

Patrdogiae cursus completns ab aero apostolioo ad tem- 
pera Innooentii m, anno 1216. Series Latina. 221 
toms. Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1844-1864. 
Hlcholas I. 

Works in Migne, VoL 119. 

Wlodaas Casanns (Vicholas of Oses). 

Opera Omnia. Basel, 1566. De ConoordantiA Catholica 
is in VoL IE, p. 692 sC aeq. 
Plate. 

Platonis Soripta Oraece Omnia, edited and translated into 

Latin by Bekker. 11 yds. London, 1826. 
Stallbaam, Platonis Opera Omnia. 10 vds. London, 
1868-1860. Same without notes. 1 toL Ldpsig, 
1881. 
Jowett and Campbell, Plato's Bepublic, Greek text, essays 

and notes. 3 toIs. Oxford, 1894. 
For English translations, see bdow, Jowett, DaTiea. 
Stspbsn of Halberstadt 

Work in Migne, Vd. 148, ooL 1443. 
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Tbaoderk of yvdnn. 

Ejnstiola in Monummite Qemnanian HiitoriMy LibiDi dt 
Lite, VoL I, p. 280. 
ThOBUUi A) ff!***f!* 

Opera Omnia. PariB, 1871-1880. Snmiiia Thmiog^ is 
Vols. I-VI; on Law and Jnatioei see esp. Vols* II and 
IIL De Begimine Prindpum, VoL JLiLVllt apam. 16w 
Waltrafli of BTaniiibiirff. 

Work in Migne, VoL 148; also in lCoPnmanfca> IdME 
de Lite, VoL 11, p. 28S. 
^niUam of OdEim. 

DiaJogos, and the Ooto QnaastioneSy in Qoldaiti MiiiMiiiilii% 
VoL XL 
WjtkM% (Wldlf), Jtfha. 

De CiTili Dominion edited hj Poda London, 188BL 
De Dominio Diyinq, edited bj Podia London, 18001 

n. mSTOBICAL, CRITICAL, AND DESCBIFnVB WOUB 

Abbotty SYd3rn. 

A History of Oreeoe. StoU. London, 1888-1900. 
Abbott, Flraok F!iOit* 

A History and Description of Boman Politioal InatitutioiiB. 
Boston, 1901. 
Adams, George Burton. 

Givilization during the Middle Ages. New York, 1808. 
Arnold, William Thomas. 

History of Rome (to the second Punic War). 3 toIs. 

London, 1857 ; New York, 1866. 
Boman Provincial Administration to the Accession of 
Gonstantine the Great Londony 1879. 
Baillet, Adrian. 

Histoire des d^mdl^z du Pape Boniface Vin avec Philippe 
le Bel, Boy de France (additions aux Prenyee de M. 
Dupuy). 2 pts. Paris, 1718. 
Banmiinn, Johann Jnlins. 

Die Staatslehre des h. Thomas von Aqnina Leipiig^ 
1873. 
BaTmann, Ernst Valentin Rudolf. 

Die Politik der Pftpsto von Oregor I bis anf Gregor VIL 
2Bde. inl. Elberfeld, 1868-1869. 
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fiioard, Chaiiw. 

Platon, sa philoeophie, pr^oMte d^m apeifa da n Tia et da 
868 tforits. Pari8| 1892. 
B6nitfd* 

See MabilloiL 
Blakty, Robert. 

The Histoiy of Political literatoxe from the Earliest 
Times. 2 vols. London, 1866. 
Btantschli, Johaan Kaspar. 

Qeschichte der neueren Statswissenschafty allgemeines 
Statsrechts und Politik. 3te Aufl. MUnohen und 
Leipzigy 1881. 
Bslaster* Gaston. 

La Fin du Paganisme. 2 toms. Paris, 1891. 
Bossnqnet, Bernard. 

A Companion to Plato's Republic for English Readers, 
being a Commentary adapted to Davies and Yaughan's 
Translation. London, 1896. 
Bontark, Bdgard Paul. 

La France sous Philippe le BeL PftriSi 1881« 
Bradley* Andrew Gedl. 

See Hellenioa. 
Brockhans, Clemens Friedrich. 

Nicolai Cusani de Concilii Uniyersalis Potestate Sentential 
Leipzig, 1867. A doctoral dissertation. 
Bijce» James. 

The Holy Roman Empire. 8th ed. (1887). London, 1894. 
Bard, L. Arthur (ed.). 

D Principe di Niccol6 MachiaTelli, with an Introduction 
by Lord Acton. Oxford, 189L Introduction and his- 
torical abstract by the editor. 
Baroet, John. 

The Ethics of Aristotie, edited with an Introduetion and 
Notes. London, 1900. 
Borrl, Antonio. 

Le Teorie politiche di San Tommaso e il modemo diritto 
pubblico. Roma, 1884. (A Roman Catiiolic view ; treata 
the De Begimine Prindfmm as entirely authentic) 
Bury, Jekn BagBslL 

History of the Later Roman Empire from Aroadius to 
Irene (396 A.D. to 800 a.d.). 3 Tols. London, 1889. 



• 

Tbe Fditifltl TbMKj of tiks AateiinowB IMiMn} ia 
n* Etamofrnk BttUm QMBdao, IMS), ToL IX, pp. 
881-871. 
Craiclif R* W* 

Dante: an Enajr. Londooy 1879* (A tnndaftian €f Ika 
De Manainhia is appanded.) 
OwHHfai RMwhL 

Tlie Politios of Afiatotte, with Inteodaottan and bgiidi 
Kotos. 2d ed. London, 1874. 
Oop%B.lL 

An Introdootion to Atisttrtiltfs Bhfltario. liBsdoB and 
Cambridge, 1887. 
Cwntnsy, Wmiaai Tssasid> 
See HeUenioa. 

A Histoiy of the Favaej during tha Pariod of tha BiA»> 
mation. 6 toIs. London, 1888-4884 
OartiiiSy Srnst. 

Orieohisoha Gesehiehte. MaAni. 8Bda. Badinyl887- 

1889. 
The History of Greeoe, tans, bj A. W. Waid. 5 Tnla. 
London, 1868-187& 
Davldaoii, Thomas. 

Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. New To^ 
1896. 
DsTies, J. L., and V aughan, D. J. 

The Republic of Plato, translated, with Analysis and Kotoa. 
London^ 1897. 
IMU, Ssmnel. 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
2ded. New York, 1899. 
Droysen, Johann Onstay. 

Gteschichto des Hellenismus. 8 Bde. Hamburg, 1888- 
1843. 
Dubois, Edmond Msrcei. 

Les Lig^es ^tolienne et ach^enne. PariSi 1886. 
Duncker, MsTJmlHsn Wol^^ang. 

Griechische G^eschichto bis zum Tode des Perikles. 6 

Bde. in 3. Leipzig, 1888. 
History of Qreece from the Earliest Times to the End of 
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the Persian War. Traxulated from the German bj & 
F.AUeyne and Brelyn Abbott 2 Tola. 1888-1886. 

Dwgnyt Plorrt. 

Hiatoire da diff^rend de Boniface VIII et de Philippe lo 
Bel, B07 de France. Paris, 1656. 

Darvj, Jean Victor. 

Histoire da moyen ftge, 395-1453. 2d ed. Paris, 1864 
The History of the Middle Ages, translated by £. H. and 

M. D. Whitney, with Notes and Revisions by (George 

Barton Adams. New York, 1891. 
History of Modem Times. Translated and revised, with 

Notes, by Edwin Orosvenor. New York, 1894. 

BUnftr, Oeorg . 

Die antiken Qaellen der Staatslehre Machiavellis; in 
3!9ii9chri/t /Or die gemmUs 8iaat»wi$9$n9okqfi, Bd. 44 
(1888). 

SassTwOB* SOurauB* 

Introdaction to the Study of the Middle Ages, 875-814. 

Boston, 1888. 
MedifiBval Earope, 814-1900. Boston, 1894. (The refers 
ences at the head of the several chapters make an 
excellent gaide to the original sooroes and seoondary 
literatare for the period covered.) 
nmta,Adoll 

Der Staat in der Ilias and Odyasee; ein Beitrag sor 
Beartheilang der homerisohen Verfassang. Innsbmok, 
1882. 

liallMrstonliaiigh, O. W. 

The Bepablic of Cicero, translated from the Latin; and 
accompanied with a Critical and Historical Introdno* 
tion. New York, 1829. 
Imgneray, H. R. 

Essai sar les doctrines politiqaes de Saint Thomaad'Aqaia. 
Paris, 1857. 

IMUIe, Alfied Jntoa Baile. 

La Philosophic de Socrate. 2 toma. Paris, 1874. 

La Philosophie de Platen. 2»ed. 4 toma. Paris, 1888- 
1889. 
Fowler, William Wards. 

The Ci^ State of the Greeks and Bomana. London, 1898. 
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Btf ormateors et poUioi8ta8 da I'ltei^^ Ftei% 

1864. 
ffiMiBiii, Xdwiiid Aagnstss. 

History of Federal Gorenimeiit from tbis fonndatinn of 

the Aohaian League to the Diaraptioiii of tbe United 

Statoa. VoLL London, 1863. 
ComparatLve Politics . . . with the Unity of ffistay* 

London, 1873 ; New Toric, 1874. 

Medberi^ XmU Albert 

Die mittolalterlidien Lehren fiber daa Verfailtniis iron 
Staat und Kirdhe. Lelpzigi 1874. 

FnaUl de Conlangea, Vvma Danla. 

La Cittf antique; 4tude snr le <mlte^ la dioit^ lea inatita- 

tioDS de la Gitee et de Borne. 7^ <d. Paris, 1878. 
The Anoient City : A Study of the Beligion, Laws and 

Institutions of Oreeoe and Borne, trans, by Willaid 

Small. 8thed. Boston (1878), 18M. 

Qartosr (Percy) and Jefooa (F. B.). 

Manual of Greek Antiquities. Kew Yock, IBM. 
OibbOBy Xdward. 

The History of the Beoline and PUl of the Boman Bmipiin 
8 vols. London, 188L 
Gierke, Otto Friedrich. 

Das deutsche Gtonossenschaftsreoht. 3 Bde. Berlin, 
1868-1881. Bd. I: Bechtsgesohiohte der deutsohen 
G^nossenschaft. Bd. II: Geschichto des deutsohen 
Edrpersohaftsbegn^s. Bd. Ill : Die Staats- und Eor- 
porationslehre des Altorthums und des Mittelalters und 
ihre Aufnahme in Deutsohland. 

Political Theories of the Middle Ages, trans, with an 
Introduction by F. W. Maitland. Cambridge (Eng.), 
1900. (A translation of Seo. 11, pp. 602-644 of volume 
III of the German.) 

Oiesebrecht, Friedrich Wilhelm Benjamioe Toa. 

Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit. 4 Bde. Braun- 
schweig, 1873-1877. 
Oieseler, Dr. John C L. 

A Text Book of Church History, trans, from the 4th 
German, reyised edition by Samuel Davidson; a new 
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edition, reyised and edited by Henry B. Smith. 4 toIi. 
New York, 1867-1865. 
OUbtft, OnetaT. 

Handbuch der griechisohen StaatBalterthtimer. 2 Bde. 

in 1. Leipzig, 1881-1886. 
The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, 
trans. London, 1896. 
Oliditoae, William £. 

Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. 3 toIs. Ox- 
ford, 1868. (Vol. Ill, chap, i : '' Politics of the Homeric 
Age.'0 
OoBperSf Theodor. 

Orieohische Denker; cine Geschichte der antiken Philo- 
sophic. Bd. L Leip2dg, 1896. 
Oreek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. 
Translated by Laurie Magnus. London, 1901. 
Grant, Arthnr Jamaa. 

Greece in the Age of Pericles. New York, 1893. 
Grant, Sir Alaxander. 

The Ethics of Aristotie, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 
2 vols. 4th ed. London, 1886. 
OrscBldge, Abd Hendy Jonas. 

Handbook of Oreek Constitutional History. Iiondoni 

1896. 
Roman Public Life. London, 1901. 
O rsfp f Of iu a, Fsrdinand. 

Oeschichte der Stadt Bom im Mittelalter. 8 Bde. 8to 

Aufl. Stuttgart, 1876-1876. 
History of the City of Home in the Middle Ages. Trana- 
lated from the fourth Gtorman edition by Annie Hamil- 
tciL 7 Tols. London, 1894-1900. 
GreCe» George. 

History of Oreece. 12 vols. London, 1884. (10 Tola. 

London, 1888.) 
Plato and the Other Companions of Soeratea. 8 Tola. 
2d ed. London, 1867. 
Haaka, Albert. 

Die Oesellschaftslehre der Stoiker. Berlin, 1887. 
BaUam, Henry. 

Introduction to the Literature of Europe. 8 Tola. 0tii ed 
London, 1873. 
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A GoUeetion of Banja on QmA FMijf ThSk&Cfhff 

History tad Bel]giol^ 6dtted bj Eretyn Abl^ 

New York, m& IttneliidM:— 
The Theory of Ednoation in Fleto^s BepoUie^ bj Biehaid 

Lewis Netileshii», pp. 01-16& 
Aristotle's Oonoeptioii of tiie Stated bj Andrew Oeea 

Ksdley, pp. 166-222. 
Bpienmsy bj William Leoosid Conrteeyi pp. 228-3i8. 
PolybiiiSi by James Lei|^ SferadiAii^DftTidsQii, p^ 



Stadien sur Qeaohiokto dar grieehiaehiai LehitToaA HImI 
Leipsig^ 1872. 
Bannami, Sail Madrldk 

Lehrbnoh dar griecdiiadieii Antiqiiiiaitao. 4 Bda. 6to 
Aiifl. FreiborK 1882-1889. Bd. I: StoatsaltarMfliei^ 
▼on Viktor Thumser, 1889. ^ 

Manual of the Politieal Antiqnitiea of Gceeee^ historieall^ 
considered. From tlie German. Otxfotd, 1886. 
mdaobnoid, ]>r. KarL 

Geeohiohto nnd System der Bedhto- nod StaatophiloaopliieL 
Leipsigi 1860. (Greeoe and Bome.) 
■MikiBt nanaa. 

Italy and Her Invaders. 8 vols. Ozf <nd, 1880-1899. 
HnUefi Bemhard. 

Die Constanzer Bef ormation und die Konkordato von 1418. 
Leipziflr, 1867. 
Hnnter, IXniliam A 

A Systematic and Historical Exposition of Boman Law in 
the Order of a Code, Embodying the Institutes of Oaina 
and the Institutes of Justinian, translated into TCngliA 
by J. Ashton Cross. LondoUi 1876. 
Disring, Rudolpli Ton. 

Gtoist des rbmischen Bechts auf den verschiedenen Stof en 
seiner Entwicklung. 4te Aufl. 3 Bde. 1874-1878. 
Dme, Joseph Anton Friedrlch ^nihdm. 

B6mi8che Geschichte. 6 Bde. Leipzig, 1868-1879. 
History of Bome. 6 vols. Translated. London, 1871-1882. 
Jackson, Henry. 

The Fifth Book of the Nicomaohean Ethics of Aristotk^ 
Cambridge and London, 1879. 
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Histoire de 1a teinioe pdlitiqae danB wm rapporti «feo la 
morale. 9^ id. 2tom8. Pari8»1887. 

Lea Iiutitatiaiis aooiales et le dfoit eiTil 4 Spaita. 
2-«L Paria, 1880. 



Geaohiohte des daatMhen Yolket teit dem Auigtag das 

Mittelalten. 8Bde. Fteilmrg im Breisgan, 1888-1894. 

History of the Oennan People at the Cloee of the Middle 

AgeSi translated by M. A. Mitohell and A. M. Christie. 

2 Tols. 8t LouiSi Ma 

Jaaka, Edward. 

Law and Politiea in the Middle Agea, with a aynoptio 
table of sooroes. New York, 1898. 
Jeardala, Charlaa Bractallat 

La Philosophie de St Thomaa d'Aqoin. 2 toma. Paria, 
1858. 
lawftt aad CampbelL 

Plato's BepubliOy Greek Text 8 Tda. Oxford, 189i. 
Vol. I: Text; II: Eaaaya; III: Notea. 
Jewitt, Rer. Beojas^ 

The Dialoguea of Plato, tranalated into Sngliah with 
Analyses and Introduction. 3d ed. 5 vols. Lcmdoni 
1892. Vol. Ill: The Republic; IV: The Statesman; 
V: TheLawa. 
The Politiea of Aristotle, translated into English with 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and 
Indices. 2 toIs. Oxford, 1885. 
Karlowa, OCte. 

B6mische Bechtsgesohichte. Leipaig, 188B. 
Eaafmaan, Oeorg. 

Deutache Geaohiohte bia anf Karl den Groaaen. S Bde. 
Leipzig, 1880-1881. 
KsayoB, Irsderie George. 

Ariatotle on the Gonatitution of Athena. Introduction, 

Greek Text Sded. London and Oxford, 1892. (GiTea 

full list of authoritiea on the Conatitutioo of Athena, 

pp. Ixv-lxvii) 

Ariatotle on the Constitution of Athens. Translated with 

and Notes. London, 1891. 
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UbsBCAy IE* BsldifMr* 

Manilio di Padova. Padiii»188S. 
Literttn, lools nndii Jvlimi. 

M Anoize oonoeniaiit Pinfinenoe dn gtoieiine tor 1a doo> 
trine dot jurisoonmiltes ramains. In the lUmoizw da 
PAoad&nie des menoes moraleB et politiqiieB (Fiii% 
1860), Tom. X, pp. 579-685. 
Tjariairi, RvdoUo. 

Pagan and Christian "Bontft Illiifltraited* Boafcon and 
New York, 1893. 
laai^ Jkadmr. 

The Politics of Aristotlei Xntvddnetoiy Bssaya (fram Bo- 
land and Lang's edition of the Politics). London, 1888. 
jManraSiCa ^^Eafioois. 

L'figlise et r Jitat. Stoma. BmelleSi 1868-1860. (Tom. 

I: La mojren 8ge.) 
Histoire dn droit des gens et des relations intematinnakwi. 
j^des snr lliistoire de I'hnmanitt. 18toms. BmxaUeSy 
1860-1870. Tom.n: LaOrtee; III: Borne; lY: La 
Ghristianisme; VI: La Papanttf et Fempire. 
Ltfiass (Xniest) et Ramliaad (Hired). 

Histoire gAiAcale dn 4s siMle 4 nos joora. 12 toma. 
Paris, 1898-1901. 
LeSy Henry C* 

Studies in Church History. The Bise of the Temporal 
Power; Benefit of Clergy; Excommunication; The 
Early Church and Slavery. 8yo. Philadelphia and 
London, 1869. 
Lechkr, Ootthard Victor. 

Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Beforma* 

tion. 2 Bde. Leipzig, 1873. 
John Wiclif and his English Precursors (abridged trans* 
lation of the above). Translated by Peter Lorimer. 
2 vols. London, 1878. 
Loos, Isaac Althans. 

Studies in the Politics of Aristotle and the Bepublio of 
Plato. Bulletin of the University of Iowa: Studies in 
Sociology, Economics, Politics and History. YoL L 
296 pp. The University Press, 1899. 
Mahlllon, Dom. John (ed.). 

Life and Works of Saint Bernard, Abbot of Clairvans, 
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translated and edited with additional notea by Samuel 
J. Bales. 4 vols. London, 1889^1896. 
Macjnlay, Thooias B. 

Critioaly Historical and Miscellaneous Essays. 6 toIs. 
New York, 1860. 
llaciDSBslSy Lord. 

Studies in Roman Law, with ComparatiTe Views of the 
Laws of France, England and Scotland. 3d ed. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1870. 
Ifaliaflj, Rer. John P. 

History of Classical Greek Literature. 2 toIs. New 
York, 1880. 
Kalne, Sir Hnry Sumner. 

Ancient Law : Its connection with the early history of 
society and its relation to modem ideas. 16th ed* 
London, 1897. 
Kathsws, Shailer. 

Select Medieval Documents and other material illustrating 
the History of Church and Empire, 764 ▲•D.-1264 a.d. 
Boston, 1892. 
llerifale, Charles. 

History of the Romans under the Empire. 7 vols. Lcmdon, 

1862. 
The Conversion of the Roman Empire. New York, 1866. 
Msjer, Bdnard. 

Forschungen zur alten (Jeschichte. 2 Bde. in 1. Halle, 
1892. 
MUman, Hnry Hart. 

History of Latin Christianity. 2d ed. 8 toIs. New 
York and Boston, 1862. 
lOrH D. CarL 

Die Publizistik im Zeitalter Oregors VIL Leipadg, 1894. 
Koellsr, unihtfm Xmst 

Lehrbuch der Kirchengesohichte. 3 Bde. Freiburg L Bw, 

1889-1894. 
History of the Christian Church. Translated from the 
Oerman by Andrew Rutherford. 2 toIs. Loodoni 
1892-1893. 
^'^^^x Robert von* 

Die Cteschichte und Literatur der Staatswissensehaftea 

3 Bde. Erlangen, 1866-1868. 
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Li LlvMi du gouf^niBBMnt dst soil i A Xiiitii OM t u iy 
Inndi Venkm of Igidb CUiniift't XNi^ 
/VMp^mi; from tiia Kfirr MS. Witi^ iDteodnofekn 
and Notes. New York, 1S89. 



Tj^fn^ffftHifff fllnlmoalili SBdi^ StoAnlL LdpsiblBTft- 

1«77. 
Bfimiflohfl Gesohiekto. Bde. 1-4 nnd & fltoAnfl. Beriiii» 

18i»-18S7, 1885. (Bd. 4 not inuad.) 
The IBstoiy of Bome, tnadaled bgr William P. Didkaoii. 

StoU. New Toik, 189B. 
PKnrinees of tiie Boman Bmpife^ tUMulatod bgr WiDUnn 

P. IMokwni. STola. New Toil:, 1887. 

Ibpn^ Bdwafd* 

Stodies in Itamte. Seoond Series. Qift»d, 1889. 

Ibnji W&Uam C»qf • 

Outlines of Boman Law, eomprisiiq; its EBstoriesl Oiowtt 
and Ctaneral Prine^les. London and New Toik, 1884. 

IIMey»Jeiui* 

MaohiaTelli (Bomanes Lseboie, 1807). London, 180T. 

Ibjpk^ John Birm (ed. and trans.). 

Imperatoris Instiniani Institattonnm Libri qnattoor. 
With Introdootion, Gommentaiy, Exounus and Trans- 
lation. 2 vols. Clarendon Press, 1883. (Vol. I: Text; 
II: Translation.) 
Mairiissdy Janss. 
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Abel : i^mbol of prtortfaood, 171. 

AehMm Leagoe« 100; PdjUm a 
hostage of, 114. 

Jlgidiiie Bomanue (Coloxma): hk 
txeetiae on politioB, 906 ; holds the 
kingdom to be higher than the 
dty-state, 900 ; prefers monarchy, 
210 ; his dassiflcation of law and 
rifl^ts, 210 ; on nnlTeml pr op erty 
rifl^ts of Pope, 217. 

JBneas SylTins: his work oo the 
Roman Empire, 288. 

.Atolian Leagoe, 100. 

Agobard, Biriiop of Lyons, 182. 

Ailly, Peter of, 260. 

Alexander VI (Pope), polk^ of. 



Alexander the Great: effect of his 
oonqoests on Greek philosophy 
and politics, 00; oonqoests of, 
promoted cosmopolitism, 104-106. 

Ambrose, Bishop of Biilan : relations 
with the emperors, 138; asserts 
theory of sacerdotal authority 
OTer emperors, 166 ; denies impe- 
rial lifjbi over churches, 166 ; on 
greater dignity of bishops as com- 
pared with princes, 170 ; acts of, 
dted in medisTsl argument, 176. 

Aquinas: see Thomas. 

Arsgon: a fief of the Pope, 140; 
power of nobles in, 268. 

Areopagus: constitotion and func- 
tions of, 12 ; as reformed by Solon, 
18; under democratic constitu- 
tion, 16 ; suggestions of, in Plato** 
IiOtet, 46. 

Aristocracy : in early Greek states, 
2, 8; relatiTc eioellenos of, in 



PlaU>*s SftaUamtn^ 88; a puis 
form of goremment in Aristotle, 
72; based on virtue, 76; ideally 
the best form, 78; causes and 
prevenUves of rsTolution in, 88 ; 
in Polybius*s theoiy, 116 ; Cloero's 
conception of, 120 ; Wyclifb*STlew 
of, 262 ; IfachiaTelli on, 80^-800. 

Aristotle : compared with Plato, 40 ; 
study of existing constitutions, 60 ; 
his method and his ideal, 61 ; dl^ 
tingnishes politics from ethics, 61 ; 
interested in practical rather than 
Ideal politics, 68 ; doctrines as to 
justice, lifjbtM and equity, 64; 
general Greek postulates of his 
theory, 08 ; on the conciliation of 
liberty and authority, 04 ; on the 
supremacy of public opinion and 
law, 06 ; on the soTcreign^of the 
people, 06 ; on the tliree neces- 
sary organs of gOTcmment, 06; 
on the political influence of eco- 
nomic conditions, 06 ; decline of 
his school after Alexander, 101 ; 
compared with Polybius, 118; 
introduction of his works Into 
Western Europe, 100; influence 
in scholasticism, 101 ; on Si. 
Thomases theory, 102, 106, 100, 
202, 208, 206; on Jlgldins Ro- 
menus, 208; on foorteentb-oen- 
tury adTeisarles of Papacy, 221 ; 
on Dante, 280; oo Ifarriglio of 
Padua, 288; oo Ockam, 246; re- 
lation of, to Haohiafelli, 201, 204 
e< M9., 206, 806, 806, 807, 800, 816. 
See also Poiiiie$. 

Athens: hegemony of, in Peniai 
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wiKii 6 ; faflimnoB of iti oomtlta* 
tkm on Greek poUtiotl theory^ 
6 ; olMBes of peopto in, 11 ; eari^ 
arisfeoeratio government <^, IS; 
lefonns \tf Solon in, 12 ; tyxanny 
of Pielstnitiis in, 18; demoonrtio 
poli<7 of Ktolethenee and Peridee, 
14 ; oonetitational ayatem In fifth 
oentorj B.O., 14 ; oazxied liberty to 
minona exoeaa (Fla4o), 40 ; infln- 
enoe of, on Flato^a Xotof, 46; 
Axiatotle*a wovk on the oonattta- 
tion of, 60; alic^tly cateemed l^ 
MaflhiftTem, 2M. 

Angnatine, Biidiop of Wippo : infln- 
enoe of, 184; hia Cfhttoi IMi^ 
166 ; exaltation of fotore life aa 
oompared with earthly, 167 ; Jnatl- 
fioatlonof daveiy, 167 ; on jnatloe 
In the atate, 168 ; Inflnenoe of, on 
niedi»?al reaaoning, 168; Inflnp 
enoe of, on adholaatteinn, 101 ; on 
St llicnnaa*a theoiy of Uw, 192; 
on hia theory of daveiy, 100. 

AngoatlnQa Trimnphna: hia theoiy 
of papal power, 218^ 

AognatOB Caear: hia modification 
of the Roman oonstitation, 112. 

Avignon, aeat of Papacy removed 
to, 160. 

Baael, Ck)ancil of, 260; more radi- 
cal than Constance, 270 ; follows 
theory of Cusaniis, 271 ; is de- 
feated by Pope, 276. 

Bernard, St (of Clairvaaz) : vnit- 
ings of, 162 ; general character of, 
181 ; his work De ConsideraHone, 
182 ; criticism of papal adminis- 
tration, 188; doctrine of **the 
two swords,'* 184. 

Boniface Vm : conflict with Philip 
the Fair, 160, 218, 216, 224. 

Bmtos, a Stoic, 106. 

Cnaar Boigia, judgment of BCachi»- 
velli on, 801, 811. 



Canon Lawt oontent and ioipovt 
tanoe of, In foorteenlh eentoiy, 
228; inihwinfle on Danle» 980; 
ignoied l7 Haehiftvelll, SOL 

Caatfle, power of nohlea in, 268. 

Gato the Genaor: and tho Gvaak 
phfloaopheiB, 114. 

Cato the Younger, n 8toio« 108. 

Cenaor: in tho Bomaa oonatllnlkQ, 
106,118. 

diailemagne : oiowned Xaqpeacor, 
189, 14S; ooronatiai of, aa 
atraed 1^ mediwal 
176. 

Chariea vm of Franoe, S88, S80L 

Chariea Martel, 189, 14L 

Cheek and balanoe: nrineiDle asl 
forth by P^lybfaii^ 117; actoal 
working at Borne, 119. 

Chxematiatioa : reUrtion to tiwiiflm- 
loB In Ariatoile, 60. 

Ouiatian Chnroh: eaiiy wganlM 
tlonof,18S; incieaae of Ha powier 
in deellnteg Weatem Bmpiie, 18B; 
inflnenoe of Teotona on, 184 ; eon- 
dition of. In Baatem Bmpisa, 186; 
divided into Greek and Boman, 
188. 

Cicero: Stoic influences in, 106; 
purpose of his De Bepublica and 
Dt LegibuSj 119; on origin and 
nature of state, 120 ; on forma of 
government, 120 ; compared vrith 
Polybius, 121 ; his doctrine of 
natural law and righta, 128 ; thia 
doctrine criticised, 124 ; influenoe 
of, on Augustine, 167, 168 ; inflo- 
ence on St Thomas's theory of 
law, 102. 

Citizens: constitute the state. In 
Plato, 46 ; not to engage in com- 
merce or trades, 46; limited to 
6040 in the Laws, 46 ; Aristotte 
on qualiflcationa of, 64 ; working 
classes not qualifled as, in Arla- 
totle, 82 ; under Republican con- 
atitntlon of Borne, 107, 111 ; after 
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OMmolla, lis. See alio Goemo- 
poUtliiii. 

Cttj-sUte: the ideal of Plato's phi- 
loeophy, 47 ; aasomed as typical 
organization by Plato and Aria- 
totle, 03 ; supplanted as type by 
military empire, 90 ; held less per- 
leet than the proTinoe and king- 
dom, 107, 200; in Italy, 287; in 
Maohia¥em*s i^osophy, 817. 

CItU Law : content and importance 
of, in fourteenth century, 222; 
influence on Dante, 280 ; ignored 
l7BCaohia¥elli,201. Seealso Jus- 
tinian. 

Clement Y, 218. 

CloTis : founds Prankish monarohy, 
141. 

Comitia: functions of, in Boman 
constitution, 107, 100, 112 ; demo- 
cratic element in constitution 
(Polybius), 118. 

Conmionwealth in Cicero and Ifaoh- 
iaTclli : see Democracy. 

Communism: in Plato*s Bqimblie^ 
80 ; Aristotle's criticism of Plato's 
ideas, 68. 

Consent of the gOTemed, as basis of 
goremment: Plato on, 40 ; Marsig- 
lio on, 261 ; Cusanus on, 271, 278. 

Constance, Council of, 268 ; hostili^ 
to Wydifle and Hues, 286 ; adopU 
Oerson's theories, 270. 

Constantino : reforms Roman admin- 
istration, 118 ; adopts Christianity, 
182. See also Donation. 

Constitution: defined by Aristotle, 
06; pure and corrupt forms of, 
according to Aristotle, 71 ; should 
embody principle of cheek and 
balance (Polybius), 118, (Cicero), 
121 ; reform of, a serious ttak 
(HaohiaTelli), 812; relation of, 
to custom and law (MaehlaTelli), 
818. 

Consuls: functions of, in Roman 
ooostitotion, 106, 100, IIS; 



naiehic element in oonstitation 
(Polybius), 116. 

CorponUion: Cusanus's conception 
of, 274 ; legal theory of, influential 
in condliar era, 277; furnished 
model for organisation and action 
of general council, 278 ; conception 
of, worked against monarohy, 270. 

Cosmopolitism: brou^^t into promi- 
nence by Stoics, 104 ; growth and 
influence of, 106. 

Council : see General CoundL 

Cusanus: see Nicholas of Cues. 

Dante Aligfaieri : his political point 
of yiew, 280 ; argument for uni- 
Tersal monarohy, 281 ; interpre- 
tation of Roman history, 282 ; on 
the Holy Roman Empire, 288; 
refutation of pro-papal arguments, 
284. 

Decretalists, Danto on, 288. 

Dtfenmr Pads : see Manrigtio. 

Demagogue : produces rsTolution in 
democracies, 87. 

Democracy : disliked by Plato, 82 ; 
its place in the succession of go?* 
emmental forms, 88 ; the best and 
the worst government, 86 ; based 
on the principle of liberty, 80; 
and equality, 40 ; a corrupt form 
of gOTcmment iu Aristotle, 72; 
is really the rule of the poor o?er 
the rich, 74 ; based on liberty and 
equality, 76 ; form and functions 
of gOTemmental organs in, 76; 
where the poor are much more 
numerous than the rich, the best 
state, 70 ; c au s es of reToluUon in, 
87 ; prerentiTes of rerdntioo in, 
88; in Polybius*s theory, 116; 
Cicero's conception of , 120 ; Hadi- 
laTcUi's ideas of go?enunent In, 
807, 817 €t fsg. 

Deposition of mooaieht ri^^t d, 
asserted after Oregoiy VII, 174 ; 
tents and pwoedents In aoppotl 
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of idjhli 17f 3 ttMoij of Tbomm 
AqpiiiiM OBt S07 ; tiiMwy ol AQgn»> 
tfauMi Tilnmplnui OB, S1& 
Tikitafmilitn in Hflimn dOBfltttn* 
ll0B,108; llMlilftftlll Ott, 8ia 

JMieMifMi on JMv, liiolil«vo]li*i : 
olilofllf ft itndjr of tbB BontaB% 
S08; ft itadj of tlift ■trong x«piib> 
Ho, 5M, 807; nniiionl doetrinoi 
of;SM-SM; imieUgioiiidootrtiiot 
of; 800; ttoir of hnnuui niton 
In. 806: 4m tiy^in i'^tM?4 iiTf fiftwiiil- 
iilgdomtnkn,818; ontliomfti&- 

817. 
SIfino xiifbt of ktngi s tiiooiy oi; bi 

Ifiddlo A«8ft, 177; diioMd lor 

ftopdi monftTohi, 8S6b 
Popfttfon of Oomrtftntino, 175 ; Bator 

DiiMs on, 888; Donlo on, 88i; 

dlmoditod by fuMiiwii ind VftOft, 

860; tgnond l7 IfaobkmOi, 881- 
Diibofti, Foior: his dootrino ao to 

Frmoh numftiolij ind 



Duel, Dante*8 thoory of, 888. 

Soonomic condltioDs : political influ- 
ence of, recognized by Aristotle, 
74, 86, 96; divided the Roman 
people and rained the Republic, 
110 ; Ifaohiavelli on influence of, 
807. 

Boonomics : distingnJahed by Aris- 
totle from chrematiBtics, 60. 

Education : importance and system 
of, in Plato's BqmbliCy 81; in 
Plato's Lawi, 88, 48 ; Aristotle's 
qrstem of, 88, 84; a preTentive 
of revolution, 90; indispensable 
function of state in Plato and 
Aristotle, 93. 

Kkklesia : under Solonian constitu- 
tion at Athens, 18; under the 
democratic constitution, 14. 

Empire, Holy Roman: origin and 



oil Mis nJMmm of 
Qonnaiiy and Ifeaij imdHr, 14A; 

fliBlnSflESflflA OL fift 

oontaiy, li8; nkn of; 
aiiiiod br vopf^ 3^1 totkf^ 
llMQcy as to, 180; Tbontitttft- 
otf of, 801; niatifv fairigiiill. 
omoo of, bBk fonviosnai oeDtmjt 
884; Dante** pte lor i<6Mi k^ 
888 ; dttfiled l7 lUntflo, itt. 
BBglftDdt ft flof of tho Popt^ U8; 
aobleo oraabed in, 868. 



•Bdor, 108; 
and MiMad polStloa, 108; 
triaoB of, as to aoolMj, law 
jnafjiwi 108. 
BqpOUsr: Uia lomdatloii of 



noy , 40 ; abaolnio aod prapOfftloB- 



■te. 411 s motfcrtd of <Piin^ 
detormiMd by, 41 ; taiioaa lOmm 
of, tho gHMfil oanw of 
Hon, 88; o^ men liiidBr 
law, 188, 878. 

Sqdty: ddbied by Aiklotie, M; 
joim of 8ali8biiiy*B kteft of, 188. 

Bthios: Aristotle's treatment of to 
relation to politics, 61 ei nq,; 
aeipU9i(ad from politics I7 Maohi- 
avelli, 296. 

Excommunication: early theory and 
practice of, 144, 146 ; held analo- 
gous with death penalty in Moealo 
law, 174 ; Peter Dubois on papal 
employment of, 229; subject to 
control of secular sovereign (Ifar- 
siglio), 248 ; Wydifle's theory of, 
268. 

Executive: distinguished from legis- 
lator by BfaisigUo, 840; by Co- 
sanus, 274. 

Expansion : BCaohiavelli's idea ol^ 
and its influence, 828. 

FMeral government: In Gieeoe aftot 

Alexander, 100. 
Ferdinand of Spain, 886, 887. 
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FMdftl arifloenojf daeUnt of, In 

fifteenth oentory, 866. 
Ilorenoe: centre of Reneiwance, 

800; workingi of gOTemment in, 

aoi. 

Vonne of Qoyeniment: in FUto*s 
Bepul>lic,9S; in Plftto*s Staie^ 
•MA, 86 ; Ariatotle*! elAeeiflcation 
of, 78; principles underlying, 
76; Arietotle*! test of ezoel- 
lenoe in, 70 ; in Polybiue, 116 ; in 
Cicero, 120 ; MachlATelll on, 806 

France: strength of royal power in, 
during thirteenth century, 160; 
nobles crushed in, 866 ; has mixed 
form of govenunent (Qerson), 



Franciscans : their theoiy of eran- 
gelical poverty, 886. 

Frankish monarchy: saved popes 
from Lombards, 189; eariy his- 
tory of, 141 ; medittval theoiy as 
to origin of, 226. 

Frederick Barbsrossa, encourage- 
ment of lawyers by, 170. 

Frederick the Great: on Haohia- 
▼eUl, 888. 

French monarchy : its influence on 
political theory in fourteenth cen- 
tury, 228 ; theory of its indepen- 
dence of pope and emperor, 886 ; 
Dubois on hegemony of, 220; its 
control over the popes at Avignon, 
286. 

Friendship : considered by Plato an 
important principle In politics, 
40. 

Gelasins (Pope) : dictum as to the 
two powers, 166, 167, 168. 

General Council: French lawyers* 
theory of, 887; fourteenth-cen- 
tury imperialisU* theoiy of, 888 ; 
Maraiglio*s theory as to oiganisa- 
tion and functions of, 241 ; Mar- 
siglio on representation fai, 861 ; 



Ockam*s scheme of r e pr ese ptat ton 
in, 868 ; introduced into eonstito- 
tion of the church, 868; theoiy 
of the corporation applied to^ 
877-87& 

Germany : relations with Italy under 
Holy Roman Empire, 144 ; power 
of nobles in, 866. 

Gerson: his condliar theoiy, 866; 
theory of necessity as basis of 
council, 866 ; on plenary power, 
867 ; his preference for mixed 
form of government, 860 ; moder* 
ate views pf, 870. 

Government: origin of, according to 
Polybius, 116 ; distinguished from 
state by ICandglio, 860. See also 
Forms. 

Gratian : the Deereium of, 168 ; on 
the two powers, 166 ; dictum of, 
as to subordination of princes to 
church, 180. 

Greece: early political institutions 
of, 8 el 9eq. ; conflict of oligarchy 
and democracy in, 4 ; influences 
making for national unity in, 6 ; 
effect of Persian and Peloponne- 
sian wars in, 10; Aristotle oo 
constitutional transformation in, 
86 ; characterisUo political life of, 
extinguished by Alexander, 00; 
persLstence of forms of city-state 
in, 100. 

Greeks: sssumed by Plato and Aris- 
totle to be superior to other races, 
08. 

Gregory I (the Great) : influence oC, 
in development of Papacy, 188 ; 
character of, 168 ; view of, as to 
chief end of imperial authority, 
160 ; influence of, on political lit- 
erature, 160; on medieval rea- 
soning, 168. 

Gregory VII: reforming decrees oC, 
146; conflict with Henry IV, 
147 ; writin^i of, 168 ; on the 
dogma of the two powen^ I662 



on grattsr dignity of piiMti •■ 
oompMOd with prinoes, 170 ; on 
Jnrlfldiotion olpiieitoo?erprinoe«« 

na 

H«IlMt MeGveMe. 

HellanJftio: moral and Intelleotoal 
tjpe« 00; literatoie lacking in 
original politioal thooi^t, 101; 
flpirtt tnuiafonndd Roman govocn- 
ment in Baat, 181. 

HeloUi: position at, in l^iartan 
ttal8,7. 

Heniy IV: oonfliot with Qngaaey 
Vn, 147 ; writfaigi of, leSL 

Henry Vn, Bmperor, 218. 

Henry vn, of Enc^and, 860» 888. 

Hoaiod: politioal point of tiew of, 
10. 

HUdehrand : aee Gragory VIL 

ffinomar, Arohlilahop of i^i>^i»wf| 
188 ; on the dogma of the two 
powers, 188 ; on the Jorisdiotion 
of priests orer prinoes, 178. 

Hobbes, resemUanoe of Maehia- 
TeUito,808. 

Homer: depicts patriaxohal regime, 
18. 

Horace: an Epicurean in view of 
life, 104. 

Household : distinguished from state 
by Aristotle, 67 et seq. 

Hundred Tears* War, 256. 

Huss: promotes ideas of Biarsigllo 
and Wyoliffe, 264-266; con- 
demned by Council of Constance, 
265. 

Imperialism: sought in yain by 
Athens and Sparta, 6 ; no proper 
aim for indiyidual or state, accord- 
ing to Plato, 46; according to 
Aristotle, 81 ; the necessary aim 
of a state according to Machiavelli, 
205, 815, 328. 

Imperium ConHnuum, 180; ignored 
by Biaohiayelli, 801. 



InnoeeBt Ills eart s p ri fo fafinewia 
of, 140 ; wiitinigi of, 188 ; on the 
two pow«Bi, 187 ; on the graster 
dignity of prieeta as oonpaied 
with prinoes, 171 ; oo JuiadietiaB 
of priests over prinoes, 178 ; on 
the nnlTersal draioh, 180. 

IhTeititnxes: oonfliot OTsr, 148. 

Inaelitish states theooiatio char- 
aeterof, 184; oonaideKedamiied 
government by Geaeson, 870. 

Italy: xelatioiis with Gefnuoiy 
under Holy Bomaa Bmpiie, 144 ; 
pdlitleal oondition of, in Maehift- 
TelU*s time, 887, 880. 

Im$ OMle: ehaiaeter of, 118; 
blended with tes ^mlfiMi, 187. 

Nm GenHwm: duvaeter of, 118; 
blended with tes cMIe, 1ST; 
identified with ins fuiliimls, 118 ; 
Umits human Vtgislatfon (Ookm), 

Jeremiah, God^s eomrniarion to, 178i. 

Jerome, inflnence of, 184. 

Jesos: unpolitical eh ai aete r of hia 
teaching, 168, 177 ; held to inife 
distinguished spiritual from seoo- 
lar power, 167 ; power to bind 
and loose conferred by, 178 ; 
pastoral power giyen to Peter by, 
178. 

John XXn : conflict of, with Lewis 
of Bavaria, 218, 218, 286 ; oontro- 
veiRy with Franciscans, 288. 

John of Jandun: attacks John 
XXII,287 ; collaborates onD^sM- 
8or Pads, 288. 

John of Paris : his work in behalf 
of Philip the Fair, 226. 

John of Salisbury : general charac- 
ter of, 181 ; on ** the two swords,** 
186 ; his Polyorotietw, 186 ; po« 
litical ideas of, 186 ; on tyranU 
and tyrannicide, 187. 

Julius CsBsar: his modiflcatkm of 
the Boman constitution. 111. 
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Juiili! work of, In Romui Em- 
pile, 127 ; work of, in fourteenth 
century, 222. 

Juetice : immutable, according to 
Plato, 27 ; real subject of Plato*s 
Bepublic^ 28 ; definition and rela- 
tion to law in Aristotle, 64 ; Epi- 
curean yiew of, 108 ; Stoic yiew 
of, 104 ; distinguishes pure from 
corrupt forms of government 
(Polybius), 116 ; Cicero*s concep- 
tion of, 122 ; Augustine on, 168 ; 
Thomas Aquinas on, 196 ; Dante 
on, 281. 

Justinlan*s Digest: study of, at 
Bologna, 170 ; basis of the Civil 
Law, 222. See also avil Law. 

Kingdom : a self-sufficing political 
organization in Thomas Aquinas, 
108 ; theory of, in John of Paris, 
226 ; Ockam*s definition of, 246. 

Kleisthenes: legislation of, at 
Athens, 14 ; democratic reforms 
disliked by Plato, 46. 

Law : written and unwritten, distin- 
guished by Socrates, 28; com- 
pared by Plato with discretion of 
all-wise philosopher, 86 ; as basis 
of classification of governments 
by Plato, 86 ; indispensable in 
aetual states, 87 ; written, cannot 
do away with unwritten, 42 ; held 

^^ Aristotle to be better than man 
as sovereign, 71 ; supreme over all 
personality in Plato and Aristotle, 
06; Cicero on divine origin of, 
128 ; held to be source of rights 
(<iw), 128; will of prince has 
force of (Roman iuristi), 120; 
defined and classified by Thomas 
Aquinas, 102; rational and voli- 
tional elemenU hi, 108 ; dassified 
Iff .Agldius Romanus, 210 ; the 
basis of government (ICanigllo), 
280 ; Cusanus*s theoiy of ooosent 
•■ baslB of, 278. 

2* 



Law§ (I%€) of Flalo: his only 
strictly political work, 27 ; em- 
bodies a practicable code for an 
actual state, 87 ; communism of 
the Republic abandoned, 88; 
amount of private property lini> 
ited, 80 ; people classified accord- 
ing to wealth, 80 ; governmental 
organization a mean between 
monarchy and democracy, 80; 
combines liberty and authority, 
40; magistrates and asBemblies, 
41 ; the nocturnal council, 42 ; the 
theory of the exposS de mot^ft 42 ; 
miscellaneous sul^ects treated, 
48; Athenian institutions incor- 
porated in, 46 ; suggests an Attft- 
dzed Sparta, 07. 

Legislation : less useful than educa- 
tion in maintaining social order, 
81 ; no place in ideal state, 86 ; 
distinguished by Marsi^io from 
executive function, 240. 

Leo I, Bishop of Rome: saved 
Rome from Attila, 184. 

Leo ni: crowns Chariemagne, 
180. 

Levites: regarded as prefiguring 
Christian priesthood, 164; Judi- 
cial authority of, as tjrpe of saoei^ 
dotal Jurisdiction, 178. 

Lewis ol Bavaria : confiict of, with 
John XXU, 218, 218, 286. 

Liberty : the principle of demoorapy, 
80 ; not incompatible with snl4<N»- 
Uon to law (Aristotle), 04 ; Dante 
on, 281 ; lfaohiavelli*s conoepCton 
of, 817. 

Lombards, career of. In Italy, 187 
elfsg. 

Lothaire, King of Lorralne« oootio- 
versy over divorce of, 146. 

Louis XI of France, 266, 286. 

Lycorgus : institutions ascribed tO| 
In Sparta, 8; Influence of hli 
Institutions on Plato's theory, 44 1 
pnlaed by Pdybliii, 116. 
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liMndOllt HmMHT €11 Vllkil'OMMt 

oonnooHoii wHHk Hit nooit of| 
61. 
Wai»M« m I iimfliiid tar TXiir 

DaboifaL S88: SmoMiii nolllln in 
liBM of» 986 6t aeff. ; billnniot of 
abioliite wma>rehi oii« 286; iii- 
UniMiii **!# mHiffuml itatfHi ^n**- S87: 

^<iiw<^^i 1Mb cim in llaraiiot. 886: 
tnfliiiiDos of R6iiftlMUii06 OB. 886 : 
his nMUiod, 801; hli jpoini of 
Ti0w» 868 ; oompftnd with Aii»> 

of«r Qraeooy 806; wyiiiHoa of 
pdlilios fKOBi «IIiIqI| 806 ; •ttlliidA 
towiid lellgloiiyOOO; linttialtfm 

tetllA BtmiM' mill. 601 : iitiiillni 
xmI, not idMl, pottftta, 606; 
takM HoUmiaii ttoir of hunia 
ttitof, 608 ; mKawhaintie indhid- 
nallHB of, 606; onfonM of for- 
tfimiaiiL 807 : snMmlaiL tin idMil 
of, 800; OD the n ylnM l on of 
prinoelj power, 811 ; on oUsii- 
iloii of power 1^ rtpiibUoi, 616 ; 
on tlio imporUttioe of mOtary 
force, 814 ; on the art of tyranny, 
816 ; on the principles of repab- 
lican goYemment, 817 ; on party 
oontroyerdes, 820; influence of, 
in political theory, 322. 

Majority : Marsiglio on role of, 260. 

BCanegold of Latterbach, 162. 

Marcos Anrelios, Stoic doctrines of, 
106. 

Marsiglio of Padua : attacks John 
XXII, 237 ; on the corruption of 
the times, 230 ; on popular sover- 
eign^ in state, 840, 250 ; on pop- 
ular sovereignty in church, 241 ; 
on distinction between ecclesias- 
tical and secular functions, 242 ; 
on the limits of priestly authority, 
243 ; on the Petrine dogma, 244; 
on sovereignty (plenary power), 
840; on representative system, 
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eniuwii te 
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pevots fram flan d IMjt 186; 

^^tead off slopped Is Wssl bQf 

Ghailss MarliL Hi. 
MimiffftbTT based on ii ilni i l i J i t of 

•nthotiiy, 86; oonsidflNd 

Heally an Inqposiflils 

by Axfslolls, 76 ; Folybtarto tilBoqr 
of, 116; TliOBMS Aqolnas on, 

ndor of, a mess ageni of pssfls 
(Maalitto),8IO; OQiESBion,8i6; 
Wyettfle*s viow ol| 868; MMd* 
sveQi^s jodgsMnl on, 608l 8sn 
alsotJntfiBnL 

National monazohy: tendency to 
development of, 266; realised in 
Europe, 286; BCaohiavelli's con- 
ception of, 810. 

Natural law: Stoic doctrine of, 
104 ; Cicero's conception of, 188- 
124; Thomas Aquinas on, Itt, 
104 ; JEgidius Romanns on, 811; 
relation of Pope to p r op erty 
under, 210 ; Umits all human \tfgm^ 
lation (Ockam), 248 ; ignored by 
MachiaveUl, 207. 

Natural ri^^t or ri^^ts (ins notn- 
ToU) : Aristotle on, 64 ; Cioero 
on, 124 ; all men equal in (Roman 
jurists), 128 ; Thomas Aquinas on, 
100 ; idea of, in fifteenth osntoiy, 
281. 

Nature : as used by Aristotle, 61 ; 
by Cioero, 184. 
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Htw Tftitammit, Infloanoe of, In 
madinTAl nMoning, 168. 

NioholM I : confliot with Lothmire 
of Lorraine, 146 ; writingi of, 102. 

NIoholM V, policy of, 288. 

NlobolM of Com : ditoradito Dona- 
tion of Oonatantine, 260 ; his 2>« 
OoneordanUa CathoUea^ 271 ; his 
thsory of harmonj, 271 ; general 
oooneQ as aooroe of power in both 
state and ohoroh, 272; consent 
tlM basis of all authority, 278; 
on popolar soTerelgnty, 274; 
CD representation in goTsmment, 
276 ; becomes sapportsr of Fope, 
278. 

JiUowia€k§an MtMa^ Aristotle's, 
64. 

Noah : i^mbol of priesthood, 171. 

Odhlooracy: In Polyblos*s theory, 
116. 

Ockam, William of: 221; attacks 
John XXn, 287; obscority of 
his method, 244; his poUtical 
works and general conceptions, 
246-246 ; on the fonctions of state 
and goremment, 247; on soTcr- 
eignty (plenary power), 240; on 
repreeentatiTe system, 262; doc- 
trines of, promoted hj Wyclifb 
and Hues, 266. 

OfBces : lot compared wHh election 
as method of filling, 41 ; shoold be 
held in torn bj all citisens,66; 
appropriate methods of filling, in 
democracy, ollgarohy and polity 
respectlTely, 76, 77 ; rotation in, 
the principle in oligarchy, 88; 
shoold not be means of pecuniary 
gain, 80 ; nor be monop<di2ed by 
any one class, 80. 

(Hd Testament : infloence of, in me- 
di»fal reasoning, 168 ; arguments 
from, as to royal^, 166, 170. 

Oligarchy : conflict with democracy 
In Greece, 4; In Spartan systam, 



11; Flato*s oonoeption of, 88;rel- 
ati¥e excellence of, 86 ; a corrupt 
form of goyemment in Aristotle, 
72; Is really the rule of the rich 
oferthepoor, 74; based on wealth, 
76 ; form and functions of ths gOT* 
emmental organs In, 77; where 
the rich are greatly superior, the 
best fonn, 70; causes of revolu- 
tion in, 87 ; preventlTee of rero- 
lution hi, 88 e< seg.; unsalaried 
offices the best rule In, 80; In P<^ 
lybius*s theory, 116. 
Otto the Great, 148. 

Papacy: early recognised as pra> 
eminent, 186; sustained Ortho- 
dozy against Arlanism, 187 ; led 
In defence of Italy against Lom- 
bards, 188; alliance of, with the 
Franks, 180; relations of, with 
people of Rome, 140; relatioos 
of, with Charlemagne, 142 ; atti- 
tude toward German emperors, 
144 ; power of exoommunicatioo 
aammed by, 146 ; claims of, as to 
Investitures, 146 ; prestige of, en- 
hanced by Crusades, 148 ; exalted 
position of, in thirteenth oeii- 
tory, 140 ; decline of prestige In 
fourteenth century, 160 ; seat of, 
transferred to Avignon, 160; 
claims of, under Boniface Vm, 
216 ; exaltation of, by Augostinus 
Triumphus, 218; under French 
influence at Avignon, 210; four- 
teenth-century asnults on, 220; 
lawyers* theoxy of subordination 
to general council, 227 ; Peter 
Dubois on, 228 ; Dante on, 284 ; 
claims of, as sgainst Lewis of 
Bavaria, 286 ; Maisiglio*s theory 
of, 244 ; effect of the Great Schism 
on, 268 ; trlumpbs over Council of 
Basel, 260 ; GerBon*s theoxy as to 
relation of council to, 267 ; sul^ 
Jeot to law (Gerson), 260; oa^ 
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jfonXkm law determfaiflfl relation 
of« to general ooonoU, 278 ; aeGO- 
2ar nolioT o£. in time ci Mediia* 
Telli, 288; Maobia?elli*8 opinioii 
of, 288. 

Pepfaiiio, Stoie inflnenoe oot 108. 

Fertieev benefits from oonfliote of 
(IfadiiftveUi), 820. 

TmAYB obedience, tlieoiy of, in 
HidcQe Agee, 177. 

Petriairaliel fluvern mentt deoieted 
bj Homer, 18. 

Pitfjiciane, politioal rl|^ti of, in 
early Borne, 107. 

Paul the Apostle: bis injnnotion of 
passtre obedience, 168, 178^ 

Finl, the Boman Jurist, Stoic infln- 
enoeoQ, 108. 

Fetoponnesian War, efEeot of, on 
Greece, 8. 

Bsridee : inflnence of, at Athens, 14; 
his democratio reforms disliked 
bjFlato,46. 

Psrioikoi, ri^ts and position of, in 
Spartan state, 7. 

Fersia : carried principle of anthor- 
i^ to roinons excess, 40. 

Peter the AposUe : his injanction of 
passive obedience, 168, 178. 

Petrine dogma: effect of, 160; at- 
taolEs of Marnglio on, 244. 

Philip the Fair: conflict with Boni- 
face Vm, 160, 213, 216, 224; 
anti-papal work of jurists under, 
222. 

Pippin the Short, 180, 142. 

Pisa, Council of, 268. 

Pisistratns, tyrant of Athens, 18. 

Plato : method in treatment of polit- 
ical topics, 24 ; relation to work 
of Socrates, 24 ; theory of knowl- 
edge and the general notion, 24 ; 
theory of virtue, 26 ; psychology 
of, 26 ; definition of justice, 26 ; 
his political dialogues, 27; con- 
nection of his theories with Greek 
practical politics, 43; influence 



of Spartan fastftirtlona fjomtnaiil 
in the S^^mUic, 44; of Atiiena, 
especially Solon, mocanotiosalilaiB 
the£aiss,46; hispliflcsopl^dols»> 
mined by tbe dfy-state idea, 40; 
compared with Aristotle, 40 ; idssa 
on <vwnwi«wi«ni criticlssd by Aii^ 
toUe, 82; general pcstulatas of 
his pcilitksal tiieoiy, 08 ; deoUDO of 
bis school after Atoxaadar, 101; 
compared with PdyUna, 117; 
method and tem of piiiloaopiqr 
of, adopted by Cioero, ISO; inlbi- 
ence of, on Cloeio*a HiaaKy af 
law, 1S8 ; infhmnoe of, on Augas* 
tine, 167. See also JBqmMs; 
SkOemum; Law9» 

Plebdanss in eai^ Boman atalOt 
107 ; QMcial gofeinmenlal oqpsaa 
of, 108. 

Plenary power (^pUtUtmio potmUh 
iUi) : Angustlnna TMumphna on, 
218; defined by Maal|^ and 
Ockam, 240; Genoii*a tiiaoiy of; 
287. 

IHdUiet (!I%e) of Aristotle: defso- 
tive condition of text, 64 ; origin 
and character of the state (v6Xit), 
66 ; political life essential to man, 
66 ; distinction between state and 
household, 67 ; rational justifica- 
tion of slavery, 68; analysis of 
concepts of wealth and exchange, 
60; ambiguous use of ** nature,*' 
61 ; criticism of Plato^s conunu- 
nism, 62 ; citizenship deflned and 
described, 64 ; nature and content 
of a constitution and of sover- 
eignty, 86; participation of all 
citizens in ofSces, 68 ; sovereignty 
primarily in the mass of the people, 
68 ; but exercised mainly through 
election and censure of officers, 
70; the one overwhelmingly su- 
perior man would be the true 
sovereign, 70 ; but law is better 
than man, 71 ; classification of ooiK 
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idtations, 79 ; moDftieby » pnoti- 
oally impooaible form, 78; oli- 
giuohy and demoonoy mean role 
of ridi and of poor respeoUyely, 
74 ; liberty, wealth and Tirtoe aa 
prindplea in organization of gOT- 
amment, 75; the three organs 
ewentlil in every govemment, 76 ; 
fnnoUona of each organ in the 
Taiioas forma, 77 ; the best state, 
78;Tirtae, not power or wealth, the 
true end of the state, 81 ; external 
oondiUons of an ideal city, 81 et 
$0q. ; edocation the ultimate func- 
tion of the state, 88 ; revolutions 
in Hellas, 85 ; general and special 
ca us es of rerolutions, 86 el teg. ; 
prevenUyes of revolutions, 88 €t 
§§q. ; the art of tyranny, 01 ; sug- 
gests a Spartanized Athens, 07. 

Polity : a pure form of government 
In AristoUe, 72 ; based on blend- 
ing of two principles, liberty and 
wealth, 75 ; form and functions 
of governmental organs in, 77 ; 
on the average, and where the 
middle class is the strongest, the 
best form, 70; causes and pre- 
ventives of revolution in, 88. 

Polybius: his acquaintance with 
Roman politics, 114 ; his cycle of 
governmental forms, 115; theory 
of check and balance, 116; its 
application to the Roman consti- 
tution, 116 el 9eq, ; ideas of, taken 
by MachiaveUi, 805, 806. 

i\>lyeroKctit, of John of Salisbury, 
185. 

Poor, cars of, a function of the 
government (8t Thomas), 908. 

Pope: see Papacy. 

Popular government: see Democracy. 

P^^mlation: dasMS of, in Flato*s 
BspMdtlc, 98 ; claiMS of, in Pla- 
tens Loiet, 80 ; Aristotle on neces- 
sary elements of, 89. 

Pmior: fonoUoni of. In Roman 



constitution, 106; Juristic wovk 
of, 127. 

Prifkce iTke) of Ifachiavelli : !&• 
fluence of contemporary politics 
on, 908 ; a study of the strong 
monarch, 904, 807 ; unmoral doo- 
trines of, 908, 900; unreligious 
doctrines of, 800 ; view of human 
nature in, 804 ; principles of, aa 
to extension of power, 811 ; the 
art of tyranny in, 816 ; critidsed 
by Frederick the Great, 898. 

Prindpate (Roman) : adminlstra* 
tive work of, 195 ; juristio wovk 
of, 197. 

Proconsul: in the Roman oonstlta- 
tion. 111, 119. 

Property: communistic theories of, 
in Plato's BepuhUc, 80; limi- 
tations on amount of. In Plato's 
ZotM, 80 ; prindple of, assumed 
by Aristotle, 50 ; ultimate owner- 
ship held to be in Pope, 917, 910 ; 
John of Paris on relation of Pope 
to, 996; distinction between 
ownership and Jurisdiction over, 
297 ; con t rov e rsy over theory of, 
between John XXn and the Fran- 
ciscans, 986, 987; Wycliffe's 
views on, 961 el ssg. ; fifteenth- 
century idea of, 981 ; ICaohiavelU 
on men*s devotion to, 805. 

Prophets: regarded as prefiguring 
Christian priesthood, 164. 

Public mess : in Sparta, 8 ; in Plato's 
B«p^Mic,99; in Plato's Loist, 88. 

Public opinion: indicated by Aris- 
totle aa controlling force in state, 
05. 

Renaissanoe: influence in political 
theory, 950; inflnenoe of, on 
ICaohiavelli, 980; ratkinallwi of, 
809. 

Rep r ese n tati o n : lCarBi|^*s theoiy 
as to, 951 ; Ockam*s ioboma of; 
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Bipolillo (aslorm of iOfVBBMBi) s 
M6 DornooE^^. 

MtpmNic iTke) of Bnto s fHMral 
flhanolBr oL M: idoolkm In. S6z 
pwdoBttnanlly ofljtotl, 87 ; divMo 
of popnlfltkn in, S8; tlio gUMS 
dfaHW and tiiiir fOnettaiio, 81^; 
oommimistiodootriiioofySO; odn- 
ftitliHiEl ftviUmi to. 81 : ml iii^ 
tooninr of toleiHoot. 88: rriitiiftn 
to ootml stetoi, 88. 

BofoluttoMi: fkoqQfln^ in Qneeo, 
86; Arirtotle^otiiMNiyaotooMiMB 
of, 86; as to piofontlvoi o^ 88 

Bl|^ or Bi|^ (Mnwpv Ikt) : nait- 
nial difltfngoisliod iton loail l^ 
Ariitotle, 6i; amblgiioiis moiii- 
ingof, 18S; ooiizoeoi,tolM'loii|id 
in \am (fSlotaxi)^ 188; Inq^oiial 

Ual OtatlliffQlwMHl uoiu pooitivo 
CElioouui AqpioM), 186; J^gUU 
ino RomaniMi on, 811 ; WyeUlfe*s 
tioirof, 861. 

B ^ ft fi ^ f, om ol« a fmmttfln of tiio 
government (81. Thomia), 808. 

Boman Constitation : in royal pe- 
riod, 107 ; in time of conflict be- 
tween patricians and plebeians, 
108 ; goyemment of dependencies 
nnder, 110; as transfonned by 
Julius and Augustus, 112 ; as re- 
formed by Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, 118; as analyzed by 
Polybius, 116 ; working of obeck 
and balance system in, 110; as 
viewed by Cicero, 121, 126; the 
ideal of Machiayelli, 206. 

Bosellinus (Antonius de Bosellis), 
281 note, 282, 201. 

Boyal power: distinguished from 
priestly, 166 el seq. 

Ro]ral^: relative excellence of, in 
Plato, 86; Aristotle's idea of, 78 ; 
idoally the best form where one 
man is preitaninent, 78; prao- 



vMiHly 8B OOBtOMBa wOKflt 80V 

oonoMpHoii of^ ISDl 8i0 slso 

oaoRiioiai poiwwt nmingiiMBsn 
fromfOfyal, 168el«if.;acgiiaMttl 

SoeptioB 8 naglMl Of poUftifli by, 181. 

Sohlm, tlM Gmil, a87eliOff. 

Soholastioinly fgumA fiJinf antM of, 
188 6tse8. 

Senate; irrgantratltm — ^ ftiiiBliij i i i 
dt^ to Bomaa oomtltuUua , 107, 
108, 118 ; Folybini on, 116. 

Senooa, aSloie,186L 

SIztaa IV, poli^ of; 888. 

Slavoiy: JnatSfiod on laltail 
grounds bf Axfslollo, 68 ; 
by Flalo and AiiHotle •■ 
laiy, 88; cOeol of 
on. 106: ooDliinrtonalninlifiAii 
(Bomaa JinMi), 188; J«»tlfled 
bygk Angnattno, lCT;by Tliowaa 
Aiioinai, 188 ; WjoOM viMT of , 



Socrates: relation of, to 8o|iiitsti, 
21 ; his method and ethical doc- 
trine, 22 ; on laws, written and 
unwritten, 28 ; relation of Plato 
to work of, 24. 

Solon : reforms of, at Athena, 12 ; 
influence of his constitution on 
Plato's theory, 46. 

Sophists : nature of vrovk of, 20,'21 ; 
doctrines of, renewed l^ Epion- 
reans, 108. 

Soul, Plato's analysis of, 86. 

SovweigDty: de&ied by Ariitotla, 
66 ; argument for basis of nnm- 
ben, of wealth and of toteUi- 
genoe, 67 ; should be to maM of 
people, according to Aristotle, 68 
various ideas of, to Greece, 68 
claims of the one perfect man, 70 
impersonal law better than any 
penon as beanr of, 71 ; of paopin 
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gak^ect to tbftt of Uw (AristoUe), 
06 ; in people as legislator (Mar- 
sigUo), 280 ; MarsigUo and Ockam 
on, 248 si 9eq. ; held by Cosanus 
to be in people, 278. See also 
Plenary Power. 

Sparta: no early aristocracy in, 2 ; 
leader of conserratives in Greece, 
6 ; hegemony of, in Persian Wars, 
6 ; infloenoe of, on Greek political 
theory, 6 ; classes of people in, 7 ; 
Lyoorgean institations in, 8 ; con- 
stttntional organisation of, ; oli- 
gaxohic character of government 
in, 10 ; a timocracy, according to 
Flato, 88; in Plato^s opinion, a 
properiy limited monarchy, 40; 
many institations of, in Plato*s 
B^pmbliCy 44 ; Polybius's Tiew of 
instltatioos of, 116 ; slightly es- 
teemed by Machiayelli, 206. 

State (as a concept of political 
science): Aristotle on origin and 
character of, 66 ; necessary to hu- 
man existence, 66; distingoished 
from hoosehold, 67 ; identity 
changes, according to Aristotle, 
with change of constitution, 66; 
Aristotle on best form of, 78 etweq.; 
on the true end of, 81 ; Ockam on 
functions of, 247 ; distinguished 
from govemment by MarsigHo, 
260. See also Government 

State of Nature, Idea of, in fifteenth 
century, 282. 

^aluman (T^), of Plato: idealism 
of, 26 ; deals primarily with dia- 
lectic, 27; develops 'Mdea** of 
ruler, 84; depreciates practical 
statesmanship, 84; and leglda- 
tion, 86 ; daasiflcaUon of govern- 
ments in, 86. 

Stephen (Pope)s crowns Pippin, 
180. 

Stoics ! prominence after Alexander, 
108 ; emphasised ethics and neg- 
leoted pftlttlflt. 102: thtonr of 



Justice and law, 104; develop- 
ment of cosmopolitism by, 106 ; 
in the Roman state, 106; influ- 
ence of, on Cicero^s theory of 
natural law, 122 ; influence of, 
on Roman jurisprudence, 127 ; 
principles of, in relation to Chris- 
tianity, 164; influence on St 
Thomases theory of law, 102. 

Sun and moon : symbol of spiritual 
and secular powers, 167, 171. 

Swords, the two, text referring tO| 
168,184. 

Teutonic nations: transformed Bo- 
man government in West, 181; 
influence of, on Christian Church, 
184. 

Theodoric of Verdun, 162. 

Theodosius : excommunicated by 
Ambrose, 184 ; recognizes sacer- 
dotal sway over morals, 166. 

Thomas Aquinas : general character 
of his philosophy, 100 et 9eq. ; po- 
litical works of, 101 ; his theory 
of law, 102 ; on justice and ri^^ts, 
106 ; on politics proper, 107 ; on 
the province or kingdom as mors 
perfect than city-state, 108; on 
slavery, 108; prefers monarchy 
to democracy, 100; on tyranny, 
200 ; on the Holy Roman Empiro, 
201 ; on certain novel functions of 
government, 208 ; on the pre8mi- 
nence of priest over king, 206; 
on the treatment of infidels by 
Christian rulers, 206 ; on the depo- 
sition of princes by the church, 
207; his influence on JBgidins 
Romanus, 200 ; his qrstem in re- 
lation to pcditieal facts, 218. 

Timocracy: Plato*s conception oC, 
88 ; Qerson's idea of, 200. 

Towns, political signlflcanoe of^ la 
flfteenth century, 266. 

TWmstoflo lw y sri l, 180; Daatt on, 
284. 
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fMbuDAy powsM ol| aI Bo m d| 
108. 

Twelve TMdeiy code of tli«, 196. 

Tfttaaxf: Flalo's oonoeptioii of, 
88, 86; held by Axktode to be 
a ooirapt form of sMe, 78 ; the 
loMt peEBumont f omi of goToni* 
moiit, 91 ; inaj be metntalned 1^ 
nniiotm eeferity and herahneie, 
91 ; or by nnlf orm mOdneM and 
ontft, 98; in Fdybiiis^e tlraoiy, 
116 ; dktingniibed from loyal^ In 
Middle Agee, 178; John of Seliih 
boxy on, 187 ; Thomas Aqoinas 
011,900; Maohlairelli on the «rt 
of, 816. 

mplan, Stoio inlhienoe on, 106. 

liberal 8aneiam^ the Boll, 916. 

Uni^: ewiential in goremment of 
ohnxoh, bat not of Kate, 996; 
Dante'e enltelion of, 981; Co- 
Mmna on, 971 ; inflnenoe of theoiy 
of ooxporatton on mediwYal idea 
of, 979. 

UniTenal Monarohy : as nonnal po- 
litical organization, 180 ; argoment 
against, by John of Paris, 226 ; 
Dante*8 plea for, 230 et teq. ; the- 



oty of, dlijhted by ManlgVii, 910 ; 

▼alentJnlan 11: defied by AnSbamb^ 

188. 
▼alentlnian nit deereee appeOafee 

sopiemai^ of Roman Bidiop, lt7. 
YaUa: diaorediti Donatioo of Oon> 

■tantine, 969. 

Waltiam of Kanmbmg, 169. 

Wan of the Boaaa, 9li6. 

Wyolifie : general position as to pol> 
itios,960; his tiieoiy of loidrii^i, 
961 ; on monaidiy and aristoonMy , 
969 ; on daveiy, 969 ; on velatioa 
of (diQVoli to property, 968 ; infln- 
enoeof fMbiUsm on, 964; Tiawa 
of, adopted by Hues, 964; eon- 
demned by Coanofl of Conelaiifie, 
966. 

Xenophon t xeoofd of Soerales'sdoo- 
trlne as to Jnstioe and law, 98. 



Zaehazias (Pope): 

pation by Pippin, 189 ; sited 1^ 

medinyal debaters, 176. 
Zeno the Stoic, 109. 
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